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ALDAH being a good district for sport, and at the same 
time easily accessible, the civil station being about 
twenty miles from the railway-station of Rajmahal, 

which was only a night's journey from Calcutta, sportsmen in 
that city were always willing to join a shikar party in our 
district. It had thus become a yearly custom with C——, an old 
indigo-planter in Maldah, to get up a shooting-party at the 
beginning of the hot season, to which he invited such of his 
Calcutta friends as could spare the time and were desirous of an 
outing, with the chance of a shot at a tiger and the certainty 
of sport with small game, combined with a hearty welcome. 
These meets were always fixed too early to my mind, as they 
generally began in the first part or middle of March, by which 
time the larger stretches of grass jungle, where game had to be 
sought for with a long line of elephants, had not yet been pro- 
perly burnt. I used to remonstrate with C——, pointing out that 
his shikar ceased just about the time it ought to have begun, 
but he said his guests were not fond of exposing themselves to 
too hot a sun, and preferred having their.shoot when the sun was 
not quite so powerful as it becomes by the end of April. The 
result of beginning too soon was that tigers, especially, were 
often put up and not bagged; the line was a long one, the men 





A SHIKAR PARTY. 


in the howdahs often too eager for a shot, and, when dense and 
extensive jungle was added, the chances of escape for a tiger 
were much increased. They were, however, very pleasant meets; 
the Calcutta guests were content with what shooting they got, 
enjoying to the full the outdoor free and easy life in camp, and 
the relaxation from the drudgery and routine of office. It 
was indeed a pleasant life under canvas. Early in the cool of 
the morning we were all up, and, having discussed an early 
breakfast, we used to be in the howdahs ready for a start 
by sunrise, with the dew glistening on the long grass. The 
shooting lasted till about midday, when we returned to enjoy a 
bath and late breakfast, after which everyone followed his own 
inclination—to read, or write, or have a nap till the afternoon, 
when some of us generally had another bathe in the river, or 
enjoyed a stroll along its banks. The camps were always on the 
banks of the Mahananda, and if a move had to be made, the 
tents were struck and conveyed by boat to the next camping 
ground while the party were out shooting. I always joined the 


party for a few days, bringing a quota of elephants, and always’ 


enjoyed myself, though I sometimes grumbled at the tiger being 
overrun and lost through too great eagerness. In 1868, during 
the few days I was with the party, numbering six or seven guns, 
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our total bag consisted of one tiger, twenty-two deer, six florican, 
twenty-four partridges, one peafowl, one jungle-fowl, one snipe— 
a miscellaneous bag, which might have been greatly increased, 
so far as birds were concerned, had all the guns gone in for 
shooting them; but the fact was, they were all anxious to baga 
deer, and so, instead of using smooth bores with a bullet in one 
barrel and shot in another, they used rifles or smooth’ bores with 
a bullet in each barrel. ‘This was an inconvenient plan, for going 
in line through the grass, it was perfectly impossible to say what 
was likely to be put up; a black or a swamp partridge might 
get up with a whirr, or a florican might flap up slowly out of the 
grass, or a deer or a pig go off witha rush, so that it was well to 
be provided for any contingency. To show the advantage of 
following my plan of being ready with either ball or shot, I may 
add, that on the occasion alluded to, while getting my full quota 
of deer, I shot to my own gun four florican and nineteen part- 
ridges out of the total number. ‘The tiger, or rather tigress, 
that we shot occasioned much comment. We were beating 
through some not very heavy grass, when I saw a tawny-coloured 
object not unlike a large pariah dog moving stealthily through it. 
I fired, and knocked the animal over, and the next howdah 
finished it off. On examination it proved to be a tigress that 
had been trimmed in the way it used to be 
customary to trim terriers. The tail had 
been cropped, leaving only a stump about 
6in. long, and the ears had been most artis- 
tically cut and pointed, so that as it lay it 
looked like a big dog. It must at one 
time have been in captivity and while a cub 
had its tail and ears thus cropped, and the 
cropping must have been the handiwork of 
a European, for no native would ever have 
thought of such a prank. Where the 
animal came from it is impossible to say ; 
the existence of a tailless tiger was unknown 
to the herdmen in the vicinity, who had a 
bowing acquaintance with most of the fere 
that preyed on their flocks, and C——, 
though he had been years in the district, had 
never heard of such an animal having been 
seen. The incident was published in the 
then sporting papers in India, and enquiries 
were made in neighbouring districts, but no 
information was ever obtained to show where 
this curious-looking tigress came from. It 
is quite possible, however, that it was a 
wanderer from the fastnesses of Parooa or 
Gaur, in either of which places a tiger might 
remain for any length of time without 
attracting notice. Of these two strongholds 
for tiger, Gaur was the one the vicinity of which most 
favourably affected the sport to be obtained by the residents of 
the civil station of Maldah. Between us and Gaur lay a large 
plain of grass, with a depression in the centre which always held 
water. Except in the rainy season, this plain was a favourite 
grazing ground for herds of cattle and buffaloes, and the Gaur 
tigers often wandered outside the walls of the old city to prey 
on the cattle or wild pigs, of which latter there were swarms. 
The tigers did not stop long by their kills, but generally retired 
again, without loss of time, within the confines of Gaur; still 
they were shot every now and then, and the not unfrequent 
expeditions in quest of partridges and deer, which were plentiful 
in the grass, were always flavoured with the hope of coming across 
an outlying tiger. The restlessness of the tigers, and their 
unwillingness to stay by their kills, was no doubt caused by the 
vicinity of the old ruins, but it was also due in some measure to 
the existence of large herds of buffaloes that lived near the 
marsh in large bamboo enclosures, or Bathans, grazing on the 
plain during the day, and remaining within the enclosures at 
night. The herds while grazing kept together, looked after by 
wild-looking herdmen safely perched on the backs of the larger 
animals, the whole number coming home in the evening to be 
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milked, led by some of the older cows with the bells fastened 
round their necks tinkling as they moved. At the slightest sign 
of the vicinity of a tiger the herd were ready to make common 
cause; and woe be to the animal that is set on by a herd of 
angry buffaloes. The tigers were perfectly aware of the danger 
of being found in the grass by the buffaloes, and a desire to save 
their skins, as much as anything else, made them disinclined to 
remain by any bullock or young buffalo they might have killed. 
Of this cunning on the part of the Gaur tigers I had once a 
curious instance. I was one morning out partridge shooting, 
and near a buffalo Bathan my elephant stopped suddenly at a 
little heap of grass. I thought it was one of the grass huts that 
wild pigs make for themselves, and told the mahout to make the 
elephant kick out the pig; he did so, but nothing moved, and it 
was evident there was something under the grass. On examination 
this something turned out to be a buffalo calf, which, by the marks, 
had been killed by a tiger, and killed not very long betore. The 
calf had not been eaten, and had been most cleverly concealed by 
the long grass being pressed down over it. The grass did 
not drop accidentally over the dead animal; it had _ been 
deliberately pressed down. The buffalo Bathan from which 
the calf had wandered before the enclosure was _ shut - for 
the night, was, I may add, about a quarter of a mile on the Gaur 
side. The difficulty for the tiger was this— having got his beef, 
how was he to enjoy it? He dared not stay where he was, for the 
herd would soon be let out, and if caught thus flagrante delicto his 
life was at stake; but, again, if he left the carcase exposed, 
those greedy vultures, ever on the look-out for a tit-bit, would be 
sure to see and eat it. The only plan was to hide the dead body 
so that the vultures would not find it, decamp at once to the 
Gaur embankment, and remain there all day, returning at night, 
when those obnoxious buffaloes were shut up, and have a good 
blow out of beef. The dead body of the calf was accordingly 
most carefully hidden, and the tiger departed. That some such 
ideas were suggested by the tiger’s instinct I have no doubt, and 
I am convinced that some such instinct warned the Gaur tigers 
against remaining by their kills, though I never again found a 
deliberately hidden carcase. In the middle of 1868 I was tem- 
porarily transferred to another district, and did not return to 
Maldah till the first week in December. My locum tenens was 
very keen to shoot a tiger, and had tried his best to secure one, 
but without success—I suspect he trusted tco much to his own 
judgment, and did not take advantage of local assistance. Any- 
how, I found him much disgusted at his want of success ; and yet, 
such are the turns of fortune, he had not been gone a week before 
I had excellent sport, getting a bag of tigers before breakfast. 
As soon as I returned to the district my friend D—-— came to see 
me, and suggested our going early one morning and having a look 
round the edge of the plain, near the Gaur Embankment; we would 
be sure to get some partridges, and might come across a tiger, as 
there had been a good many kills lately. I agreed, and early on 
the morning of December 15th we set off on our howdahs, at 
first not firing at anything, but keeping a look-out for tigers. 
We had not been out long when we heard the welcome cry of 
“Bagh, Bagh” (a tiger) from one of the mahouts on a 
beating elephant, and very soon we had bagged a tigress, and it 
was clear that there were more tigers inthe grass. These turned 
out to be full-grown cubs, who, bereft of the wise counsel of their 
mother, elected to show fight instead of attempting to make 
their escape into Gaur, as the old one had tried todo. They did 
not, after all, show much of a fight, but were soon killed in detail, 
and we returned home in triumph with four tigers on the 
elephants, picking up a bag of partridges on the way. To the 
residents in Maldah, Gaur was then a grand preserve for tigers, 
and our main stand-by, but we did occasionally also reap the 
benefit of our vicinity to the other tigers’ stronghold, the ruins of 
Parooa. In April, 1869, I learnt from D—— that tigers had been 
very troublesome near one of his cutcherries—an office for collec- 
tion of rents; accordingly on April 22nd I set out alone, as D—— 
could not come. The place was across the river in the direction 
of Parooa, and I had to go all the way, some five or six miles, on 
the elephants, as there was no road. There was no actual news 
of a recent kill, but I went on spec., as the courts were to be 
closed on account of some festival, and I did not want to waste 
an opportunity for a day’s shoot. On reaching the spot I found 
that the grass had been well burnt, but there was a long piece of 
water, the grass on the edge of which, being green, had escaped, 


THE MAY-FLY ON THE 


T seems but yesterday that I paid my first visit to the famous Westmeath 
Lakes. In the middle of May a happy chance gave me the long-desired 
opportunity. The fishing papers reported that the fly was “up.” With- 

out an hour’s delay I packed my rods, left London by the night mail, and at 
eight next morning was break/asting in Dublin and early in the afternoon was at 
Mullingar. But here, alas! I found to my grief that I was much too early, 
almost a fortn'ght too early, for the season that year was late. Yet there is one 
great advantage in being on the ground too soon. In the height of the season 
hot only the Grevilie Arms and all the lodging-houses in Mullingar are thronged, 
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forming an excellent covert, in which I was assured by D s 
local rent collectors tigers always lived. I formed line and beat out 
the covert carefully, and came on tigers, but could not get a shot 
owing to the thickness of the grass. Going through the second 
time, I went ahead to a pretty clear place I had marked, and had 
the satisfaction of sighting a grand tiger. As I fired, it dropped 
in its tracks, and there was soon a crowd of elephants round the 
prostrate body, the mahouts chattering like crows after they had 
taken the precaution of prodding the dead animal with bamboos. 
After a bit, 1 told them to put the tiger on Moti, a stout old 
elephant that had a profound objection to a tiger alive, but none 
whatever to one dead; unlike many others, she would kneel quietly 
and allow a tiger to be secured on her pad. My mahout, Jumon, 
however, would not let anyone get down, as he said the tiger 
was not dead, though the body was lying limp at the elephant’s 
feet. At length, to satisfy the men, I fired a ball into the beast’s 
neck, on which a convulsive shiver went through its limbs, show- 
ing that life had not been extinct. It turned out that the bullet 
had just grazed the skull, taking off the hair and stunning the 
animal, so that it was insensible, but, as Jumon said, not dead. 
The tiger, a male, measured oft. 6in., but he was not as big as 








GATEWAY IN THE CITY WAIL, GAUR. 


one I shot in Ragshaye on May 27th, 1864, which measured barely 
1oft., but was of enormous girth apd size, whereas this one was 
taller and longer but of more ‘sfender proportions. Having 
secured the tiger on Moti, I went‘in search of the other tiger 
said to be in the jungle, and at length shot the pair to the large 
male, a very fine tigress, oft. 4in. as she lay—sthe largest tigress 
I have ever seen ; they certainly formed a magnificent pair. I 
have often wondered what would have happened had we fastened 
the insensible tiger on to Moti’s back. When he recovered his 
senses what a row there would have been, and how Moti would 
have protested against such unseemly conduct on the part of a 
cead tiger. I may add that I was interested, many years 
after this, to learn that a garbled account of this incident 
had reached a keen sportsman in a distant part of the North- 
West Provinces, who was glad to become acquainted with the 
true facts and hear how nearly a tiger had been carried home 
alive by A SLeepy Fy. 


WESTMEATH LAKES. 


but even the farms and cottages which are sprinkled abo.t the shores of the 
lakes. For some days I had the place more or less to myself, and the pick of 
the boatmen, As we drove down to Lough Belvedere next morning, near the 
turning to the lake, half a dozen ragged, bare-legged boys made a dash at the 
car, eagerly holding out small wooden boxes. ‘* What’s this, Pat?” I asked my 
boatman. ‘Sure it’s the flies, sorr,” said he; ‘‘ we'll want them this marning ; 
there is not many out yet. Come here, Larry ; show me what ye’re for giving 
his honour.” He opened the box carefully. ‘‘ Ye little divil ; would ye sell 
him the likes of those?” and he flung the box back roughly at the boy, who had 
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hoped to pass off on my ignorance a lot of black, limp, half-dead flies that had 
been gathered the day before. ‘*Come here, Tim,” he called to a small bright- 
eyed little fellow who had been thrust aside by his stronger rivals. He looked 
critically at the rows of beautiful greeny-gold drakes, firm and fresh, with their 
bright gauzy wings fluttering in the breath of wind. _‘‘ Give him thripence, yer 
honour, for the flies,” he pronounced, placing the box beside him on the seat ; 
**they have not been gathered an hour.” When we reached the lake his fore- 
sight was justified. It was eleven o’clock, but only here and there was fluttering 
a rare fly. One other boat was in sight, but they were using artificials and doing 
nothing. We fared no better. For over an hour we drifted without a rise at 
the naturals. Then I tried a cast of largish lake flies, then smaller ones, but not 
a fish would move. Flies, natural and artificial alike, were useless to-day. At 
last we feil back on trolling. Pat had brought a couple of tiny five-inch trout 
for baits—*‘ sprats” he called them. With one of these he rigged up the flight 
in a manner quite new to me (‘ It’s the way my father taught us, rest his sowl,” 
he explained), and I soon had arun. But it was only a two-pound jack, thin 
and out of condition. | Half an hour later there was another run; a bizger fish 
this time. ‘It’s a trout, Pat,” I said as it made a dashing run and flung itself 
high into the air, fifty yards from the boat. ‘It is, yer honour,” said Pat, ‘¢and 
a moighty big one too. Be aisy on him, sorr, be aisy,” and easy I was, till he 
rolled over exhausted near the boat and was netted, a fine trout of five pounds, 
perfect in condition and shape. Pat’s delight was great, but my imagination 
was full of tea and fifteen pounders, and I was not satisfied when we got that day 
only one more trout, of one and a-quarter pound. 

The next day we fly fished and we trolled, but we could not hook a single 
fish, though the day seemed perfect—heavy rain till ten o’clock, and afterwards 
bright sun and a good brisk breeze. Then the weather got worse and worse ; 
every day it rained and blew. — I was soaked to the skin and driven off the lake 
again and again by the height of the waves ; more than once the boat was nearly 
swamped as we ran for shelter from the black squalls which came roaring down 
upon us. The May-fly was impossible, but we picked up a few trout, none over 
three pounds, with largish lake flies or the useful ‘‘sprat.” But everything 
comes to him who can wait. The rough weather blew itself out, the glass rose 
day by day, and as fishermen and fisherwomen came flocking in from north 
and south and east and west, the lakes shone out once more in all the perfect 
radiance of their summer beauty. The fly, though not so thick as in some years, 
was up in quantities sufficient. Day after day I drifted and tossed over the 
bright waves of Belvedere, and at night my basket was never empty. And surely 
in the whole world there is no more beautiful lake than this on a perfect summer 
day, and no form of fishing more entrancing than “ dapping,” during the few 
days that the big trout are mad with greedy desire for the May-fly and not yet 
gorged to satiety. Overhead the small white gulls and dark swallows were 
sweeping through the clouds of delicate flies, which rose like a grey mist from 
the shores and were wafted by the wind far out over the lake. | Here and there 
the tumbling surface of the waier, glittering in the bright rays of the sun, was 
broken by a sharp splash, as a small trout sprang out to seize a fly floating above 
it, or a long grey back rolled lazily over and was eagerly marked down by us as 
a likely victim. 

The boat rocked gently over the waves as we sat, I in the stern, Pat in 
the bows, holding our long slender rods almost upright over our heads, The 
light lines, tipped with floss silk and a strand of gut, floated out far ahead, in 
delicate curves which bowed and swayed with each freshening gust of wind, 
carrying the fluttering May-flies tripping gently over the surface. Splash—I have 
one! No, the fly is gone ; the hook is dangling there black and bare. Another 
fly—quick! No need to open the box ; here are a dozen resting on my coat, 
and the boat is thick with them. I pick out two large and toothsome victims, 
impale them, and the line is sailing out again. A wave breaks sharply over it ; 
the beautiful fluttering creatures have become a dead shapeless lump. What 
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dainty-feeding trout would look at such a bait? Another pair are picked from 
my sleeve; the line floats out once more, and as the flies flutter in the wind, now 
an inch above the water, now resting on it for a moment, splash! Again the 
long line tightens, the rod bends double, and I am fast in another two-pounder, 

But large trout were very, very rare. For a long while my five-pounder 
was the biggest of the season ; the largest I caught myself on Belvedere with the 
May-fly was but three and a-half pounds. It was not till the fly was well up on 
the late Lough Owel that larger trout began to appear, few and far between, at 
the hotel. Even the boatmen spoke of ten-pounders with bated breath, and the 
fifteen-pounders that I had fondly hoped to catch were rarely mentioned till the 
whiskey had done its work. 

One bright afternoon as I lay lazily on the shore after lunch, I questioned 
Pat again about the size of the fish. He had been pronouncing his opinion on 
some specially choice John Jameson of a brand that he had recommended, and 
had been telling me stories of the great catches made in his father’s and grand- 
father’s days. 

“‘ How big is the largest fish you ever caught, Pat, in these lakes?” I asked. 

‘Well, yer honour,” he began, ‘the biggest fish / ever cart myself was 
eight and a-half pounds, but my brother ye saw on the lake to-day, he cart some 
foine ones last year. He had two over ten pounds.” 

And gradually the yarn came out. . 

‘‘T was warking down the strate one night,” said he, ‘‘ about sixt o’clock, 
when Mike Byrne carls out to me, ‘ Yer brother, Pat, got hould of a foine fish 
about four o’clock to-day in Loughool’” (Lough Owel). ‘ Did he, begorr ?’ 
says I; ‘I'll wark up and see how he’s getting on.’ I warked up there about 
thrae miles, yer honour, and I sees the bhoy setting in the bhoat with his rod 
bent all athwist. ‘Come here, Pat,’ he shouted ; ‘come here ; I’ve got into 
a moighty fish, begorr.? I got another bhoat and went out to him and tuk the 
rod for a whoile, but divil a bit could we stir him. About tin o’clock I was dead 
toired, so I give him back the rod and went hoam. 

‘«The bhoy didn’t come home the night at arl, so I warked down agen next 
marning and found them there jist in the same place—about noine o’clock it was. 
Well, yer honour, I tuk the rod agen, and I said, ‘It’s about toime, my bhoy, we 
got dune with this fish; is yer gut strong?’ ‘No,’ says he, ‘it’s as ratten as 
hell; but break the stuff, ’m sick of it arl.’ I put the butt aginst my shtomack, 
and I thwisted the reel round, and bint the rod till the pint nearly touched the 
bhoat, but divil a bit could I move him ; he lay there like a stoan.” 

‘© Why didn’t you poke him up with the net or some stones?” I suggested. 

‘‘Poak him up is it, yer honour? He was seventy fate down in the 
whater. The lake’s two hundred fate dape there, and we could see him loying 
there seventy fate down as clear as crystal. Well, yer honour, I hung on to him 
till eleven o’clock and thin my arms ached fit to brake, so I giv it up and came 
ashore agen. And dang me if he didn’t come up to the top half an hour after, 
and they garfed him just after I left.” ‘* And what did he weigh, Pat?” ‘* He 
weighed just seventeen pounds, yer honour, and a foine fish he was, the largest 
they ever cart on these lakes ; nineteen and a-half hours he took to kill.” ** Did 
you stuff him then?” said I. ‘*No, yer honour ;_ we sent him to the Prince of 
Wales, and moighty plased he was with him too.” 

I was sorry that Pat had drawn the line at seventeen-pounders when a few 
weeks ago I saw it gravely recorded that a thirty-pound trout had been recently 
killed in these lakes. Twenty years ago, no doubt, large trout were fairly 
common, especially in Lough Owel, but the fishing has degenerated greatly of 
late. Poaching, over-fishing, even netting, have reduced the lakes to the shadow 
of their former glory ; but even now they are worth a very long journey to fish. 
If the efforts which are at last being made to stop all netting and limit the 
‘pot ” fishing and poaching of the natives. prove successful, they may regain 
much of their lost excellence, but I scarcely hope to live long enough to catch 
the fellow of that thirty-pounder. G. H. NALB. 





TROUTING ON THE THAMES. 
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Y first experience of Thames trout-fishing was not 
encouraging. Such skill as I possessed with rod and 
line had been acquired in Scotland, where I had killed 

many a weighty salmon and silvery sea-trout. I had no 
experience of the ways and methods of coarse fish, and never 
could appreciate the subtle charms of a float which always 
seemed to rest immovable on an even keel. Boating on the 
Thames, however, is always enjoyable—unless, perhaps, on 
Bank Holidays—and so it happened that I was living at no great 
distance from Hampton Court. One fine afternoon in May I 
was strolling towards Molesey Lock, when I met an acquaintance 
whose demeanour in general was composed, if not reserved. But 
on this occasion he was greatly agitated. Big drops of perspira- 
tion stood on his brow and he seemed to be suffering from a 
serious shock to the nervous system. My thoughts flew at once 
to a business enterprise in which we were both interested ;_ but 
no, on that head he reassured me rather snappishly. What then 
had caused his evident distress—was anything amiss with the 
bank of which he was a director? ‘ Bank!” he exclaimed 
indignartly, as though its stability were a matter the most 
trifling; “my good man, I've just lost the great trout of Molesey 
Weir!” On my expressing becoming sympathy with this dire 
catastrophe, my friend condescended to give further particulars. 
The fish, so he said, had been “on” for three-quarters of an 
hour, had towed the punt against the full force of the stream— 
one sluice gate was open—and at last had entangled the line so 
securely and skilfully round a pile that it had effected its escape, 
and departed with a final and mocking waggle of a huge tail. 
“ The largest fish J ever saw,” gasped my friend, in heartrending 
accents. ‘ He wasas broad as a canoe, and must have weighed— 
ah—getting on for 20olb.” Subsequent enquiry from Stone, the 
courteous lock-keeper, fixed the time occupied in playing this 
monster at about ten minutes, while its weight, Stone considered, 
might be glb. 


ie 


THE ITAUNT OF THE TROUT. 


Spurred on by these exciting events, I interviewed a 
professional fisherman, solid of aspect, chary of words. What 
he did say was so much to the point that a few days later I was 
seated in his punt bound on a trouting: expedition. The weir 
was not our destination, and for the purposes of this story it is 
unnecessary exactly to fix the locality of the stretch of water we 
exploited. I had explained to my attendant that I was not 
versed in the wiles of Thames trout, and he was kind enou~h to 
give me minute instruction regarding the correct procedure when 
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and if one should annex the bait. He told me to strike 
promptly, immediately on feeling the fish; delay, he explained, 
was fatal to the chance of hooking it. At first I watched the 
slender quill float with much anxiety, expecting every moment 
to see it vanish beneath the smooth current of the Thames. But 
the hours sped on; morning gave place to afternoon ; still there 
was no sign of a trout; and as dace after dace bobbed serenely 
under the float, I came to the conclusion that Thames trouting 
was an over-rated amusement. At length the fisherman, keen 
and wary of eye as ever, fixed the punt near the bank, where 
smooth shaven turf sloped down to the broad river. A veritable 
monster dwelt here, said my attendant, and in its honour a dace 





MOLESEY WEIR. 


of special brilliance was selected. The line went off steadily 
from the Nottingham reel, and, in obedience to orders, I was 
about to check it, when the little dace jerked frantically, pulling 
the float almost under water. ‘A trout,’ exclaimed the fisher- 
man in a stage whisper; ‘be ready, sir!” As he spoke a 
disturbance showed in the water, the float disappeared, and a 
second later the unmistakable presence of a fish was telegraphed 
along the line. I struck, modestly yet firmly, and for a brief 
space a solid resistance was opposed to me; then the line 
slackened, and reeling quickly up, the mutilated dace appeared at 
the surface. Words fail to convey the disgust of my attendant : 
‘“‘T ought to have given the fish time—lI struck too soon—one of 
the best trout in the river.”” Such were the fragmentary remarks, 
and | forbore to point out that I had followed his instructions to 
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the letter. ‘We now punted across to the opposite side, and 
brought up about 30yds. above a point round which the current 
ran smartly. The float was nearing this point when again the 
dace gave warning of the approach of trout, and a beautiful fish, 
which I guessed to weigh about 5lb., sprang clear over the 
surface of the water, as | had seen many a salmon do in bonny 
Scotland. Had I been fishing for salmon I should have struck 
instantly ; for when a fish comes at the fly in this fashion it is 
often hooked, so to speak, in mid-air; but mindful of the last 
fiasco, I held the rod steady, awaiting developments. These 
were forthcoming in the wrath of the fisherman, for the trout 
was seen no more. I had done wrong again; two splendid 
Thames trout should have been reposing in the well of the punt 
if I had only displayed ordinary intelligence. 

My appetite for angling was now whetted; for nothing 
makes one more keen than the loss of a good fish. But I 
resolved that my next attempt should be made with methods I 
understood, and in the absence of a too critical attendant. I 
knew that trout of unknown proportions had their abode below 
Mo tesey WEIR, and thither in the capacious boat I betook myself, 
duly equipped with trolling rod, gaff, and the necessary tackle. 
I had with me several kinds of bait—bleak, gudgeon, and dace— 
and tying the boat up in a certain quiet corner, I fixed a silvery 
bleak on the hooks and set to work. The morning was well 
suited for angling. A strong westerly breeze ruffled the surface 
of the river, which was a nice colour and running in fair volume. 
I had not made many casts when I detected the gleam of a 
broad silvery side about 2oyds. from the boat. Without 
doubt it was a feeding trout, and casting beyond the spot where 
it had showed, I drew the bait rapidly across the current. As it 
entered the slack water the trout came at it with a rush, and 
with a turn of the wrist I felt that I was fast in a good fish. For 
a time the trout bored deep under the current, shaking its head 
savagely from side to side; then finding these tactics of no avail 
against the strong pressure I exerted, it tore away down stream, 
causing my salmon reel to ring out merrily. Fully 6oyds. 
of line it took out in this burst, but this was its only effort which 
caused me any uneasiness. My boat lay in a backwater, and 
after a time I reeled in the unwilling trout towards it. Each 
successive rush for the deeps was shorter and more easily 
controlled. At length the trout lay on its side exhausted, within 
a yard of the boat; and wielding the gaff with one hand, as I had 
often done on salmon rivers, I succeeded in depositing my 
capture on the bottom boards of the boat. The steel-yard fixed 
its weight at a trifle under 8lb., and a handsomer fish I have 
seldom seen. Inaverage years at least twenty trout are killed at 
Molesey Weir, but the present season has not yielded half that 
number. Our illustrations show the chief haunts of the trout, 
and for them we are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Abney, 
of East Molesey. Hon. R. C. DRumMonp. 


Notes on the Amateur Golf Championship. 


OOKING on at the ama- 
teur championship golf 
tournament, held this 
year at Hoylake, a philosopher 
—himself a keen and first-class 
golfer—observed, ‘ If we were 
toid of the Chinese or the 
Cream Tartars ” (with a whim- 
sical confusion between cream ; Rcatas | 
of tartar and the people of : 
Crim Tartary) ‘that they fol- 
lowed in their thousands for 
several miles to watch two of 
their compatriots knock little 
balls with sticks into little 
holes, we should exclaim at 
once ‘What a_ childish 
nation!’” Yet this is what 
some thousands or so of Anglo- 
Saxons, deeming themselves 
anything but ‘“ childish,” did, 
and are ready to do again. 
It was debated whether this 
crowd approached in numbers 
the multitudes that followed 
the play on the last occasion 
that the championship was 
played on those links, although 
im a continuous downpour of 
rain; but this was to be ex- 
plained by the fact that a local 
English champion, Mr. John 
Ball, was on that occasion in 
the final heat, and ultimate victor. This year was a Ban- 
nockburn to that Flodden, for the four survivors in the semi- 
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final ties were Scotsmen to a man, and English golf was 
unrepresented. 
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It is not necessary at this late day 
to re-tell the story of that champion- 
ship—how Mr. Tait defeated Mr. Fer- 
gusson in the final tie by a balance of 
seven holes on the thirty-six; that is 
an old story. But this tournament did 
not lack some sensational features that 
are worth speaking of, and some of the 
incidents are very well illustrated by 
the photographic reproductions given 
hcrewith. There was a notable inci- 
dent of the holing of the “ Alps” hole, 
230yds. in length, and over the sum- 
mit of a lofty sandhill, by Mr. Smith, 
in a single stroke. That was a tour de 
force which should have won him the 
championship had he repeated it often 
enough, but unhappily he did not. 
Unhappily, too, this is an incident that 
does not lend itself to photographic 
perpetuation. But others are more 
kindly in this respect. The il’ustration 
of Mr. Tair Drivinc well shows not 
only that notable feat of human mus- 
cles, but also a portion of the gallery, 
composed not at all of the ‘“ Chinese or 
Cream Tartars,” but actually of sober—-for the most part quite 
sober—Anglo-Saxons, and with a very large proportion of ladies 
among the spectators. ‘This proportion of the gentler sex was 
quite a feature of the gallery at Hoylake, and may be taken as 
evidence of the increased interest that they are taking in the 
game. Perhaps it should be explained, for the benefit of the 
uninitiated, that the stroke is taken just at the end of the swing, 
after the ball has gone, as might be inferred by the direction in 
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SYUDVING HIS -PUTT. 


which all the spectators are gazing. The photograph shows 
strikingly how well Mr. Tait lets his club come round over his 
left shoulder after hitting the ball, and how he turns on right toe 
to let his.body and arms ‘“ follow on” the stroke. This picture 
was taken in course of the final match, in which Mr. Tait met 
Mr. Mure Fergusson; but it was in the previous, or semi-final, tie 
that, in playing to this same hole—the “ Dun” hole—Mr. Tait, 
after being in difficulties from his tee shot, saved the hole by a 
magnificent tour de force in shape of a brassey shot from behind 
the corner of the field right over the bunker guardins the hole 
and up on the green. ‘The merit of this will not be understood, 
of course, by those who are not familiar with the Hoylake green, 
but those who do know the course will appreciate; and those 
who do not had better make its acquaintance quickly, and in the 
meantime must receive the account with patience. 

The second illustration shows Mr. Tait engaged in more 
delicate business, ‘‘StupyinGc His Putt,” as it is technically 
called, at the ‘“* Royal” green-—the green just in front of the Royal 
Hotel, which used to be the last green of the course. This semi- 
final tie with Mr. Low was as fine a match as can be conceived; 
and if the truth must be said, Mr. Tait was not a little fortunate 
to win it, and Mr. Low not a little unfortunate to lose it. For 
even after Mr. Tait’s great recovery, which we have spoken of, at 
the “ Dun” hole, which is the sixteenth, the players were all 
even at the end of the round. By the conditions governing the 
tournament they had to play on till one or other won a hole. 
The first extra hole was halved without incident. At the second 
Mr. Low was “ dead”’ in three, Mr. Tait was six yards away. 
It looked as if Mr. Low must win; but Mr. Tait holed out 
grandly, and again the hole was halved. But with his next tee 
shot Mr. Tait went out of bounds, losing a stroke, and again it 
seemed as if Mr. Low had only to play steadily to win the hole 
and the match. It was the ‘ Long” hole, and he did play it 
perfectly in five; but Mr. Tait again performed a great feat, 
holing out in four from the tee—with three full shots and a 
single putt—and again the match went forward. 
At the next hole came the end, Mr. Low 
inissing a shortish putt for a half in three, and 
deserving the sympathy of all golfers who can 
appreciate steady good play under most trying 
circumstances. 

In the final Mr. Tait never gave Mr. Mure 
Fergusson any great chance. He played fine 
golf, the better golf of the two, and the luck 
went with the play. He won by seven up and 
five to play on the thirty-six holes played—a 
balance too large to represent fairly the relative 
merits, for each of the holes he won was closely 
contested. 

The third illustration gives portraits of 
Mr. Mure Fercusson anpd “OLp Tom” 
Morris, the old ex-champion, sitting in a chair 
beside the starting-place. Despite his years he 
is capable of playing a very sound game of golf 
even to-day, and can tackle many a young 
RO player whose age is something like a quarter of 
e _j his own. There is a propriety in his portrait 

goa, appearing side by side with that of Mr. Mure 
Fergusson, for the latter learned his fine game 
at St. Andrews under the tutelage of the old 
man and of his lamented famous son, whom all 
golfers knew by the name of ** Young Tommy.” 
Rather the fact would be that Mr. Fergusson 
and “Young Tommy” were students in the 
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same school, under the head-mastership of ‘‘Old Tom,” for their 
ages, had ‘* Young Tommy ”’ lived, could not have been far apart. 
‘here is yet another illustration of the play in progress 

play in the final tie at the ‘ Alps” green—where Mr. Tait is 
again studying his putt with anxious care. This picture is 
specially interesting as showing the houses of HoyLakE IN THE 
DisTANcE, with the flag flying from the pole outside the Royal 
Liverpool Club-house. And, finally, in the doorway of that club- 
house itself, there is THE WINNER AND THE PriIzE—winner, at least, 
in the sense that the club from which he enters, that is to say 
the Black Watch Golf Club (for Mr. Tait belongs to this famous 
Scottish regiment), holds this, the amateur championship 
challenge cup,:for the year, while the winner gets a memento in 
the shape of a gold medal; a medal of silver being given to 
the runner-up, and medals of bronze to the defeated semi- 
finalists. Is there not every appearance on the winner’s face 
of a genuine and unaffected satisfaction in the success so finely 
won? . Horace HutcuHINson. 


. <TT <TR 
A POWERFUL ROMANCE. 

A LMOST by accident, or perhaps by some happy interposition of Fortune, 
A I took up ‘A Philosopher's Romance,” by John Berwick (Macmillan), 
4 in sheer laziness. I had read many books for the purposes of this 
column. Some I liked indifferently well ; some were distinctly poor stuff; none 
inspired me with enthusiastic feeling. So I determined to read for sheer enjoy- 
ment, and to postpone the evil hour of writ’ng, when my hand fell upon this book 
by Mr. Berwick, whose name was, I am ashamed to say, strange to me, although, 
in fact, he has written ‘*The Secret of Saint Florei,” which [ shall read before 
many hours have passed over my head. For, to be candid in admiration—and, 
after all, there is no mood so pleasant as that of admiring sincerity—‘‘ A 
Philosopher’s Romance” has given to me extraordinary pieasure and delight. 
It is simply brimful of merits, and it is conspicuously free from faults. It is out 
of the ordinary groove; it is not in the least degree amateurish ; it is written 
with force, but with restraint ; it has humour in it and the philosophy of life 
also; it shows the power of drawing character, and it makes passion felt ; and 
there is no slivshod work in it. The atmosphere of the Adriatic, where East and 
West meet, the life of the people, the love of an English gentleman, the Italian’s 
undying feeling of revenge, are here blended in an exquisite story. And I am 
going to try to give some indication of the beauty and the force of that story, 
because the book honestly deserves to be made publicly known, and is very 
likely to be passed over by the ordinary tribe of reviewers who fear to praise 
that to which they are not accustomed. Certainly they are not in the habit of 
meeting anything like Mr. Berwick’s work, which is of its own kind. It is, in 
a word, an exquisite and interesting story, with digressions worthy of the author 
of ‘* Tristram Shandy.” Indeed, saving the heresy, they are more artistic as 
digressions than those which occur in the classic novel. The reader thinks he 
is in the midst of a digression. But for the grace of the author’s style he woul 
almost resent the notion that he is being carried away into by-paths, pleasant as 
they are; and then suddenly, when the action is at its hottest and quickest, 
when there is not time to spare a word for the environment of an exciting scene, 
he realises that by consummate art that environment has been described for him 
beforehand, when the movement of events was leisurely. For the moment he 
reads on, intent upon the development of the story. It is only afterwards, when 
he lies back in his chair to reflect, that it occurs to him how completely the 
author had thought out not only the story, but the telling of it also, from the 
beginning. Avs est celaré arlem. 

The proper name of the narrator of the story, commonly known as Signor 
Pepe Romagno, was Egerton. He was the son of a rich roving Englishman, 
who married an Italian actress. ‘* Some English autobiographies of self-made 
men begin, ‘I was born of poor but respectable parents,’ and 1 am sorry that in 
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this particular I cannot emulate many of my illustrious compatriots ; my parents 
were neither poor nor respectable.” The foreign career of his parents he 
describes in a few well-chosen words. ‘* If you are fond of cards and wine, and 
the usual accompaniments to these pleasures in the way of expensive friends, 
you can run through a good deal of money in a very short time, a task in which 
I have reason to believe my father was ably seconded by my mother. Of him I 
have no recollection ; but I connect my mother with a vis‘on of a beautiful oval 
face, with large dark eyes, and a high pale forehead crowned with masses of 
black hair. They both died of cholera within a few weeks of each other, when 
I was four years old, leaving me to the tender mercies of my mother’s relatives 
in Italy, and those of my father in England.” So the lad was brought up, heir 
to great fortunes as he was, first by his old grandmother Anello, who had sold 
matches at the cafés before her daughter grew famous, and then in England, 
which his Italian spirit loathed. He grew to be all but of age, escaped to Paris, 
came of age and attained freedom, and lived a life of reckless pleasure for nearly 
twenty years. When we meet him he is a philosopher who can say, ‘‘ On the 
one hand, I remember with regret how totally devoid of my present simple 
philosophy was my existence then; on the other, a flicker of delight rises 
within me from the ashes of half-forgotten things. Ah ! it is good to be young 
and rich and free, to be blithe and light-hearted, to be glad in the gleam of red 
wine and the scent of flowers, to know the sweetness in women’s smiles and the 
softness in their eyes, to claim the Pagan’s birthright of sunshine and clear air 
and starlit skies, to shroud conscience and heart in the simple joy of living and 
moving in beautiful places.” Pure Hedonism is this, be it admitted ; but it is 
passing pleasant while it lasts ; and what does it matter if, ‘* when the inevitable 
happens, when the chapter is finished and the clock has struck, when to-day is 
done and to-morrow begins to take its place,” then comes ‘ philosophy, the 
philosophy that presents itself as an alternative to suicide, the philosophy which, 
if you have a thread of manliness left in you, you will accept, the philosophy, in 
fact, which is thrust upon you.” 

In such philosophical state do we meet young Egerton, ruined by a 
grasping Jew, against whom he swears Italian revenge, developed into Signor 
Pepe Romagno of Soloporto, cobbler, tailor, and writer of letters for the humble 
folk. Through all he is a gentleman, and has become ‘‘ rather a handy fellow, 
who has done and can do almost anything except lie, thieve, or beg.” To the 
last he comes perilously near ; but he resists the temptation, and hence the story. 
On a bitter night when the Bora is raging—it is described with a vivid force 
calling to memory those passages in Dickens which most impressed M. Taine— 
he happens upon an Englishman, Thomas Middleton. To him, in course of 
time, he becomes attached. Gradually, always at the right moment, and never 
too soon, we learn that Middleton, a roving Englishman as Egerton had been, is 
in fact closely related to him. It is the quaintest fellowship, apparently between 
the careless Englishman and the needy philosophical Italian, really between two 
English gentlemen. And the elder man watches over the younger, nurses him in 
sickness, helps him in the love affair which serves to make the complicated 
adventure of the story, almost forgets his vengeance against the Jew (which, by 
the way, was not quite philosophical) in serving his friend. For Middleton, 
a most charming young Englishman, must needs become enamoured of one 
Iridé, whom he sees at the theatre, and Romagno, with much Italian subtlety, 
helps him to track her down. Nay, more, by extraordinary luck he becomes 
portinajo, or hall porter, of the house at Ancona which has been taken by 
her absent father. Then the father comes, and turns out to be the same 
Jew who had compassed Pepe’s ruin. Here is an opportunity, by no means 
lost, for many fine passages. ‘* The gaslight streamed full upon his 
broad, flabby face, with its cunning eyes deep set under bushy brows, upon the 
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coarse nose, the sensual mouth with loose, hanging lips, upon the grizzled 
whiskers that grew from the lobes of his large pointed ears, round and under 
the chin. . . . «. It was Moses Lazarich, and instinctively my hand drew 
towards my knife ; I felt that at last he was delivered into my hand.” But it 
was not to be. Pepe, or Egerton, had his friend to serve; he had to play the 
part of go-between for him and Tridé ; he had to arrange for the elopement of 
the girl. That, the pathos of it and the humour of it, the comedy and the 
tragedy of it—for all are present in admirable proportion—is excellently described. 
And even at the end of the story, when the teller of it returns to take his 
revenge, he is forestalled by fate and saved from suspicion of murder by his own 
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kindliness. A maniac woman, a victim of the Jew, who has once or twice 
urged Pepe to the deed, has assassinated the rascal an hour before he arrives, and 
having been seen to pick up a starving kitten before he enters the house, he is 
proved not to have arrived before the crime was committed.. So we leave the 
old man, his identity still unrevealed, placidly serving as steward to his friend 
and his friend’s wife in the villa that had once been his own. And for my part I feel 
that the book has been treated with scant justice. Of the beauty of many passages, 
of the variety of the incidents, of the exquisitely natural manner in which the 
oddest things are discovered, space does not permit me to give an idea. But, after 
all, there is the book. All wise men and women will read it as soon as possible. 


Through Norway 


OR bicycling the roads of Norway are greatly inferior to 
those of most European countries, and yet the scenery 
is in parts so unique and interesting that I have often 

wondered that one meets so very few English riding there. On 
the route which these photographs illustrate the roads are in 
many parts narrow, the surface often rough or crumbly, the 
gradients steep, yet a rider who loves wild country will be richly 
rewarded if he will but be content to fare along at a reasonable 
pace, to dismount pretty often, and to err always on the side of 
excessive caution in descending the steep zigzags and curves, 
where the road creeps along the sides of tremendous precipices, 
unprotected by any adequate wall or rail, so that a mistake or 
slip might hurl him many hundred feet down the naked rock to 
the boiling river below. No cycling or tourist club has yet set 
up boards to mark the dangerous spots. The rider is left 
absolutely to his own guidance and judgment; and let him be 
over-cautious rather than venturesome if he would not break his 
neck, or at least his machine. 

The best season for such a ride depends on the weather, 
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; which in Norway is a more uncertain factor even than in 
England. On the whole, after seventeen years’ experience of 
4 the country, I should recommend either the end of June and 


beginning of July, or else the end of August and beginning of 
September ; not because the weather is better then, but because 
there is no danger of finding the little country inns crowded to 
overflowing with swarms of tourists. September in Southern 
Norway is often one of the finest and brightest months of the 
year, but the rider must remember that this route takes him over 
a very high table-land, almost to the level of perpetual snow. 
He will see masses of snow by the roadside in the very height 
of summer, and if he is caught in bad weather he will need far 
warmer wraps and more clothes than he can conveniently carry 
on his machine. 

Now as to the route, full details of which can be got from 
any guide-book. The steamer should be taken from Stavanger 
toSand. From Sand to Osen, on the Suldalsvand, there is a good 
road (about eleven miles) running by the banks of the beautiful 
Logen River, famous for its salmon, through a rich and well- 
wooded valley. From Osen the steam launch will be taken up 
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the lake to Naes. High mountains rise on every side, which at : 
one point seem to meet in front and bar all further progress, till | 
they slowly open out as the steamer approaches nearer, and form 
the famous *‘ Porta!.”” At Naes the BrRATLANDSDAL begins. In 
its lower portion it is a wild, 
thickly-wooded gorge, through 
which the narrow but excellent 
road is carried high up along 
the edge of sheer precipices, 
under overhanging rocks, and 
through short tunnels. After 
five or six miles the valley 
widens, the scenery grows 
wilder and bleaker, till the : 
beautiful Réldalsvand is E 
reached, ten or twelve miles 
from Naes. From here aroad fi 
goes to the north over the 
steep Horrebraekkene to Odde, 
about twenty-five miles, on the 
Hardanger Fjord. The first 
portion of the road is steep and 
difficult, but the last ten or i 
fifteen miles is good riding. 
This, however, is off our main 
route. From Réldal to Hav- 
KELID SAETER is eighteen to 
twenty miles. The road at 
first ascends gradually; after 
half-an-hour it turns abruptly 
to the right, and then with 
steep zigzags climbs some 
2,000ft. or more right up to 
the top of the pass. Almost 
every yard of this must be 
walked. j 
The last eins that I rode q 
across this pass—it was early 
in September—I was pushing 
my machine slowly upwards, 
when suddenly, round a sharp 
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corner, I almost walked into the only bicyclist that I saw that 
year between Sand and Daten. He was a German, and was 
most foolishly trying to ride down the pass, instead of 
dismounting. His experience did not seem pleasant, and a more 
piteous spectacle of abject fear I have rarely seen on a bicycle. 

About six miles beyond the top of the pass lies the com- 
fortable Haukelid Saeter Inn. The scenery here is magnifi- 
cently wild and bleak—a gaunt, naked, treeless table-land of 
rock, bog, and lake, above which just rise to a few hundred feet 
the snow-streaked bare tops of the highest mountains. Here 
you feel that you are indeed on the roof of the world. 
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~*YCLISTS whose acquaintance with the pastime is not of very recent 
C growth will remember that the earlier patterns of tandems were addicted 
to breakages at the fork crowns, because the makers, in their unwisdom, 
used similar fittings for tandems to those which they employed for singles, 
despite the immensely greater strain entailed upon the longer machine. One 
does not often hear now, fortunately, of this typeof breakage, but an accident 
which befel two well-known Liverpool riders lately shows that the danger still 
exists if the machine is not properly constructed. The riders in question were on 
a tandem which is said to have been of French make, and while on the Manchester 
road, near Timperley, the forks gave way, and both riders were thrown very 
heavily to the ground, sustaining a severe shaking, and being badly bruised. 
Luckily for them they were riding slowly at the time ; otherwise the conse- 
quences would probably have been extremely serious, as the riders in question 
were well-known tacers. 

But fork crown breakages are not confined to tandems, for a Belfast journal 
reports a similar accident to a safety at Newtownards. A dozen club riders were on 
their way to Dundonald, when the fork of one of the machines suddenly snapped, 
and the rider was precipitated to the ground, where he lay unconscious until 
lifted by his companions. A medical man was soon in attendance, and it was 
found that the rider, although he had sustained a great shock, and was much 
bruised, had no bones broken. The incident serves to emphasise the necessity 
of refraining from the use of too light machines and of those that are too 
cheap to be good ; and, further, the importance of an occasional inspection of 
the tubing on every part of the frame for any sign of fracture. 

It is surprising, to my mind, that more accidents do not occur, especially to 
lady riders, owing to the lack of attention which many of them pay to their 
machines, and also their unwillingness, in many cases, to attain any mechanical 
knowledge, which they regard as unnecessary, and so much avoidable trouble. 
I have seen ladies riding on machines in a condition which almost ‘‘ raises one’s 
hair,” and with a savg /ro’d which no man would dare to emulate. One day 
last week, for instance, I was riding in the West End, and overtook a lady 
whose curious deviations from a straight course were very striking. The cause 
was readily apparent ; her front wheel was considerably out of line with the 
rear one; in iact, when viewed from behind, the front wheel was constantly 
visible, instead of being hidden from sight. Of course, the fair rider was under 
the constant necessity of altering her steering, as it was absolutely impossible for 
the machine to move in a perfectly straight line ; and even when there were no 
ohjects ahead she could not maintain an even course. Yet she was all 
unconscious of this peculiarity, and also of the fact that her saddle was set 
askew, and her waist and shoulders twisted in the most ungraceful manner. 
But this was no wobbling novice ; she rode with all the confidence of a seasoned 
rider, and, as her course happened to lie in the same direction as my own for 
half a mile, I had opportunities of observing her complete coolness in threading 
her way among the traffic. She simply did not understand her machine, and if 
disaster of some kind does not overtake her in the end she may consider herself 
distinctly fortunate. 

The illegal laying of hands upon cyc‘ists while a-wheel by the police has 
been performed on three occasions within the last few weeks, and in each case it 
is salis'actory to note that the offending constable has been admonished from the 
bench. Following the Lanarkshire case, in which a military officer was thrown 
from his machine by a too zealous policeman, come two cases in Essex and in 
Cheshire respectively. In the Essex case, a policeman was guilty of two offences 
of this kind in succession, in the first instance forcibly pulling off a tandem 
couple from their machine, and in the second overthrowing a boy. The Cheshire 
case took place at Birkenhead, but was not a very serious one, as the policeman 
did nut hurt ‘the cyclist nor cause him to lose his balance, though he did lay 
hands on both machine and rider. Technica'ly, however, the constable was in 
the wrong, and it cannot be too generally known that a policeman has no 
authority to touch a rider while on a machine. If this were to be permitted, 
there is no telling what consequences might ensue, as a policeman could consider 
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The road after this is a steady descent of about fifty miles, 
through the Telemark to Dalen, the country growing more 
green and fertile and more thickly wooded as you advance. Just 
before reaching Dalen the road corkscrews down the precipitous 
sides of a steep mountain, through a dense forest, affording 
exceedingly fine views up several wild valleys. At Dalen the 
steamer can be taken through the new Banpak Cana to 
Skien, from which the railway runs to Christiania; or the rider 
can return by steamer from Skien to Stavanger or Bergen, on 
the way, if he choose, getting out at Christiansand, and exploring 
the wild and still unspoilt Saetersdal. PEREGRINUS. 


NOTES: é 


himself justified in endangering the life of any rider, although he was guilty, or 
perhaps only assumed to be guilty, of the most trifling offence known to the law, 

A great deal has been written of late about the depressed condition of the 
cycle trade and its bearing on the individual customer. In spite of all that has 
been said upon the subject, however, it is still as doubtful as ever whether those 
people who desire to get a ‘‘ first-class bicycle for a £5 note” will ever see their 
aspirations realised. The high-grade bicycle will continue to maintain its price ; 
to ride first quality machines invariably pays in the end, in more ways than one. 
What is being done at the present moment, however, by several firms is to 
put upon the market a third or even fourth grade machine, in order to compete 
with the small maker who assembles parts and brazes them together, not always 
with satisfactory results, As throwing some light on this subject, reference may 
be made to an interview which has been published in a Midland journal with 
Mr. J. K. Starley, whose firm has lately put upon the market a third-grade 
machine at twelve guineas, with a view to meet the popular demand. _Never- 
theless Mr. Starley said, in reply to the contention that ‘‘ there was a revolution 
taking place in regard to the prices of cycles,” and that ‘the high-priced 
machine of last year had almost ceased to exist,” that his firm had up to the 
present had no indication whatever of this. Their experience, he said, distinctly 
led them to the conclusion that the higher-priced machine was not a thing of the 
past, and those who are sufficiently conversant with the details of cycle 
construction to know the difference in ease of running and durability, to say 
nothing of appearance, between a cheap and an expensive machine, will desire 
this state of things to continue. THE PILGRIM. 


, + —— 
ON THE GREEN. 

N interesting event in golf—the birth of a new golf course—was fittingly 

A celebrated at Barton Court, in the south of Hampshire, by a match 

between those two eminent men, J. H. Taylor and J. Braid. The latter 
had the better of the match of eighteen holes—twice round a nine-hole course. 
He had the better from the beginning, and won by four up and two to play, 
Taylor never getting a serious grip of him. The scores were 83 and 88, the 
lowest for a single round being 41; and this shows that the course is not very 
smooth and easy. At least it shows that it is not short, and it seems to bristle 
with a variety of hazard of the inland species, so it should prove interesting. At 
the present stage it is inevitably new, but that is a matter that will mend. The 
greens have been laid with care, and all that can be done for the infancy of a 
golf course has been done under the experienced direction of Tom Dunn, who 
has brought into the grateful world so many babes of this kind. 

The Prestwick Golf Club, in a breathing space after the championship, has 
been holding a competition for its Victoria Jubilee Vase—a tournament very 
much on the lines of the competition held under the same name at Si. Andrews. 
Two Mr. Whighams, brothers of the American amateur champion (of whom 
there is some rumour that he has been captured by the Spaniards), were in the 
field, but the most hardly handicapped of the competitors was Mr. T. Anderson, 
who owed two, but nevertheless won the vase with some ease, never being really 
hard pushed in any of his matches. His opponent in the final was Mr. T. R. 
Lamb, whom he beat by four up and three to play. 

The annual team championship of the Yorkshire Union of Golf Clubs was 
held at Fixby, near Huddersfield-~-where Herd is the professional—this year. 
It always succeeds in exciting much interest. Hitherto, the Huddersfield team 
have constantly shown the greatest strength, and it was not likely that on their 
own green they would fail to win. And win they did, but it was only by the 
narrowest margin; for while their total was 689, the total of the Bradford Club 
was only 692; and three strokes is not a large matter out of so big a total. 
Some of the competing clubs put more than one team into the field, and the 
Huddersfield folk were represented by no less than four—first, second, third, 
and ‘an ‘extta.” . A long interval separated the first Huddersfield and Bradford 
teams from the rest 
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In the play for the Bowdon Club’s medal, 
for the best score in two rounds, open to any 
who had won the monthly medal of the club 
during the year, Mr. H. Holden showed very 
good form, with his two rounds of 81 and 79, 
for the weather was wet and disagreeable. With 
a penalty of ten strokes his nett total came out 
at 170, and at that score Mr. R. D. Maclaren, 
with twenty-four strokes allowed, tied with him 
for first place, six strokes better than the next 
scorer. 

The House of Commons, if it wishes to 
retain the respect of the country, ought to see 
to it that it gets a more capable lot together 
when it goes out playing team matches. Not 
long ago it suffered a severe, but not disgraceful, 
beating at the hands of the Furzedown Club, 
and since then it has been at Romford encoun- 
tering the local side. Not a member of the 
House of Commons gained a match, not one did 
so much as halve, and there were several, who 
ought to have known better, who-+lost many 
holes. These, no doubt, are to be pitied, as 
unfortunate, rather than guilty ; but what are 
we to think of those who ought to have been 
in their place, but were not—men conspicuous 
by their absence when their presence might have 
iurned the balance of the match? Where, for 
instance, were Mr. John Penn, Mr. Forster, Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton, and others who might have 
done service? The constituencies of these 
defaulting golfers ought surely to take them to 
yccount for it. 


The Meet of the 
Coaching Club. 


HE weather outlook on Satur- 
| day morning last was far from 
promising, but fortunately at 
the last moment the rain ceased, and 
the afternoon was both fine and fresh. 
The unpromising prospect, though, 
kept away from the Horse Guards’ 
Parade a large number of the spec- 
tators who usually congregate on 
these occasions; but in spite of the 
sodden state of the ground there were 
a good many people present. 

Mr. W. H. Grenfell was the first 
to put in an appearance at the rendez- 
vous with his team of dark bays, and 
he was shortly followed by Mr. J. H. 
Horten with a mixed team. Of the 
twenty-nine coaches mustering on the 
Parade, there were no fewer than ten 
with mixed teams, that of Colonel 
Somerset, three fine-actioned piebalds 
and a skewbald, being perhaps the finest 
present at the meet. Sir Patterson 
Nickalls drove a blue roan with his 
three chestnuts, whilst Mr. C. J. 
Phillips’ bays and greys were particu- 
larly pleasing. 

Punctually at one o’clock a start 
was made, Sir John Thursby leading 
the way through the Mall, along 
Constitution Hill to Hyde Park 
Corner, where those who were bound 
for Ranelagh separated from the 
remainder, some of whom had Hurling- 
ham for their destination. 





Highland Milking Songs. 
T may not be generally known, at any rate 
south of the Tweed, that in some of the 
remoter parts still of the Scottish High- 
lands an old form of folk-song is still preserved, 
namely, the milking song, the day for singing 
which is, like that of many other songs in bonnie 
Scotland, the 25th day of January; not that it 
is only heard on that day, as it is often crooned 
the year through during the time the kine are 
being milked. It is rather remarkable, too, 
that rich as England and the Lowlands of 
Scotland are in songs and poetry, they are totally 
deficient of milking songs, while, on the contrary, 
the Highlands are comparatively rich in them. 
An allusion here and there is to be found in the 
lyrics of the Lowlands, but then it is usually to 
ewe milking, as in the ‘* Flowers of the Forest,” 
but there is no reference to the’ milking of the 
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cows. The origin and use of the milking song, 
which is so essentially Scotch, may be settled in 
the fact that cows, much after the manner of 
human beings, have at times somewhat peculiar 
tempers; chat in certain moods they are not 
easily induced to give their milk ; and that, asa 
matter -of fact, they have the power to withhold 
it, at least to a certain extent. Being like human 
kind in these particulars, they are, naturally, 
like them in others, and are especially accessible 
to flattery and the soothing influence of that 
music which ‘‘soothes the savage breast,” as 
we are told. In earlier days, when the cow 
got at all fractious she received a flyte, or even a 
kick, which barbarous system of gaining a point 
was somewhat of a failure, for the cow did not 
hesitate to kick back, with the result that the 
maid and her pail were overturned together. 
Hence the milkmaid conceived the idea that 
soothing and kind treatment was the best way 
to arouse the better feelings of a cow, and so 
the milking song came as naturally to the maid 
as the baby’s lullaby to the mother. Strange as 
it may appear, cows are not unlike children in 
that they like to be addressed in endearing terms, 
which are all the more acceptable if set to a soft 
and crooning air; and there is another similarity 
in that these Highland milking songs are very 
much like what a mother or nurse would sing to 
a baby while getting it to sleep. To take a 
stanza of one song as a specimen, the words, 
roughly translated from the Gaelic, are as 
follows: ‘*Gently, my cow, gently, my little 
heifer, gently! Gently, my cow, be gentle and 
quiet, my darling ; I will milk the cow with soft 
hand that will not hurt her; with the palm of 
my hand, soft and smooth as silk, I will milk 
my darling.” In another verse of this song a 
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fling is made at the Southerner, in that the cow is praised as being superior to 
certain nasty cows that are ignorant of the Gaelic tongue and “ understand only 
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the English language.” It must not, however, be supposed that it is only Highland 
cows or cattle to which the Gaelic tongue is familiar that are soothed by the croon- 
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ing of a milking song, as it is on record that on 
one occasion, at least, an Angus Doddy, as the 
hornless cows of the Angus breed are called, 
was purchased at a cattle fairin Athole. She 
was guaranteed to bea fine milker, and was in 
every respect a handsome animal. She could 
not, however, be induced to yield her milk; 
and although the maid tried all the milking 
songs she knew in Gaelic and exercised all her 
blandishments on the animal, she could get no 
milk. At last, however, it was suggested that 
as the Angus Doddy was a stranger, it would 
be well to try the effect of an English song or a 
song in the English tongue upon her, This 
was done, but as there are no milking songs 
in English, the maid had to fall back upon the 
only song she knew, ‘Jessie, the Flower of 
Dunblane ”—hardly an English lyric, by the way. 
The effect, however, was entirely satisfactory, as 
the cow at once freely parted with her milk. 
Below is given a specimen of these milking 
songs (the one from which the before-mentioned 
verse was translated), culled from Ardnamurchan, 
though the song probably had its origin in 
Morven, as the grazing place, Doire-na- 
Giubhsaich, mentioned, is near that place. It is 
noted for its fir trees. The poem is called an Oran 
Buaile, or Shieling song, and is as follows :— 


‘¢ Teiris a bhd 
Teiris an t’aghan beag, 
Teiris a bhd, 
Teiris a Chadmhag ; 
Bleoghnaidh mi bhd 
Le lamh bhog nach goirtich i, 
Mo dhearn mar an side, 
Bleoghnaidh mi ’Chadmhag. 


‘* Bi laghach, a bho, 
Bi laghach, bi ceanalta, 
Li sidbhalta, ceanalta, 
Laghach, a runag; 
Gheibh i bad feoir, 
Is leaba de’n rainuich ’uam, 
Gheibh i min air burn lainnir, 
’S am bainne cha diult i. 


‘¢ Bheir i am bainne dhomh, 
’*S i bheir am bainne dhomh, 
Criosalt no buarach. 
Cha luaidh mi ri’ m’ eudail, 
Cha thog i cas idir, 
*S cha teann i ri crosdachd, 
Mar a nian crodh mosach nach tuig ach 
a bhéurla ! 


‘¢Tha’n t’sine bhog, bhlath 
Aig martan an aigh, 
Tha ’bainne bog, blath, 
’Se fo bharr a ta cuiraidh ; 
Mo ghaol is mo chiall 
Air an aghan bheag, luach, 
Fhuair mise do ghealladh, 
Am bainne orm nach diult thu. 
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Moch maduinn a miireach, Sue must ha’ been foaled in the sixties, 4 
Bi’dh ’m féur thu’n na ghin dhuit I’ve shod her for twenty-three year ; a 
An Doire-na-Giubhsaich, She was past mark o’ mouth when / knowed her, § 
Bheir thu dhachaidh lan wth, There aint many like her down ’ere. P 
S cinnt ’nach diult thu dhomh pairt deth !” : Pa: ; . ‘A 
You know, ’taint no nail that has pricked her, A 
In this song /e7r7#s is a term of conciliation used to cattle, but never to It’s pints, sir—she’s reg’ ler wore out ; i 
horses ; cr/osa/t is a compound term of cv.os, a belt, and a/f, a joint, and refers O, I'll take off her shoes if you ask me, is 
to an instrument used for coercing vicious cattle; duarach refers to shackles > sre can’ . ‘ ro’ | 
el i i Ble Sead So ee @ ak te : sa pte iat But there can’t be no manner o’ doubt. | 
place n the hind feet in a figure of 8, and it is when these prove ineffective : : ; i 
that the crfosalt is called into use, which has the effect of forcing one of It aint. no good catching at straws, sir. ‘ 
crummie’s fore feet up, so that she stands on three legs, and is prevented It’s like this, you can’t ’elp them things ; 
from kicking. — a Nes Bcd But her top is a picture, I’ll grant yer, i 
We now give a fairly literal linear translation of the above Gaelic milking QO, there now, why aint she got wings ! ; 
song, resuming at the second verse, the first stanza having been already given i 
above : 
‘‘ Be nice, now, my cow, Ah! it’s many a time on the hillside ‘ 
- é , ’ y : 
Be nice, and be gentle, You’ve watched the hounds drawing below; 
Pe = and mens When, catching the first faintest whimper, 
nd all you : , - ; > ; 
ge eh sbaggemcaliemagg You'd snatch at your bridle and ‘ go.” 
Of all pets the dearest ! i 
She will get a nice wisp of hay, Why, you know the game better than I do ; 
And a soft bed of ferns from me, On the tops of your toes to the meet is 
With a drink of meal and crystal-clear water, You would just pick your steps like a lady, 5 
And meantime she will not refuse me her milk. And the way you would jump was a treat 3 
“She will give me her milk, Yes, playful you were, and ‘twas catching— ¢ 
he rd rie she heen ae Care never kept pace with your stride ; 
‘ore leg fetter or hind feet shackle y . + o7 8 . § 
“he Stas hes igndhand aoripsananancr senate When you leaped from a “tit ” in the hedgerow ‘ 


Shall not be so much as mentioned in connection with my darling; 


She will not lift a leg, I'he nervous ones said that you shied. 





Nor will she show any ill-temper, Long back in the past, | remember, 
Such as is only shown by the nasty cows We came home from hunting one day 
That understand only the English language. With a pretty girl riding beside us, 

Rik oul aaron tx the teat My dear old mare, what did I say? 
way ce peaneay, bege ial i You knew it was no game at polo, | 
ia te a cd delight ‘ullest Preren And did not see why you should shove, - IP 
My dear and delight But you Jaid back your ears and looked wicked ; i 
Is the beautiful little heifer; You did though, you jealous old love! 
She has given me her promise That’s past, and my fortune’s behind me, 

Phat she will not refuse me her milk. And all of my youth has gone too ; 

“Oct to the grazing ground, We’ve spent them together, old lady, H 
Out to the grazing ground, And now—now I’m parting with you. i 
a the grazing ground, _ Very well, lay your head on my shoulder é 

To-morrow morning early ! . . 7 a < y 
Tie esas WAR eed al ep to thy knee a I suppose you must have your own way. 

in Dickies Aeraliach. , There! She's ripped off another coat button, 
She will thence carry home a full udder, What will my old housekeeper say ! i 
And sure I am that she will not thereof :efuse me a fair, full share.” ARTHUR O. FIsurr. # 
rw~ = ’ ee ~~ ry7a —~ ~ ry. ry. EB 
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& 
TTOHIS redstart has chosen : 

| for the site of his nest 

the hole in a tree stem, : 
but his kind is very variable in 
choice of a site; a bit of F 
crumbling wall—any arrange- i 
ment, or derangement, that E 
offers some sort of hole as a } 
foundation is welcome. The 
4 


redstart nests much in the 
places in which a robin, with 
which he has no little affinity, 
will nest. He is migratory, 
though, and the robin is 
resident. These eggs, that 
look almost white in the 
picture, are in reality of a 
very vivid, although very pale, 
blue. They are not as bright 
in colour as the hedge-spar- 
row’s eggs, and are peculiarly 
brittle of shell. There is no 
jollier, brighter, more lively 
little bird in all the wood- 
lands than the redstart who 
has this nest. The cock bird 
is very gay, with white splash 
on head, and the ruddy hues, 
contrasted with dark colours, 
from which he has _ his 
name. But his special attrac- 











tion is the quickness of his C. Reid, Wishaw, N.BP. NEST IN A TREE’: STEM. < Copyright 
movement, that almost chal- / 

lenges the eye to follow him, as he ‘‘starts”’ like a_ red plumaged wife shares with him. Later in the year he will vary 
flash from one post of observation to another, catching an his diet with the milky-soft, half-formed grain of the corn, but 
insect as he goes; for these birds are purely insectivorous by ~_ this is rather by. reason of lack of insect food than of choice, 


taste. And this faculty of quick movement his more soberly- His presence is, in the main, a pure benefit to the gardens, 
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Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece represents Mrs. Henry Fludyer, wife of 
Colonel Henry Fludyer, formerly commanding the 2nd 
Battalion Scots Guards. Mrs. Fludyer, who was 


married in 18g1, is the daughter of Mr. Alexander Radcliffe 
Hordern. Colonel Fludyer, who is brother to Sir Arthur John 
Fludyer, Bart., of Ayston Hall, served in the Egyptian Campaign 
of 1882 and in the Suakin Expedition of 1885. 
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The Thames Conservancy 


AND 


Mr. Stoneham, C.C. 


ROM time immemorial the Thames Valley has been 
subject to periodical inundations, after the manner of 
valleys. They are neither very sudden nor very destruc- 
tive, but they are very inconvenient, especially to those who 
have chosen to plant their dwellings at a low level. The early 
inhabitants seem to have been a prudent race, and selected spots 


‘of moderate but still sufficient elevation. Thus they kept them- 


selves in security while enjoying the advantages of a situation 
on the highway of commercial intercourse. Thus arose the 
townships or villages of Maidenhead, Bray, Boveney, Windsor, 
and Eton, among others. At some of these places were fords, 
and subsequently bridges. 
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The approaches to Windsor Bridge are dignified by the 
residences of two somewhat conspicuous personages ; one is Mr. 
J. Taylor, a party in the still unsettled case of Taylor versus 
the Corporation of Windsor, now commonly called the Eton 
Hampden ; the other is Mr. Stoneham, a bee-fancier, and lately 
elected County Councillor for Berks. The latter gentleman was 
unknown to fame until the year 1894, when a flood of almost 
unprecedented magnitude disturbed the serenity of the neigh- 
bourhood so far as to cause the Eton authorities to dismiss the 
school. Mr. Stoneham took advantage of the hibernation of his 
bees, and planned a campaign against the guardians of the river. 
He organised a committee under the presidency of the Mayor 
of Windsor, Mr. H. Webber, well known to former generations 
of Etonians from his successful efforts to supply the defects of 
their regular dietary. The first move was a call on th2 Conser- 
vators of the Thames to restrain the river, which had been, by 
Act of Parliament, placed under their control—a control which 
Mr. Stoneham’s experience had shown to be futile. The Con- 
servators held an enquiry at different localities in the valley, 
Windsor being one. At this enquiry Mr. Stoneham showed 
that he was a person not to be trifled with, and that he enter- 
tained a very scanty respect for the august body before whom 
he appeared, more as an accuser than a witness. In vain the 
chairman protested that their duty concerned navigation, atid 
navigation only, and that they had no money for other purposes. 
Mr. Stoneham retorted that they misapplied their funds, and 
wilfully sanctioned obstructions in the bed of the stream, thus 
causing it to overflow, to the detriment of himself and other 
riparians. His strictures were numerous and severe. According 
to his showing, the elements had nothing to do with the matter. 
It was wholly and solely the fault of the Conservators, who 
were ignorant, incompetert, negligent, and effete. Since the 
enquiry, the indefatigable Mr. Stoneham has ceaselessly per- 
ambulated the river bank, worried the Conservators, and filled 
column after column in the local Press with his grievances. 
Finally, he was elected to the County Council, and from this 
post of vantage he redoubles his attacks on Sir Frederic Dixon 
Hartland, M.P., and his coadjutors. The effect upon these 
officials is clearly the same as if Mr. Stoneham, C.C., were 
one of his own bees, but seems hardly likely to serve the 
interests of Windsor or Eton. 

The whole question of floods, and their prevention or miti- 
gation, is too long to be dealt with here. Fortunately the 
above-mentioned committee has among its members several 
persons of weight and good judgment, and their intercourse with 
the Conservators has been reasonably conducted and productive 
of good. ‘The chief point of differeace between the committee 
and the Conservators has been in reference to the adoption of 
telephonic communication from lock to lock. There is a good 
deal to be said for the contention of the Conservators, that such 
communication would not be worth the cost of adopting it, and 
there is reasonable ground for thinking that they have done, and 
are doing, a good deal of useful if not very showy or pretentious 
work, which ought to have the efféct of reducing in some degree 
the height of flood water. 

On the other hand, it may be said that the riparians them- 
selves have done very little, although it is impossible to deny 
that they contribute largely to the evil which they deprecate. 
The continuous growth of population has covered with buildings 
much land formerly available as a flood outlet, roads are 
gradually raised, so as to form virtual embankments, and the 
water can no longer pass by many channels that used to be free 
Windsor has been carrying out a scheme of embankment that 
may possibly have the effect of saving the lower parts of the 
town from flood, though the test of its success is yet to come. 
The motive, at any rate, of the Corporation has been good. 
Eton has confined itself to a report, the substance of which has 
been commended by the Conservancy engineer, and which cer- 
tainly appears to contain proposals likely to cause very material 
improvement. No steps have, however, been taken to carry 
out the proposals. The matter seems capable of very brief 
explanation. The river narrows at Windsor Bridge, and what- 
ever may be done above or below it is not at this point sufficient 
for the volume discharged during a flood of any consequence. 
Nothing can remedy this except facility for water to flow freely 
on the side of Eton remote from the river. Whenever there is 
an excessive rainfall, Eton cannot fail to be an island. The 
only task for Etonians is to prevent this island from being 
reduced to a vanishing quantity. The scheme is, in its main 
features, one of very old standing. After every big flood, when 
the sense of damage is fresh, the id2a is revived by the sufferers. 
A short period of immunity diminishes: the impulse to action. 
Some fresh reason is discovered for asserting that what has been 
before will not be again, and prosperous Eton goes on its way 
rejoicing. The present fi sion is to say that the main channel 
of the river is sufficient if the Conservators and their officials do 
their duty. A clear recollection of former floods, and an 
examination of existing circumstances, lead to a different 
conclusion. 
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Walter Wellmann, of America, left Tromso on the 
Frithyof in search of the North Pole. That, of course, it 
is quite possible he may not reach; but he, and the accom- 
plished men of science who are with him, will most likely make 


Tow is the day of Polar expeditions. On Monday Mr. 


valuable discoveries in Franz Josef Land. They mean to make 
Cape Flora their base, push on ina small party with canvas boats, 
sledges, and dogs to a point somewhere beyond 82deg., where 
they will winter; and then, when spring comes, they will make 
a push for the Pole in sledges. For our own part, we are even 
more closely interested in the Antarctic Expedition now being 
organised and equipped by Sir George Newnes, for the Antarctic 
region is more fascinating, because it is more difficult and less 
known than the Arctic. We hope soon to bein a position to give 
full particulars of the equipment of this expedition, to which the 
most exact care is being given, while no expense is being spared. 





Huge prices have been the rule at Christie’s lately. On 
Saturday Prince Rupert and his brother Maurice, by Vandyke, 
brought in 720 and 580 guineas respectively. Addison himself 
and his wife—for it was the Bilton Hall collection from Holland 
House that was offered for sale—were cheap; and after them 
came Romneys from elsewhere. Five thousand two hundred 
guineas was the colossal price secured for the Marchioness of 
Townsend, and 3,000 guineas were required before Madame 
Susan Joueune changed hands. With infinite truth does a 
contemporary remark, “the sale altogether afforded clear proof 
of the increasing estimation in which the masters of portraiture 
of the last century are held.” 





“Made in Germany”; we are accustomed to see the legend 
on the boxes of the inanimate toys of children ; but now it seems 
that the living things which make sport for men ought also to be 
labelled in like manner. Foxes, it appears, are imported from 
Germany and turned down in the Midlands. We earnestly hope 
the story may not be true, for, if true it be, it means mange to a 
dead certainty, vad it argues a want of sportsmanship and good 
feeling in some Midland covert owners. If importation be 
necessary, and we fear it may be so, it were far better to avoid 
the German foxes. In Wales, and in parts of Scotland that 
cannot be hunted, save on foot, there are plenty of wild foxes to 
spare, and the importations from these districts would be at least 
healthy. But the best cure of all would be the growth of better 
feeling between the devotees of the gun and the followers of the 
hounds. 


According to the strictest Scriptural computation, the world 
is about 6,000 years old, and there are geologists who have 
evidence to support them in saying, that if you multiplied the 
figures by ten you would still be a long way inside the mark. 
In these circumstances, the man who, without having recourse to 
science, invents a new way of killing himself after all these years, 
may be reckoned a suicidal genius. Such a man lived until last 
week in Brussels. It fell out that one afternoon he took refresh- 
ment in a cabaret of that city. He might have survived the 
liquid refreshment if the landlord had not entered witha dish of 
live eels. Promptly the guest, in the boastful humour of the 
drunkard, wagered that he wouid bite off the head of one of the 
eels, and set to work to prove his words. But eels are slippery, 
and before that unfortunate toper had got his teeth fairly into 
the eel the latter was down his throat. Doctors were called in, 
and did their best ; but the case was quite outside their experi- 
ence, and the unfortunate man died in horrible agonies. We 
make no doubt that, if there was a post-mortem, the eel was still 
found to be quite lively. 


Hay is always a “‘chancy” crop. This year, so far as the 
grass crop has gone, it has been good universally; but for the 
successful making of hay one wants a special Providence to be 
directing the clerk of the weather. And the clerk of the 
weather has not been quite kind to everybody in the process of 
saving or making. We are inclined to think, however,. taking 
England all over, and excluding exceptional parts, that he gave 
haymakers their fair chance. Those that took their chance, and 
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cut and made their hay early, must have a crop far heavier than 
the average. On the other hand, the fortunes of those cutting 
a little later hang, at the moment of writing, rather in the 
balance. Their prospective hay has had a drenching, but as 
yet not so prolonged a drenching as should ruin its prospects as 
hay ; but the outlook for them is not very rosy. 


It is easy to be wise, and hard not to assume unwarranted 
airs of wisdom, after the event. Those of us who have got our 
hay in dry, and early, would be something more than hvnan if 
we could help priding ourselves a little on the superiority of our 
judgment to that of those unfortunates whose hay lies in dank 
wisps in the field; but probably the very general mistake of 
the British farmer and country gentleman is to delay too long, 
rather than to hurry too much, about cutting the grass. Not 
that the weather is more likely to be kind early than late— 
perhaps just the contrary, so far as it is within the sphere of 
practical reckoning at all—but when the grass is left, to grow 
too dry, it loses a deal of its nourishment for stock or horses. 
There is the temptation to see it grow a little longer in the stalk, 
a little closer at the roots; but what it gains at the one end it 
loses at the other, and we were generaily wiser to cut a little 
sooner than we do. 





A good breadth of the wheat crop is now in ear, and flowering 
time has come. Conditions have not been favourable for this, 
and when we 1emember rust has appeared in many districts, 
it cannot be said that the prospects of the crop are as bright as 
they were two months ago. There will be an enormous crop of 
straw, but the weight of grain depends upon the next few 
weeks, and if we do not get some hot sun it will be small. 
Other European countries seem to have been experiencing some 
queer weather, and there are reports of terrible hailstorms from 
Germany. 





There is an interesting article in the June number of the 
journal of the Board of Agriculture on English orchards. The 
writer shows the state into which our English orchards have 
fallen from neglect. Lately we have had some _ beautiful 
Tasmanian apples on sale in the London streets, and these have 
shown us what a judicious selection of good sorts can do. 
English orchards appear to be full of badly-selected, badly- 
pruned, badly-planted trees, which are given over to insect 

- enemies, and are generally ill-cared for. 


Unfortunately, it seems inevitable that disappointment 
must yet again be the portion of the fruit grower. Some of the 
cherries seem to be doing exceptionally well, but others are 
making but a poor show. Besides the evils of cold nights and 
ungenial days, they have had to contend, in the south-east of 
England—that is to say, in the chief cherry-growing counties— 
with an unusual stress of prolonged high wind. Scarcely ever, 
in Kent and Sussex, do we remember a spring so windy, 
whether from the west or from the east. From, both quarters 
the wind has blown continuously, strong and cold. The bigger 
fruit trees, and the pears even more -than the apples, are very 
disappointing after the exceedingly fine promise they gave 
in the early spring. They have been frost-bitten and wind- 
nipped. Strawberries, too, so far as regards the early varieties, 
are no less a disappointment. There has been little warm 
sun to ripen or warm rain to swell them. Possibly the later- 
ripening kinds may do better, but that remains to be seen. The 
vegetable crop generally, even including peas and beans, which 
one would suppose to be subject to much the same conditions as 
the strawberry crop, promises, and fulfils previous promise, a great 
deal better. 


A correspondent is calling attention to the evil wrought in 
his garden this year by the caterpillar pest, which, he affirms, is 
particularly rampant among his rose trees. We have great 
hopes, however, that his is not an instance of the rule, but 
rather of the exception. For the most part, the foliage of our 
trees is remarkably free from the attacks of caterpillar this year. 
There is none of that wholesale stripping of the oak trees that we 
have seen in some former years, reducing the branches to a bare 
aspect more suggestive of winter than of spring. It may be 
that insect pests will be rife enough later on, but it is now pretty 
certain that they will not be early. The cold winds and keen 
frosts of May were all against their early development. 


The subject of education has received increasing attention 
for some time, and as particularly applied in improved 
methods to the equine species, is now being demonstrated at the 
Agricultural Hall by Professor Norton B. Smith. To convince 
the horse of man’s superiority, the Professor at one time enters 
into a kind of wrestling match, in which the horse is soon 
vanquished, and he claims that when the animal is once thrown 
it afterwards becomes perfectly tractable. At our visit this was 
not exactly the case in respect to a certain “ untamed” black 
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colt, but certainly when the treatment had been repeated two 
or three times the insubordination was extinguished, at any rate 
for the time being, while the horse positively trembled at the 
sound of the Professor’s voice, although even the suspicion of 
cruelty was conspicuous by its absence in the treatment used. 
A grey mare addicted to vicious kicking propensities after some 
trouble was brought into a state of subjection by being deprived 
of the use of her near fore leg by the use of a single footstrap, 
and was then put through somewhat severe tests to demonstrate 
the success of the treatment, such as passing amidst exploding 
fireworks, jets of steam, drums beating, shrill whistles, and 
other sudden and discordant noises, disconcerting even to the 
audience. 


The shooting for the Lord Lieutenant’s Cup at the meeting 
of the Irish Rifle Association took place at the Raheny range, 
County Dublin, on Tuesday and Wednesday of last week. As 
it is from the shooting in this match that the selection for the 
Irish Eight is made, it created much interest amongst the small 
body of riflemen which Ireland can muster. Captain Barnett, 
who made the top score at the English Eight Prize Meeting at 
Hounslow, secured his place in the Irish Eight, leaving five to 
be selected at the Irish Meeting. The shooting for the Lord 
Lieutenant’s Cup is done at gooyds. and 1,oooyds., 25 shots at 
each range on both days of the competition. On Tuesday (first 
day) at gooyds. Mr. W. L. Joynt put together the fine score of 113 
out of the possible 125, but he did not do so well at 1,o00yds. The 
five gentlemen gaining places on the Eight are :—F. W. Henry, 
398 points; W. L. Joynt, 378; B. W. Whitestone, 375; R. 
Duncan, 367; J. Morgan, 363. The other two to represent 
Iceland are selected at the Bisley Meeting. The recent meeting 
of the English Eight Club at Hounslow has also much influence 
in determining the selection of the English Eight; but there is 
no definite shooting for places in that team. 


The Royal Cork Yacht Club Regatta, which was brought 
off on June 22nd and 23rd, was greatly marred by two of the 
principal competitors becoming disabled on the opening day. 
The first match, which was for yachts exceeding 6oft. linear 
rating, resolved itself into a dual contest between the Duc 
d’Abruzzi’s Bona and Mr. F. B. Jameson’s Ailsa, the latter 
having to allow the former romin. gsec. on the fifty-mile course. 
Ailsa’s ill luck still continued to follow her, for not long after the 
first round was completed her top mast was carried away, which 
put her altogether out of the race, and Bona was left to finish 
alone. For the next match Mr. P. Donaldson’s Isolde and 
Mr. P. M. Inglis’s Astrild had their fighting flags aloft; the 
latter got the best of the start, for the Fife boat was over the 
line too soon and was recalled, but Mr. Donaldson’s cutter 
quickly passed her rival, and at length won the race with con- 
siderable ease. Astrild’s bowsprit parted just before the harbour 
was reached. On the following day Bona had a sail over, as 
Ailsa could not get her damage repaired in time, while Isolde 
put another winning flag to her credit, Astrild being greatly 
handicapped by the copper on her bows being displaced. 





On Monday, June 2oth, the competitors in the race for the 
German Emperor’s Heligoland Cup commenced their arduous 
journey across the North Sea. The actual starters were: Mr. 
C. L. Orr-Ewing’s Rainbow, Mr. F. B. Atkinson’s Charmian, 
Mr. W. M. Johnstone’s Latona, Sir John Pender’s Siesta, Mr. 
C. Quentin’s Merrythought, Mr. G. A. Henty’s Egret, and Mr. 
E. Lapthorn’s Castanet. After an exciting race Merrythought 
was declared winner, Latona being given second and Castanet 
third prize. The yachts engaged in the match for the North Sea 
Cup were despatched two days earlier than those competing in the 
sister race. The handsome trophy was manufactured by Messrs. 
Hancock, of Old Bond Street, for Mr. Gordon Hodgkinson, the 
donor, who subsequently had the pleasure of giving it to Mr. 
Macgildowney, whose May Morn won the contest. 


Until the more or less local deluges of rain at the end of 
last week and beginning of this, trout-fishing was distinctly 
good all the country over. Even in those rivers whose main 
dependence is the May-fly, the fact that there was no regular 
carnival week of these insects seems to have prolonged both the 
general life of their kind and the general appetite of the fish for 
them beyond normal lengths. But other flies have been taken 
freely, and on the whole the angler ought not to revile fortune 
for the results of the year, so far as it has gone. The Teme has 
been a good river all through the spring; the Usk distinctly dis- 
appointing—salmon in the river, but declining to move, is the 
general report, There has been much grumbling on the Test, 
but some good fish have been caught, for all that. The Itchen, 
judging by report, has yielded more of its extremely shy and 
dainty trout than in average years. Moreover, the sea-trout 
everywhere, whether so-called, or in the countries where they 
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are captured under the name ot “ peal,” have been running well- 
On the whole, the angler’s recreation has consisted less in the 
pleasures of hope and contemplation than it is apt to do. 





Few of us are sufficiently ardent entomologists to regret 
very sincerely a scarcity of insect life, but the fly-fisher has had 
some exceptional cause for complaint this year. The March 
Brown did not appear in the numbers that are fairly expected of it 
on the streams of the Western half of England (we do not refer to 
that extreme West in which the Blue Upright is the never-failing 
stand-by), and now that the time has come when we may fairly 
reckon up the result of the May-fly season we are not able to say 
great things for it. The fly has risen captiously; now and again 
on the Test, that prince (we had almost said facile princeps) of 
trout streams, there has, nevertheless, been a fair rise, 
but even there it has not been ‘big business,” and on 
other rivers there has been even less appearance of the regular 
‘“* May-fly carnival.”” Nevertheless there are other flies besides 
the May-fly—on most rivers, that is to say—though for practical 
purposes all other flies are useless on some streams, such as the 
chalk streams of Hertfordshire, Lea, Mimram, and the like. But 
too much May-fly sometimes spoils the later fishing ; let us try 
to look on it in that light, with philosophical resignation and a 
cheerful hope for the future. 





There still seem to be some of the effects of his late racket 
practice about Peter Latham’s tennis. In his match with Fennell 
—the deciding half of it, that is, for it was not the writer’s 
fortune to witness the former half, played at Queen’s Club as 
far back as last April—he exhibited wonderful dash and power, 
indeed, but scarcely that certainty which we have grown to 
look for in his game. But his power and activity were crush- 
ing. He found Fennell, too, a little below his best mark, so 
that the game was really something of a massacre. With fifteen 
and a bisque—the odds at which they played—it is, perhaps, 
asking a little too much of Fenneil, finished player though he is, 
to make a fair fight with the champion. 





Before long will be printed in Country Lire, with copious 
illustrations, an account of the beauties and the attractions of 
that wonderful sporting and residential hotel known as the 
Chateau Royal in the Ardennes, which was inaugurated last 
week. A special correspondent whom we sent to Ardennes 
declares that the place is of quite unique charm. Into it, the 
palace built by the late King of the Belgians, and enlarged by 
the present King, has been incorporated. It stands on a lofty 
and well-wooded eminence; its arrangements and cuisine are 
excellent ; it has golf-links and space for pigeon-shooting for the 
stay-at-home sportsmen, and at least 10,000 acres of mixed 
shooting—deer, pheasants, hares, rabbits—to say nothing of 
capital trout-fishing for the more adventurous. A great coaching 
parade, much pigeon-shooting, an expedition to the famous 
grottoes of Han, a parade of auto-mobiles, and a ball were among 
the attractions of three brilliant'days. The guests were of the 
most distinguished. The Chateau has clearly a great future 
before it. 

Coming out from Cannon Street by the South Eastern 
Railway it sometimes happens that one has leisure for obser- 
vation; and if anyone will look out of the left-hand window, 
going countrywards, just as the train passes the church, he will 
see rather a curious effect in sparrow nests. Birds are very 
willing to make their nests of the materials that come most 
handy—they seldom trouble to go all through the wood looking 
for the straightest sticks—and these practical-minded sparrows, 
finding straw especially abundant in their neighbourhood, have 
built sundry nests in the same tree exclusively of straw, so far 
as the outer fabric is concerned. It is rather a bare tree, and 
the effect of these light yellow masses on the smoke-begrimed 
dark limbs are very curious. The most curious effect of 
all is produced by the sight of a sparrow flying up to the nest 
with one of these long straws in its mouth, for as a rule the 
sparrow is hardly seen against the dark background, and the 
long yellow straw looks as if it were being hauled up into the 
air by some supernatural agency. Lately we have seen a 
picture of a bird’s-nest made of spectacles, stolen, presumably, 
from the refuse of an optician’s shop, and, again, have heard of 
a nest made of wire; but for singular appearance neither can 
have rivalled these sparrows’ yellow nests on the dark boughs. 





The singular and slightly immoral habits of the cuckoo seem 
to give rise to no end of legends. The latest that we have 
heard relates that wherever a cuckoo is seen a sparrow will 
always be found in attendance on it. This is vouched for in a 
certain part of the country by so great a consensus of evidence 
that it is impossible to believe it to be without basis, though it 
is equally impossible to accept as established fact that a sparrow 
or any other small bird is at all a constant attendant either on 
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the comparatively few adult female cuckoos or the relatively 
many adult males. The fact, out of which that which we must 
regard as a fiction probably grew, is that the young cuckoo is 
constantly waited on for a while after it leaves the nest by a 
ridiculously small foster-mother. From the observation of this 
indisputable fact the story came, no doubt, that the cuckoo, of 
whatever age, is constantly so attended. It is fully sufficient 
basis for a cuckoo story; more substantial than any that can be 
found for such a creed as that firmly held by folks in another 
part of England, that the cuckoo turns into a sparrow-hawk 
in winter. Small birds, it is true, will sometimes mob a cuckoo, 
apparently under some similar delusion about its hawk-like 
nature, but this occasional mobbing does not amount to anything 
like constant attendance. 


Sooner or later the question will have to be faced, how are 
we going to preserve the native breeds of birds and beasts from 
extinction? In parts where there are large estates carefully 
looked after, all is well, but in many places where no protection 
is given, several of the most interesting varieties of birds and 
beasts are fast dying out. In the United States and in Canada, 
alarmed by the sure but by no means slow wiping out of various 
birds and beasts, steps have been taken by the State, or by large 
syndicates, to form sanctuaries, where certain of the oppressed 
breeds may, to a certain extent, be free from persecution, and 
have some reasonable chance to “increase and multiply.” The 
ultra-Conservative game laws of some of the States, or of the 
various provinces of Canada, show that with all the talk of 
freedom and equality peculiar to the people of the North Ameri- 
can Continent, they have the leaven of the old feudal days still 
lurking in them. 


In England the Royal parks and forests offer welcon e 
havens of rest, and an enthusiast like Sir Edmund Loder, with his 
** Paradise”’ at Leonardslee, sets a grand example for others to 
follow. Scotland—the North at all events—will always be 
looked after while grouse-shooting is the expensive luxury it is, 
and brings in the “‘ bawbees ” to the canny McTavish of that ilk, 
or his brither lairds; but Ireland is differently situated, and it is 
sad to see the grand tracts of moor and mountain lying practi- 
tally valueless. If districts could be taken in the Green Isle by 
syndicates, as in America, and properly watched and preserved 
for a few years, there is no reason why the West of Ireland 
could not be turned into a very ‘‘ happy hunting ground ” for the 
grouse-shooter and wild-fowler. As things at present exist, 
there is no great encouragement to those desirous of taking a 
shooting in that distressful country. One gentleman who took 
what was, so far as appearance went, a fine shooting, guaranteed 
to yield at least 300 brace of grouse, by very hard work managed 
to get 100 brace. But this was not so much the trouble. 
Having very grave suspicions that the keeper on the shooting 
was playing him false, he brought over a Scotch keeper to 
‘assist’ the other. That this was not at all satisfactory to 
keeper No. 1 was at once apparent, as keeper No. 2 was the 
recipient of several threatening notices before he was many days 
at his post. Sandy was, however, not to be frightened by 
trifles, and ‘stuck to his guns "’—or rather to his gun, which 
he always carried about with him. This was taken advantage 
of, and Sandy was summoned for carrying arms in a proclaimed 
district, and fined £10 by a bench packed with “ Morley 
magistrates,” as the queer class of justices of the peace put in by 
the late Government are called. In the end Sandy had to retire 
from the persecution he received, and the tenant threw up the 
shooting. 


The Women Writers’ Dinner. 


am \ HAT is the chief end of man?” is, I believe, one of the questions 
\W asked by the Presbyterian Catechism. ‘The people who compiled it 
could not have been Englishmen, or the answer would have been 
“to dine.” When an American arrives in London she brings with her the 
impression that the two great institutions of England are Church and State, but 
after she has been here a little while she finds out that it is not the Church and 
State at all, but the silk hat and the dinner. ~And she eventually comes to the 
conclusion that if additional words are ever written to the two National Airs, the 
new will embody the Englishmen’s desire as to the silk hat and the dinner to Save 
the one and Bless the other along with the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 

You who are an American and’a woman are somewhat indifferent to the 
silk hat, blind to its preciousness. Long ago you helped yourself to such 
articles of man’s attire as it suited you to take, wore them when you chose, how 
you pleased, and when you liked. The silk hat was one of those articles, so that 
any question relating to it was settled long since in the dressmaking department 
of your mind. 

But as to the other English institution, the Dinner, your interest is unabated, 
your curiosity unsatisfied. To your way of thinking, the difference between the 
English and the American way of regarding it-is shown in the different phrases of 
the two nations. In the United States we speak of ‘‘ eating dinner ” ; in England 
they speak of “dining.” Obviously that is the more important affair which has 
a whole noun to itself, instead of one shared with breakfast, luncheon, and 
supper. So you read laboriously of dining, of which there seems to be a. great 
variety. You hear that there are political dinners, regimental dinners, Royal 
Society-of-all-Sorts dinners, charity, theatrical, and legal dinners, and you read 
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laboriously the speeches appertaining thereio, until you are convinced that when 
all is said it is not women but men who are the talkative sex. 

This, more betoken, causes it suddenly to occur to you that women do not 
seem to be taken into consideration in the scheme of the English dinner. You 
discover that those which are reckoned really important women have no par 
heyond sitting in a gallery and looking on at the men below eating —and talking. 
It is bad enough to listen to them merely talking in the House of Commons 
you have a lively recollection of a debate on Women’s Enfranchisement, while 
you sat, securely caged and barred in, in the Ladies’ Gallery, with no one to help 
you to enjoy the delicate irony of the situation. But matters are one degree 
worse when you are expected to regard it as a privilege to watch them eating 
and talking, while you sit aloit, possibly hungry, necessarily silent, thinking all 
the while that you are capable of both eating and talking quite as much as those 
others on whom you are looking down, 

These are your views; and it appears that you share them with other 
women, else how account for the determination of a large number of them to 
dine? They are the women writers of London, and by some inexplicable chance 
you are invited to join them; you! whose literary training consists mainly of 
having acquired pen-cramp ; you! whose knowledge of books is just sufficient to 
prevent your ever having attempted to write one. But, bless you, you are not 
going to enlighten them any more than a man is going to correct another man 
for calling him captain when in reality he is only a subaltern. ; 

It is not without trepidation that you go to the Criterion on the evening of 
the dinner. There are to be 300 women writers present, and though you like 
individual women immensely, you are deadly afraid of them collectively. With 
men, now, it is just the other way round. But fear or no fear, you go wild 
horses would not keep you away—and having gone, you immediately find the 
assemblage to be composed of celebrities ; celebrities around everywhere, and 
not a man in sight. 

You wish that there were ; you are frankly fond of their society, and have 
rather contracted the habit of depending on them. The other women evidently 
think as you do; they are saying—as they pull off their gloves and let their fans 
slide from their laps under the table—how nice it is to be rid of men, isn’t it ? 
Some of them are more exact ; they say how nice it is to be rid of men for once, 
isn’t it? And you say, well, yes, for once ; but you hope it won’t happen again. 

As the dinner progresses you find your mind straying in three different 
directions pretty much at once—which is the way of the mind feminine. — Firstly 
you think of the amount of stationery that these 300 women writers represent. 
What sources of revenue they must be to the letter-paper manufacturers ; what 
objects of interest to the fountain pen people ; what subjects of solitude to the 
type-writer fraternity. Next you note what an unusually dressed lot of women 
they are, and not only well dressed but well coiffured. In vain do you look up 
and down the rows of heads, black, white, brown, red, yellow, and copper- 
coloured, for that peculiarity which used to be the sign and token of the woman 
writer, namely, a contradiction between the hair on their foreheads and that on 
tie napes of their necks. They used to be apparently ignorant of the fact that 
Providence does not put a violently curly fringe on the forehead of a woman only 
to give it the lie by hopelessly straight. locks hanging in front of the ears and on 
the neck. And in the third water-tight compartment of your brain you wonder if 
literature pays. As you are wondering your eye rests on diamonds—tiara, 
combs, mercury wings, necklace, sunbursts, stars, crescents, and other astro- 
nomical effects, not to mention rings, bracelets, and other minor gorgeousnesses, 
all on one woman, and you think that if literature declares dividends like that 
you are going in for it, heart and soul, mind and body, headache, backache, pen- 
cramp and all. By some chance your glance wanders to a frail slip of a woman, 
with short-cut hair, an absolutely colourless face, and upon it, an expression of 
physical suffering patiently endured. Your neighbour, who is doing the guide- 
philosopher-and-friend act, tells you that it is the face of her who wrote ‘* Ships 
that Pass in the Night,” whereupon you forget the diamonds, and conclude that 
no one thing, not even literature, is good enough ; that the Lrain is a cannibal, 
that it devours flesh and blood as well as nerve and brain power, It is an ugly 
idea, particularly for a dinner-table ; to divert yourself you ask one of those 
absent-minded questions with which people distract themselves, and others, 
‘*Who is in the chair to-night?” Your neighbour looks at you as if you had 
asked who is on the throne, and replies, ** John Oliver Hobbes —* Some Emotions 
and a Moral,’ you know.” You flounder, and finally come to the surface, 
sufficiently to observe that that tile has always seemed a contradiction you know, 
that as a general thing the emotions don’t seem to have a moral---they seem to 
be more intimately connected with an immoral. 

It is at this moment that a man (!) raps oa the table, and in the vo'ce of a 
curate saying *‘ Here beginneth the first verse of the second chapter,” craves 
silence for the chairwoman. He gets it, too, for he is that to. you. hitherto 
unknown specimen, the toast-master. Each of the 300 women, knowing what 
is coming, feels in her lap with one hand for her gloves, and takes her wine- 
glass in the other. The chairwoman, whom it is better to call John Oliver 
Hobbes, and best of all to call Mrs. Craigie, rises and says in a clear gentle 
voice, ‘* Ladies, the Queen !” And all London holds no prettier sight than that 
of those 300 women rising to drink the health of that other who, although a 
queen, is but yet a woman. 

Then it is time to smoke, and half of the women do it, while the o her 
half do not seem to mind their doing it. You, being a rank coward, compromise 
by holding an unlighted cigarette in your fingers, and saying that you won't 
have a match, thank you, because you are dieting. 

There are speeches ; being women’s speeches they are short, and being 
women writers’ speeches they are witty. In the intervals people circulate, and 
you improve the shining hour conversing with Gertrude Atherton, with her 
womanly gravity and childlike simplicity; with Flora Annie Steel, who 
amplifies her speech on ‘* Criticism” for your benefit until you feel that you will 
never, never be afraid of a critic—-a very good way to feel if you are going in. for 
literature ; with Clo Graves, who gives you an imitation of Max O’Rell, fit to 
make him despair of ever equalling himself ; with Mrs. Simpson (M. E. Senior), 
who claims to be the dean of the gathering, and who might have stepped straight 
out of ‘* Crauford” ; and with many others too numerous to mention, as we who 
write really good literature have a way of saying. 

’ The surprising part of it is that hardly anyone talks on any but the most 
aggressive subjects to anyone else, and this is owing to the fact that everyone 
is-——labelled. . By request of the committee, and consent.of everybody, everybody 
has pinned her-name-card to the front of her dress; the result is that nobody 
talks to anybody of the book that somebody else wrote. 

After that, never talk to you again of the triumphs of civilisation. This is 
the triumph of simplicity, and nowadays simplicity and civilisation are, as 
everyone knows, diametrically opposed. FLORENCE HAYWARD, 
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PON the uplands of 
Reading, in a suburb 
of the tamous Berk- 

shire town called Whitley, is 

the residence of one whose 
name is known throughout the 
world as the founder of the 
great firm of Sutton and Sons. 

We mean Mr. Martin Hope 

Sutton, whose long life has 

been devoted to the advance- 

ment of British horticulture. 
Mr. Sutton retired ten 

years ago from ruling over a 

great industry, and livesa rest- 

ful life at Cintra Lodge, of 

w hich several views are shown. 

On this bracing hill-top, over- 

looking the busy town and 

the spacious nurseries, gar- 
dening of a quieter kind is pur- 
sied by Mr. Sutton than in his 
restless earlier days. Both 
residence and garden are in- 
teresting, apart even from their 
association with an honoured 
name. As _ our illustrations 





depict, pretty spots abound: Conyright WHITE BROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
here a quiet shrub group, there 

an expanse of daffodils fluttering in the spring winds, with many When we visited Mr. Sutton, a warm May sun gladdened 
a noble chestnut casting its shadow over the rich meadow-lands. garden and landscape, laburnum and crimson ‘* May” filled the 
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shrubberies with colour, and the 
red and_ white horse-chestnuts 
bent beneath their flowery bur- 
dens. We have seldom seen 
more shapely trees, or the red- 
flowered kind so free and bright 
in colour, whilst a large double 
white variety was interesting too. 

A simple lawn garden on the 
left of the house appeals to 
those who seek beauty in the 
quieter phases of British garden- 
ing. A weeping beech reaches a 
height of fifty feet, its lower 
branches kissing the grass, with 
weeping larch, ash, and elm ‘to 
bear it company. This is, indeed, 
a corner of weeping trees, re- 
lieved by the warm colouring of 
purple beech, around which 
yellow pansies cluster. It is not 
every garden that agrees with the 
great conifer race, but where the 
shrubs are happy, the silver 
variety of the Atlantic cedar 
named glauca should be men- 
tioned. Its soft silvery tone 
against the tender green from 
vrass and tree is pleasant to look 
upon in this garden. The walk 
of deodara cedars represented in 
one of our illustrations is a pretty 
spot. They are seedlings planted, 
we believe, by Mr. Sutton, and 
show interesting variation in 
character. Hardy flowers that 
love the shade and shelter spread 
about in the borders by this 
leafy walk, daffodils, hyacinths, primro.es, and a hundred charm- 
ing flowers of the early year caressing the brown earth. A 
narrow border of tulips in the shade of beech and lime was 
delightful in Jate May. This is a happy way of planting 
the bulbs, to’ obtain not only a rich outpouring of colour 
but a late effect. In the open garden the tulips have 
almost gone before May is over, and we are loth to part 
from the big crimson goblets of the gesners, or any other hand- 
some late kind. 

We have written of the rich meadow-lands, and by hedge 
and mead runs Mr. Sutton’s favourite walk, a sunlit path, 
brightened with flowers in the spring. It is a phase of wild 
gardening, sprinkled with daffodil, scilla, and the many flowers 
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that cherish grass-lands—a walk 
of early blossom, indeed, and 
almost half a mile in extent. 

The fragrance from sweet- 
briar hedge pervades the air, 
and the borders are filled with 
hardy flowers of fine colour— 
Oriental poppies radiant in 
orange and_ scarlet, ponies, 
columbines, stocks, and_ the 
effective plants that should 
colour every good garden. One 
comes upon these borders in 
some sheltered retreat, to emerge 
again into the open garden, 
from whence the view stretches 
over the leafy villages in the 
foreground to the Hampshire 
hills beyond. <A flower that 
deserves more than passing 
mention is the hybrid colum- 
bine or aquilegia, which in its 
variety of colours anid graceful 
form wins our admiration. No 
daintier flower exists; it is 
free, hardy, and pretty in border 
or vase. A mass of mixed 
varieties of the quaint Canter- 
bury bells suggested to us that 
by grouping even the biennial 
flowers rich effect is gained. The 
beautiful blue colouring of the 
common Nemophila_ brightened 
many beds, and in a warm sunny 
corner the Mariposa lilies or 
calochorti were happy. It is 
only in very sheltered sunny 
positions that these lovely 
flowers will succeed, but they are worth coaxing into abundant 
bloom. 

One of our illustrations is of the south front of the house, 
with its mixed garden in the foreground. We are not averse to 
this meeting of esculent and flower; many of the sweetest garden 
pictures we have seen occurred in the fruit or vegetable depart- 
ment, where a broad border divided the welcome crops. Over 
the poles and chains that skirt this border, Crimson Rambler, 
Alister Gray, Paul’s Carmine, and other roses climb and ramble 
luxuriantly, clusters of flowers. brightening and scenting the 
garden, whilst in the borders ponies, poppies, larkspur, 
and several other perennials bloom in abundance in their 
appointed season. 
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From the sunny balcony of the house this garden is seen as 
a setting to the distant landscape. Across the highway, and near 
the residence of his youngest son, Mr. Leonard Sutton, is the well- 
kept kitchen garden, which in many parts is edged with the sea- 
shore thrift. It forms a charming edging, always mossy in 
growth and aspect, and gay with bright rose flowers over many 
weeks. Although the outdoor garden is most cared for at Cintra 
Lodge, there are houses filled with exotics, from the orchid to the 
brilliant zonal pelargonium. 

We must not, of course, leave Cintra Lodge without writing 
of the splendid Englishman who has resided there for the past 
forty years. Before the great business at Reading was started, 
Mr. Sutton loved gardening for its own sake, studying grasses 
and forage 
plants in par- 
ticular, andac- 
quiring know- 
ledge that in 
due time had 
its rich re- 
ward. The 
foundation, so 
to say, of the 
firm was laid 
in 1837, and 
though at first 
unwilling to 
encourag” the 
gardenir. - pro- 
pensities of the 
son, his father 
eventually 
joined with 
him, followed 
by a younger 
brother, and 
the firm was 
knownas John 
Sutton and 
Son, and sub- 
sequently as 
Sutton and 
Sons. 

It seems 
as if one wrote 
of ancient his- 
tory in bring- 
ing before our 
readers the 
great Irish 
Famine. But 
it is an ill- 
wind that does 
not waft good- 
ness some- 
where, and it 
was in that 
evil year of 
1847 for the 
sister isle that 
Mr. Martin 
Hope Sutton 
turned his 
earnest atten- 
tion to the 
agricultural 
phase of the 
business. It is 
not too much 
to say that he 
has, by unflag- 
ging industry 
and persever- 
ance, revolu- 
tionised mar- 
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v. He de 

voted himse!f to the improvement of seeds and potatoes, and large 
orders were received from the Government for seeds of turnips, 
beet, cabbage, and other suitable substitutes for the potato crop, 
which had suddenly failed with such direful results to our 
afflicted neighbours. 


Ins 


(nother point one may also tcuch upon, and that is, before 
Mr. Sutton's teme seeds had been supplied by store keepers who 
had little, if any, knowledge whatever of the seed business, the 


orders being given by professional gardeners only, whos employer 
vere entirely at their mercy. 

Amateur gardening, as we know it at the present day, 
scarcely existed, but a description of irteth of seeds and 
mpstructions for then iltivation altere ent y the yatern of 
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gardening previously in vogue. The employers began to interest 
themselves in the gieat world of flowers about them, and this 
book, called the “‘ Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture,” has been 
published by the firm annually since 1856, whilst the work on 
‘‘Permanent and Temporary Pasture,” written by his son, 
Martin John Sutton, but containing the records of a life-long 
experience of his father, is the standard guide to this phase of 
agriculture. Thousands of trials had taken place before the 
important information in its pages could be given, and the 
result is that hay crops are heavier since the farmer was guided 
in his selection of varieties. 

In an article of this desciiption we can touch only the fringe 
of a great subject. It is impossible to relate what effect the 
efforts of Mr. 
Sutton have 
had upon the 
face of the 
meadow-lands 
and gardens 
of Ergland. 

karmers, 
ever conserva- 
tive in their 
ways against 
tremendous 
competition 
from over the 
seas, persisted 
in growing 
varieties that 
were no im- 
provement 
upon those 
used by their 
forefathers, 
and the bril- 
liant annual 
flowers were 
rare or un- 
known. We 
write from per- 
sonal experi- 
ence of the 
work of the 
firm when we 
say that every 
flower and 
vegetable is 
thoroughly 
tested before 
being offered. 
Few areaware 
of the pre- 
parations, the 
patient work 
of selection 
“and cultiva- 
tion, before a 
variety is con- 
sidered worthy 
of a_ distinc- 
tivename; but 
without such 
perseverance 
and skill the 
gardens of 
England, an:’, 
we may say, 
too, of the 
world, would 
be less fair 
than we see 
them in our 
own diy. The 
exhibits at the 
BEECH. ‘COUNTRY LIFE" exhibitions of 
the Royal 
Horticultural ana Agricultural Societies are witness to the great 
work that has been accomplished, a work that goes on still 
with unceasing energy to acquire improvements upon existing 
types. 

The trials of potatoes which have taken place for many 
years past have been of more than passing interest. Doubtless 
some of our readers will remember the work of. hybridising 
certain species to create a race ol disease-résisting varieties. 
That work has not been profitless. The potato has undergone 
a distinct and welcome change. Varieties at the present day 
are stronger and more abundant cropping than they were even 
* few years ago, for which we have in a large measure to 
thank e Messrs. Sutton. 
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We must, however, bring 
our notestoaclose. Although 
Mr. Martin Hope Sutton and 
his brother retired in 1888 
from the business, this is 
carried on by the family still, 
namely, four partners, three 
being Mr. Sutton’s sons— 
Martin John, Arthur, and 
Leonard-—and a grandson, Mr. 
M. H. Foquett Sutton, who 
has recently joined. Our illus- 
tration shows three genera- 
tions of the family (Mr. Martin 
Hope, Mr. Martin John, and 
Mr. M. Foquett Sutton), and 
our fervent hope is that the 
founder will long be spared to 
tender his advice and rare 
knowledge to those interested 
in horticultural and agricul- 
tural pursuits. We know, too, 
that Reading has gained by the 
presence of Mr. Sutton not 
merely from a business aspect. 
His philanthropy and personal 
work amongst children and 
youths are a delightful trait in 
the character of a brave and 
honest man. In the promo- 
tion of societies for the welfare 
of others Mr. Sutton has never 
been found wanting, and this 
love for good work is as strong in his eighty-fourth year as 
when in vigorous youth he travellod far and wide to increase 
his knowledge of English gardens. If any reader would care to 
know more of a remarkable man, a book entitled ‘ Brave Boys 
Who have Become Illustrious” will prove interesting. Here, in 
company with Ruskin, Dr. Arnold, and other noble English- 
men, Mr. Martin Hope Sutton’s life is reviewed. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
A is heard the bitter cry of the purely literary newspapers against 


} publishers who will not bring out new books between the end of June 


< and the beginning of September. Probably the publishers know their 
own business, which is to sell their books and nothing else; but there are cir 


cumstances which tend to make one doubt whether their knowledge is complete, 
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For one thing, ‘* The Christian,” published out of season last year, secured a 
tremendous success ; that success was due in part to the merits, which are of a 
kind to appeal directly to the public, of Mr. Hall Caine’s work ; it was due 
also to the very persistent ‘* booming” of the book before publication ; but I 
believe the main cause to have been the colossal advertisement which the 
reviewers gave to the novel. It was August, and they had plenty of space at 
their disposal. They had time to read carefully and room in which to express 
their minds. If they were by no means uniformly flattering, that was but a 
small matter. Their criticisms, even when they were severe, turned upon con- 
troversial points and disposed men and women to study this much-debated book 
for themselves, I confess I expected to see Mr, Hall Caine’s example followed, 
but for the present there does not seem to be much prospeet of a following. 

To two forthcoming books, books indeed which may be issued before 
these words are printed, those who love literary gossip, small and great, are 
looking with eager anticipation. They are Mr. T. H. S. Escott’s ‘ Personal 
Forces, Sketched from Behind the Scenes” (Hurst anc Blackett), and Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s ‘‘ Studies of a Biographer ” (Duckworth), To the last-named [ look 
forward with uncommon interest, for Mr. Leslie Stephen is a master of his cralt, 
a finished and elegant scholar who always writes with care, and he is rich in 
experiences. Mr. Escott is a veteran in journalism who, above the common 
measure of his contemporaries, has seen men and things. His literary style 
sometimes irritates me, but he is sure to have plenty of new stories to tell. In 
the autumn, I see, Mr. Justin McCarthy will produce ty. “© nes of reminis- 
cences, which ought to be full of good things, for he has is, 
huge acquaintance among politicians and men of letters. 

Mr. Henry James raises an interesting question in his letter to the last issue 
of Literature. Apropos of an article on education, ‘in which a plea has been 
put in for more life and less learning, he writes that it ‘has at least the interest of 
making the reader uneasy, afresh, about one of the most frequent notes of the age, 
the singular stupidity of countenance revealed in those photographic, those ‘ process’ 
groups of congregations of athletes and game-players with which the pictorial 
press and the shop windows of town and country more and more abound.” — If 
this meant nothing more than that the cleverest of men assume a dazed 
expression when they are under the fire of a camera, there would be no ground 
for carping at the criticism. But Mr. James clearly means to suggest that the 
look of stupidity, which he imagines for himself, is the outcome of the practice of 
athletics and games, In taking this view he is, so far as English experience 
goes, entirely mistaken. Look where you will among bishops, judges, barristers, 
men of letters, and you will find that the proportion of great athletes who 
achieve intellectual success in later life is strikingly great. Without rising from 
my tabie, or making a single reference, I can recall quite a large number of 
names which fly straight in the face of this rather fatuous observation of a famous 
man. Esher, Chitty, Selwyn, Wordsworth, A. L. Smith, M. Shearman, R. E. 
Webster, C. B. Fry—but stay! one might go on for ever stringing together a 
list of names going to demonstrate that which everybody knows already: that a 
strong and acute mind goes more often than not with a sturdy and well-trained 
body. 

Oddly enough the same number of the same journal contains an unpre- 
meditated answer. in the shape of an article, full of life and sunshine, trom the 
hand of Dean Hole. It really is the irony of fate, for the Dean writes, ‘‘ I wake 
from my reverie, but what do I see? The rueful countenance of ‘a stern gloom- 
pampered man,’ gazing upon me with a green and yellow melancholy, and 
frowning condemnation. And when I ask, ‘ What have I done ?’ I am answered 
with a snarl, ‘ You have done for yourself! you have been grubbing 
with a lot of children in their ridiculous gardens, playing with bat and ball, 
applauding lascivious poets, profane jesters and comic bufioons ; galloping, like 
a cowboy, after a pack of yelping curs, with a select company of howling 
lunatics in red coats, horse-copers, jockeys, and grooms; slaughtering and 
devouring fish, flesh, and fowl—the happy salmon, the inoffensive woodcock, the 
defenceless deer.’ And I said, ‘O my zealous but—unless chy looks bewray 
thee—my somewhat bilious friend, thinkest thou that because thou art virtuous, 
there are to be no more cakes and ale ? 
you will improve your Christianity.’” 
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No grant from the Civil List was ever made more wisely than the annaal 
£100 which goes to Canon Atkinson The author of “Forty Vears in a 
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From the sunny balcony of the house this garden is seen as 
a setting to the distant landscape. Across the highway, and near 
the residence of his youngest son, Mr. Leonard Sutton, is the well- 
kept kitchen garden, which in many parts is edged with the sea- 
shore thrift. It forms a charming edging, always mossy in 
growth and aspect, and gay with bright rose flowers over many 
weeks. Although the outdoor garden is most cared for at Cintra 
Lodge, there are houses filled with exotics, from the orchid to the 
brilliant zonal pelargonium. 

We must not, of course, leave Cintra Lodge without writing 
of the splendid Englishman who has resided there for the past 
forty years. Before the great business at Reading was started, 
Mr. Sutton loved gardening for its own sake, studying grasses 
and forage 
plants in par- 
ticular, andac- 
quiring know- 
ledge that in 
due time had 
its rich re- 
ward. The 
foundation, so 
to say, of the 
firm was laid 
in 1837, and 
though at first 
unwilling to 
encourag” the 
gardenir. _~ pro- 
pensities of the 
son, his father 
eventually 
joined with 
him, followed 
by a younger 
brother, and 
the firm was 
knownas John 
Sutton and 
Son, and sub- 
sequently as 
Sutton and 
Sons. 

It seems 
as ifone wrote 
of ancient his- 
tory in bring- 
ing before our 
readers the 
great Irish 
Famine. But 
it is an ill- 
wind that does 
not waft good- 
ness some- 
where, and it 
was in that 
evil year of 
1847 for the 
sister isle that 
Mr. Martin 
Hope Sutton 
turned his 
earnest atten- 
tion to the 
agricultural 
phase of the 
business. It is 
not too much 
to say that he 
has, by unflag- 
ging industry 
and persever- 
ance, revolu- 
tionised mar- 
ket-garden- Lopyrigyt A 
ine. Tle de- 
voted himself to the improvement of seeds and potatoes, and large 
orders were received from the Government for seeds of turnips, 
beet, cabbage, and other suitable substitutes for the potato crop, 
which had suddenly failed with such direful results to our 
afflicted neighbours. 

Another point one may also tcuch upon, and that is, before 
Mr. Sutton’s time seeds had been supplied by store-keepers who 
had little, if any, knowledge whatever of the seed business, the 
orders being given by professional gardeners only, whose employer. 
were entirely at their mercy. 

Amateur gardening, as we know it at the present day, 
scarcely existed, but a description of varieties of seeds and 
instructions for their cultivation altered entirely the system of 
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gardening previously in vogue. The employers began to interest 
themselves in the gieat world of flowers about them, and this 
book, called the ‘“‘ Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture,” has been 
publiched by the firm annually since 1856, whilst the work on 
‘‘Permanent and Temporary Pasture,” written by his son, 
Martin John Sutton, but containing the records of a life-long 
experience of his father, is the standard guide to this phase of 
agriculture. Thousands of trials had taken place before the 
important information in its pages could be given, and the 
result is that hay crops are heavier since the farmer was guided 
in his selection of varieties. 

In an article of this description we can touch only the fringe 
of a great subject. It is impossible to relate what effect the 
efforts of Mr. 
Sutton have 
had upon the 
face of the 
meadow-lands 
and gardens 
of Ergland. 

karmers, 
ever conserva- 
tive in their 
ways against 
tremendous 
competition 
from over the 
seas, persisted 
in growing 
varieties that 
were no 1mn- 
provement 
upon those 
used by their 
forefathers, 
and the bril- 
liant) annual 
flowers were 
rare or un- 
known. We 
write from per- 
sonal experi- 
ence of the 
work of the 
firm when we 
say that every 
flower and 
vegetable is 
thoroughly 
testel before 
being offered. 
few areaware 
of the pre- 
parations, the 
patient work 
of selection 
and cultiva- 
tion, before a 
variety is con- 
sidered worthy 
of a distinc- 
tivename; but 
without such 
perseverance 
and skill the 
gardens of 
England, an., 
we may say, 
too, of the 
world, would 
be less fair 
than we see 
them in our 
own diy. The 
exhibits at the 
exhibitions of 
the Royal 
Horticultural ana Agricultural Societies are witness to the great 
work that has been accomplished, a work that goes on still 
with unceasing energy to acquire improvements upon existing 
types. 

The trials of potatoes which have taken place for many 
years past have been of more than passing interest.. Doubtless 
some of our readers will remember the work of hybridising 
certain species to create a race of disease-resisting varieties. 
That work has not been profitless. The potato has undergone 
a distinct and welcome change. Varieties at the present day 
are stronger and more abundant cropping than they were even 
« few years ago, for which we have in a large measure to 
thank the Messrs. Sutton. 
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We must, however, bring 
our notes toaclose. Although 
Mr. Martin Hope Sutton and 
his brother retired in 1888 
from the business, this is 
carried on by the family still, 
namely, four partners, three 
being Mr. Sutton’s sons— 
Martin John, Arthur, and 
Leonard-—and a grandson, Mr. 
M. H. Foquett Sutton, who 
has recently joined. Our illus- 
tration shows three genera- 
tions of the family (Mr. Martin 
Hope, Mr. Martin John, and 
Mr. M. Foquett Sutton), and 
our fervent hope is that the 
founder will long be spared to 
tender his advice and rare 
knowledge to those interested 
in horticultural and agricul- 
tural pursuits. We know, too, 
that Reading has gained by the 
presence of Mr. Sutton not 
merely from a business aspect. 
His philanthropy and personal 
work amongst children and 
youths are a delightful trait in 
the character of a brave and 
honest man. In the promo- 
tion of societies for the welfare 
of others Mr. Sutton has never 
been found wanting, and this 
love for good work is as strong in his eighty-fourth year as 
when in vigorous youth he travellod far and wide to increase 
his knowledge of English gardens. If any reader would care to 
know more of a remarkable man, a book entitled ‘“* Brave Boys 
Who have Become Illustrious” will prove interesting. Here, in 
company with Ruskin, Dr. Arnold, and other noble English- 
men, Mr. Martin Hope Sutton’s life is reviewed. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


GAIN is heard the bitter cry of the purely literary newspapers against 
A publishers who will not bring out new books between the end. of June 
and the beginning of September. Probably the publishers know their 

own business, which is to sell their books and nothing else; but there are cir- 
cumstances which tend to make one doubt whether their knowledge is complete, 
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For one thing, ‘* The Christian,” published out of season last year, secured a 
tremendous success ; that success was due in part to the merits, which are of a 
kind to appeal directly to the public, of Mr. Hall Caine’s work ; it was due 
also to the very persistent ‘‘ booming” of the book before publication ; but I 
believe the main cause to have been the advertisement which the 
reviewers gave to the novel. It was August, and they had plenty of space at 
their disposal. They had time to read carefully and room in which to express 
their minds. If they were by no means uniformly flattering, that was but a 
smali matter. Their criticisms, even when they were “severe, turned upon con- 
troversial points and disposed men and women to study this much-debated book 
for themselves. I confess I expected to see Mr, Hall Caine’s example followed, 
but for the present there does not seem to be much prospeet of a following. 

To two forthcoming books, books indeed which may be issued before 
these words are printed, those who love literary gossip, small and great, are 
looking with eager anticipation, They are Mr. T. H. S. Escott’s ‘* Personal 
Forces, Sketched from Behind the Scenes” (Hurst anc Blackett), and Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s ‘* Studies of a Biographer ” (Duckworth). To the last-named I look 
forward with uncommon interest, for Mr. Leslie Stephen is a master of his craft, 
a finished and elegant scholar who always writes with care, and he is rich in 
experiences. Mr. Escott is a veteran in journalism who, above the common 
measure of his contemporaries, has seen men and things. His literary style 
sometimes irritates me, but he is sure to have plenty of new stories to tell. In 
the autumn, I see, Mr. Justin McCarthy will produce two volumes of reminis- 
cences, which ought to be full of good things, for he has ripe experience and a 
huge acquaintance among politicians and men of letters. 

Mr. Henry James raises an interesting question in his letter to the last issue 
of Literature. Apropos of an article on education, ‘in which a plea has been 
put in for more life and less learning, he writes that it ‘‘ has at least the interest of 
making the reader uneasy, afresh, about one of the most frequent notes of the age, 
the singular stupidity of countenance revealed in those photographic, those ‘ process’ 
groups of congregations of athletes and game-players with which the pictorial 
press‘and the shop windows of town and country more and more abound.” — If 
this meant nothing more than that the cleverest of men assume a dazed 
expression when they are under the fire of a camera, there would be no ground 
for carping at the criticism. But Mr. James clearly means to suggest that the 
look of stupidity, which he imagines for himself, is the outcome of the practice of 
athletics and games. In taking this view he is, so far as English experience 
goes, entirely mistaken. Look where you will among bishops, judges, barristers, 
men of letters, and you will find that the proportion of great athletes who 
achieve intellectual success in later life is strikingly great. Without rising from 
my tabie, or making a single reference, I can recall quite a large number of 
names which fly straight in the face of this rather fatuous observation of a famous 
man. Esher, Chitty, Selwyn, Wordsworth, A. L. Smith, M. Shearman, R. E. 
Webster, C. B, Fry—but stay! one might go on for ever stringing together a 
list of names going to demonstrate that which everybody knows already: that a 
strong and acute mind goes more often than not with a sturdy and well-trained 
body. 

Oddly enough the same number of the same journal contains an unpre- 
meditated answer, in the shape of an article, full of life and sunshine, trom the 
hand of Dean Hole. It really is the irony of fate, for the Dean writes, ‘* I wake 
from my reverie, but what do I see? The rueful countenance of ‘ a stern gloom- 
pampered man,’ gazing upon me with a green and yellow melancholy, and 
frowning condemnation. And when I ask, ‘ What have I done ?’ I am answered 
with a snarl, ‘ You have done for yourself! . . you have been grubbing 
with a lot of children in their ridiculous gardens, playing with bat and ball, 
applauding lascivious poets, profane jesters and comic bufioons ; galloping, like 
a cowboy, after a pack of yelping curs, with a select company of howling 
lunatics in red coats, horse-copers, jockeys, and grooms; slaughtering and 
devouring fish, flesh, and fowl—the happy salmon, the inoffensive woodcock, the 
defenceless deer.’ And I said, ‘O my zealous but—unless thy looks bewray 
thee—my somewhat bilious friend, thinkest thou that because thou art virtuous, 
there are to be no more cakes and ale? . . . enlarge ycur sympathies and 
you will improve your Christianity.’ ” 

No grant from the Civil List was ever made more wisely than the annual 
4100 which goes to Canon Atkinson. The author of ‘Forty Years in a 
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Moorland Parish,” “ British Birds, their Eggs and Nests,” ‘‘ Walks and Talks,” 
** Sketches in Natural History,” the ‘‘ History of Cleveland,” and the ‘‘ Cleveland 
Glossary,” deserves well of his generation. The only thing I regret about the 
announcement is that it saddens me by imparting incidentally the knowledge 
that the Canon is eighty-four. 

The La tes’ Field Grand Yachting Double Number, to be published Saturday, 
July 23rd, will have a specially designed cover magnificently illustrated in 
colours, and will contain special illustrated articles on yachting, etc., contributed 
by leading helmswomen. Fashions for Cowes will be fully described and illustrated, 
and this superb number will contain various other unique and attractive features. 

I must certainly congratulate the Live Stock Journal on its summer number. 
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Apart from some gorgeous coloured plates of Shire horses and the Hackney mare 
Brunette, which do not appeal to my taste very sirongly, there is a valuable 
collection of special articles by well-known authorities, including Sir Waiter 
Gilbey, Captain Hayes, Mr. Vero Shaw, Mr. William Blew, Mr. Henry Rew, 
Mr. Scarth Dixon, and others. For the price, a mere groat, the production is 
wonderful. 

Books to order from the library :— 
** Life is Life.” By ‘* Zack.” (Blackwood.) 
‘*The Making of a Saint.” W. Maugham. (Unwin.) 
“*The Romance of a Regiment.” J. R. Hutchinson. (Low.) 


‘* Literary Statesmen.” Norman Hapgood. (Duckworth.) LOOKER-ON. 


POLO NOTES: The Inter-Regimental Tournament. 


week’s notes to the first match of 

this year’s Inter-Kegimental Tour- 
nament, which was played on Monday, 
June 20th, between the roth Hussars and 
the Blues, but this was a game which 
deserves more notice than I was then able 
tc give it in the small space at my 
disposal. That the Blues, who have been 
playing in great form during the present 
season, and are beautifully mounted into 
the bargain, would have been good 
favourites had there been any betting on 
the result, is quite certain, and yet they 
were beaten somewhat easily by 4 goals 
to 2. Certainly I have never seen the 
losing team play so badly, as, although 
Mr. Marjoribanks and Mr. Rose played 
up in quite their usual form, and were 
always on the ball, Captain Fitzgerald 
was by no means at his best, and I do 
not remember to have ever seen Mr. Ward 
so uncertain. The Hussars, on the 
contrary, played better than I have ever 
seen them, Mr. Brand being in his very 
best form ; whilst Mr. Downey and Lord 
William Bentinck played _ brilliantly 
throughout. No sooner was the ball 
thrown in, than the Tenth began to force 
the pace, and scored the first point 
exactly three and a-half minutes after the 
play had begun. In the second period 
Brand scored with a fine long shot, and 
then the Blues only just missed their Copyright 
adversaries’ goal, and after a good deal 
of up and down play the bell rang, with the score at 2 to o in favour 
of the Hussars. Throughout the third period the Tenth were the 
attacking side, until Rose and Marjoribanks, getting hold of the ball, 
made a fine combined run all down the ground, which resulted in the 
former placing the ball just opposite the Hussars’ goal and Marjoribanks 
hitting it through. Brand having just previously made a point for his side, this 
made the score 3 goalsto 1. The Blues now played up in great form, but luck 
was all against them, and they again missed scoring by only a few inches ; and 
then the Tenth, coming down the ground all together and very fast, once more 
added to their total. From this point to the end of the match the Horse Guards 
were playing much better together and had all the best of the game,but their bad 
luck still stuck to them, and although Ward scored once, they were unable to get 
on terms, and so suffered defeat by 4 goals to 2. 

A very even match’ indeed was the one which followed, between the 
13th Hussars and the 12th Lancers, and which was at last won by the former by 
6 goals to § ; and on Tuesday last year’s winners, the Inniskilling Dragoons, had 
an easy task to dispose of the 1st Life Guards by 10 goals to 2. On 
Wednesday the semi-final was fought out between the roth and 13th Hussars, 
resulting in the victory of the Thirteenth. The latter were the first to score, 
after some very clever passing on the part of MacLaren, Wise, and Pedder, the 
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A RUSH PAST THE STANDS. 
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second of whom, I may mention, had been in bed for two days from an injury to 
one of his feet, and had only just got up to play in this match. Again did we 
see some brilliant and successful passing by Major MacLaren’s team, and when 
the bell rang for the first time the score was 2 goals to © in their favour. 
During the second and third periods the play was very even, the Tenth hitting 
very hard and making desperate efforts to get on terms. Their adversaries’ 
defence was too good, however, and, turning defence into attack in the second 
round, MacLaren and Pedder between them acded one more goal to their score. 
In the fourth period each side scored twice, and in the sixth Pedder and Church 
got through the Tenth defence and scored ; and thus the Thirteenth won the 
match by 6 goals to 2. This was a very interesting game, in which the 
principal characteristics of the Tenth team were their hard, straight hitting, and 
the handiness of their ponies, whilst the chief feature of the winners’ play was 
their clever passing, which undoubtedly won them the match. 

The Hurlingham ground was very heavy on Saturday last from the effect of 
the previous day’s rain, and as a further downpour seemed probable all morning, 
it was by no means certain that the final tie of the tournament would be brought 
off that afternoon after all. However, at ten minutes to four it was compara- 
tively fine overhead, though still very cold, and so the two teams rode on to the 
ground to fight it out, the Inniskillings being represented by Messrs. Higgin, 
Ansell, Neil Haig, and Major Riming- 
ton, whilst Captain Pedder, Messrs. 
Church and Wise, and Major 
MacLaren did battle for the 13th 
Hussars, 

No sooner had the ball been 
thrown in than the Thirteenth were 
on to it, and forced it down to their 
opponents’ end of the ground. The 
Dragoons then got possession, and 
brought it back at a great pace, there 
was a scrimmage in front of the Hussars’ 
goal, and out of it the ball dribbled 
slowly through the posts. First blood 
for the heavies. Again was the Innis- 
killing attack renewed, but MacLaren 
was on the spot this time, and then 
Church and Pedder carried the war 
into the enemy’s country; and so the 
tide of battle ebbed and flowed until 
the bell 1ang, and the ball went out 
almost opposite to the middle of the 
ground. The Dragoons were quickest 
to begin when the ball was again 
thrown in, but their rivals soon turned 
the tables, and pressed their oppo- 
nents hard, until the strain was re- 
lieved by some fine play on the part 
° of Higgin, and this period ended with 

a dangerous combined attack on the 
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by MacLaren’s cleverness. The early part of the next period was marked 
by a fine combined rush of the Inniskillings, headed by Neil Haig, 
hitting very hard and straight. He takes a lot of stopping does this 
hard-riding heavy-weight, but the Hussar back also takes a deal of beating, 
and he once more saved the situation by cleverly taking the ball across to the 
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carriage side of the ground, where it went out. It was now the turn of the 
Hussars to attack; but if MacLaren is a faultless back, so also is Rimington, 
and so their well-played attempt failed, and the ball was taken back to their end 
of the ground, their goal nearly falling to a long shot of Neil Haig’s. What 
happened I could not exactly see, but a foul was claimed and given against the 
Dragoons, who had to hit off, and 
although the Thirteenth made desperate 
efforts, the score was still one goal 
against them when the bell again rang. 
The next two periods presented 
no new features, the Thirteenth con- 
tinuing to make desperate attacks upon 
their opponents’ goal, which the Innis- 
‘illings succeeded in defending success- 
fully, whilst occasionally threatening 
the Hussars’ position. In fact, the ball 
was first at one end of the ground and 
then at the other, and the game con- 
tinued to be of the most even description 
up to the very end, The Light Horse- 
men, however, always had that one 
goal against them which Neil Haig 
had hit in the first five minutes, and 
when the last period came to an end, 
the Inniskillings were declared winners 
by 1 goal to love. So ended one of 
the closest and best matches ever seen 
between two sterling good teams, and 
which would apparently have been 
going on now but for the one point 
scored by the Inniskillings very early 
in the game, and which I thought 
them a trifle lucky to get. Where 
all played so well it would be invidious 
to make distinctions, but no one could 
help being struck by the fine general- 
ship of the winners’ ‘ back,” Major 
Rimington, whilst Major MacLaren’s 
coolness, cleverness, and certain hitting 
were never more conspicuous. The 
Duke of Cambridge presented the 
cup to the winners, and the Duke of 
Connaught, who is Colonel-in-Chief of 
the Inniskillings, seemed much pleased 
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IN TOWN: “Ragged Robin.” 


but a wholly unconvincing play. There is poetry and 

imagination in it; but there is no truth to nature. 
Stage pictures as lovely as any which have been seen help to 
illustrate the story; picturesque figures are used in its telling ; 
beautiful language carries on the action. Were it frankly 
described as a fantasy all would be well—then we could under- 
stand peasants who talk literature; a wandering gipsy who speaks 
and carries himself as, and has the instincts and outward seeming 
of, a gentleman, a poverty-stricken gentleman, but a gentleman 
nevertheless. 

But M. Richepin, the author of ‘‘ Le Chemineau,” from 
which “ Ragged Robin” is adapted, is a shining light among the 
realists—a poet, it is true, but a poet of realism. In the original 
there is a photographic detail of the unpleasant side of peasant 
life in France which is Zolaesque. Yet, with all his realism, he 
understood that it was impossible for real peasants to talk in the 
way he makes them talk, so he frankly clothed their utterances 
with blank verse. He is a realist in incident but not in language. 
Very well; this is a perfectly clear artistic position to take up. 

Mr. Louis Parker, his adaptor, in transferring the scene 
from the Burgogne country of France to the English Dorset- 
shire, has compromised this, and the result is most illogical. He 
cuts away the poetical element and makes his characters talk 
prose. It is most poetical prose, but prose all the same. The 
result is, therefore, that it simply sounds like high-falutin’ from 
the mouths of ignorant countrymen. Had he followed the 
example of the original, he might have endangered the 
commercial success of his play; but he would have taken up a 
proper and consistent artistic position. Blank verse is blank 
verse; it establishes a code of art of its own. We know people 
do not speak in measured feet, and therefore the polish and 
imagery of the language used by his characters would have been 
consistent. But, while he has cut away all that is disagreeable 
in the treatment of M. Richepin’s story, he has also cut away 
the only excuse there could be for the language which is so 
wholly inappropriate to Alison, the poor farm girl, inappropriate 
even to Ragged Robin, who, as a gipsy, might have possessed 
the gift of imagery the author has endowed him with, but certainly 
not the power to clothe that imagery in such charming language. 

So far, the fault is in the adaptation; but M. Richepin must 
share the blame for the unconvincing nature of the play. Ragged 
Robin, the vagrant, the will-o’-the-wisp, the here-to-day-and-gone- 
to-morrow, the man whose best beloved home is the Queen’s high- 
way, who left Alison, in spite of her tears and her entreaties when 
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he had obtained from her love all that love could give, would not, 
on his return to the same spot twenty years later, finding her the 
contented wife of his old-time rival, be so violently impressed, so 
parentally overcome, when he learns that he has a son, a son 
whom everyone believes is the son of Alison’s husband. To 
such a man this would surely have been a fairly common 
occurrence. He has never sought to return, he has hardly 
thought of the “incident,” chance, even now, is_ solely 
responsible for bringing him back again. He might, possibly, 
have had a momentary thrill, but it would be evanescent. He, 
being a man and not a woman, would first have thought of her, 
his affection for his son would have come after. 

However, Robin finds out that his son loves the daughter 
of the miserly old farmer on whose land he and Alison worked 
twenty years ago, she loves his son, and he determines to 
make everything right for them. The old farmer swears that 
the young people shall not marry ; rather than that he will tell 
Alison’s husband the truth—for he knows what happened. If 
Alison does not prevent the match, he will out with it. He 
does out with it, with the result that the husband falls beneath 
a stroke of paralysis. Nothing more thrilling than this moment 
has been seen for many a long day. Mr. Charles Warner, who 
plays the part of the stricken man, gave us a moment of horror, 
real, dramatic horror. His acting, here and throughout, was 
wonderful; afterwards, when we see the old man—‘ the old 
ruin” is Mr. Parker’s excellent phrase—Mr. Warner, paralysed 
in his chair, holds us in a grip of iron. 

Robin goes to the farmer. Years ago his gipsy “spells” 
and incantations reduced the superstitious old miser to a state 
of abject terror. This effect he gains again. He persuades the 
old man that his cattle shall be blighted, that his daughter shall 
die. As there is, from natural causes, a probability of all these 
things happening, the impression he makes is the more profound. 
In a finely-played scene between Mr. Tree as the gipsy and Mr. 
McLeay as the farmer, Robin gets his way. Mr. McLeay 
shows the ecstasy of dread of the wretched old man with a 
masterly touch ; the ludicrous terror of him was perfectly done ; 
it was a wonderful piece of character acting. Mr. Tree here 
was at his best ; the sardonic humour, the sly fun, with all the 
while the pretence of deadly earnestness, was splendid. 

Well, Robin really does act as a good fairy. His know- 
ledge of nature makes him a doctor of men and beasts; he 
brings smiles and health to the girl, and all are happy. But 
Robin is hungering for the road again; more than this, people 
are saying that he is only waiting for the death of Alison's 
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husband, to step into his shoes. So, on Christmas Eve, he 
takes his hat and his stick and goes out into the snow. Comfort 
and plenty enervate him. He longs for the road, for the 
Queen’s—they call it the King’s—highway. And then the 
curtain falls. 

On the first night Mr. Tree missed the character. He 
made Ragged Robin a cultivated gentleman with a ragged conxt. 
There was hardly any suggestion of the real ignorance of the 
man beneath all his fine language and riotous imagination. All 
this is probably altered ere now. Mrs. Tree, too, made Alison 
far too refined, and her misconception of the character was, as 
with the others, exaggerated by the fine language the author 
had written for her to speak. Mrs. Tree, like Mr. Tree, made 
an interesting and a pathetic figure. There was poetry and 


sentiment of a high order in both their readings; at moments . 


there was real power, but they were not peasants. Mrs. Tree is, 
probably, temperamentally unfitted to such characters. B, L. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

LREADY, it seems, the die has been cast, and Mr. D’Oyly Carte has 
A made up his mind that severity will not do at the Savoy, ‘* The 
— Beauty Stone” is not to be succeeded——whenever a successor may be 
required—by another work of the same genre. We are not to have built up for 
us a new school of English serious romantic opera. King Frivolity is to reign 
again whenever ‘* The Beauty Stone” shall lose its power of attraction. It is‘a 
pity; but ‘*the drama’s laws,” etc., and if the British public prefer lightness to 
sentimental romance, lightness they must have. 

It is almost finally decided that the next work to be given at our first lyric 
theatre shall be a new version of the celebrated ‘* Merry Monarch,” almost 
entirely rewritten by the caustically witty Mr. Charles Brookfield, set to music 
wholly new by Mr. Ivan Caryll, of Gaiety renown. There is a faint chance 
that the long-talked-of ‘* Madame Sans-Géne,” the operatic version of the story 


on which Sardou founded his play, with Miss Florence St. John—happily * 


returned to health—in the titular character, may finally be chosen to follow 


‘* The Beauty Stone”; and in any case it is not improbable that that piece will , 


eventually he seen at the Savoy. 

It is pleasing to be able to record that one’s appreciation of a work of art 
is shared by the general public. ‘* The Ambassador” has proved so decidedly 
successful at the St. James’s Theatre that, when Mr. Alexander returns after his 
provincial tour, he will begin the new season with Mrs. Craigie’s play. As it 
was merely presented for a short run of six weeks to finish the present season, 
there can be now no doubt whatever of its financial, as well as its artistic, success. 

Against the puerility, more, against the nastiness, of the translation of 
Maeterlinck’s ** Pelléas and Melisande,” produced at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre by Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, it is the duty of 
every well-wisher of tlie stage to protest. In the first place one protests against 
the futility, the affectation of the whole thing, its inflation, its real emptiness, 
its negation of everything that goes to make drama; against the current fad 
which places a halo around all that comes from a foreign source, no matter how 
poor it may be ;. but most emphatically one protests against the bad taste of the 
song thing. Why a translation of a foreign play should be treated so leniently 
by the Censor, while native works are rigorously blue-pencilled or forbidden 
altogether, is a mystery that can only be solved by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office. There is an incident in “ Pelléas and Melisande,” which I prefer not to 
narrate in this place, so ugly that one shudders at the remembrance of it. Nor 
is this an isolated, though it is an extreme example. The whole story is 
objectionable from beginning to end. As [ have sometimes argued, we can 
stomach strong fare if it is necessary to the telling of a grand story, the preaching 
of a great moral; if it is a necessary part of a splendid work of art. But 
éas and Melisande” is simply silly, old, inexcusable. There is no reason 





for its existence ; it is not poetical, it is not dramatic, it is not sub‘le, it is not 
interesting. It is simply nothing—a nasty nothing. If an Englishman had 
written it, it would have been put in any manager’s waste-paper basket. It 
really grieves one to see such artists as Mrs. Campbell, Mr. Robertson, and 
Mr. Harvey in such twaddle. 


A Big Little Play: ‘* Adelaide.”’ 


T is the fashion nowadays to produce plays containing thirty or more 
speaking characters—generally in evening dress and a cynical frame of 
mind ; plays which demand ornate scenery—sunsets, moonrises, balls in 

or out of sight, much jewellery, stage decoration, general elaboration, and all- 
round befrizzlement. And you come away from all this effort as presented by 
the entire strength of the company feeling that there has been much cry and 
little wool, big head and little brains, large cup and little drink. The actual 
amount of dramatic material used has been so small that it has had the same 
inadequateness of eflect as a litle poster on a large hoarding. 

In blessed contrast comes a play called ‘* Adelaide, the Romance of 
Seethoven’s Life.” It is in one act, one scene, the playing demands but forty 
minutes or so, the cast calls for but six characters, yet within these narrow 
measurements is to be found more of intrinsic value and interest than ha; been 
given us for many a weary moon, 

Not that it is a good play: this with. an apology to Hugo Miiller, who 
wrote it, to Possart, Janner, and other famous Germans who have acted it, to 
German and American audiences who have received it with enthusiasm and regard 
it as a little classic, and to Davil Bispham, who has translated it and adapted it 
for English audiences. No, ’tis not a good play; it is full of mistakes in its 
construction, of faults in its translation, of errors in its literary style, of misstate- 
ments in its facts. But, to deal first with the last-mentioned fault, one must 
remember that the presentment of truth and the statement of facts are not always 
one and the same. 

I can repeat a conversation to you word for word, and by variations of 
inflection and emphasis give you an absolutely false idea of its import. On the 
other hand, I can convey to you a faithful idea of the spirit of that conversation 
without having used one of its phrases with merely verbal accuracy. 

It is this’spirit of truth rather than the mere statement of facts that pervades 
the play of ‘‘ Adelaide,” and is to my mind its chiefest charm. Erudition in a 
critic is a mecessary evil, appreciation a saving grace, and he who carps at the 
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conflicting facts that are to be found in the drama under consideration, and shuts 
his eyes to its innate form and beauty, is in the category with the man who said he 
would rather know that another fellow had done one wrong thing than that he 
himself had done two right ones. ; 
” 
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rhe very ‘ stiltedness of phrase” to which the modern mind (as re: pre- 


sented by the technically educated London critic) objects is to a mere outsider 


like myself another charm of the play. The German habit of mind, the German 
mode of expression, especially in the quaint and formal times in which Beethoven 
lived, was stiltedness itself. That he thought and expressedebimself in this vein 


could be proved by a hundred extracts from his letters.” Let one suffice—a 
quotation from the famous letter to his brothers, to be read by them after his 
death :—** Alas! how could I proclaim the weakness of a sense which ought to 
have been with me ina higher degree than with others—a sense which I once 
enjoyed in the greatest perfection. - . My misfortune is doully painful 
to me, inasmuch as it causes me to be misunderstood. \ For me there can be no 
relaxation in human society, no mutual outpourings of thought. — Like an exile 
must T live. Whenever [ come near strangers I am seized with a feverish 
anxiety from my dread of being exposed to the risk of betraying my condition.” 

There are stilts for you! Warranted made in Germany, and by Beethoven. 
The passage, for likeness of style, might be part of the play that the critics have 
decided to be made up of false sentiment, rhodomontade, and other undesirable 
materials, 

But the largest fault, by which I also m:an the greatest virtue, of the play is 
one that cannot be charged to those other plays of which I spoke in the first 
parag sraph of this article. ‘* Adelaide ” has an overplus of material in it ; there 
is too much motive for the size—that is, the length—of the play; the engines 
are too powerful for the ship, and the result is, that it not ouly drives ahead at an 
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unnecessary speed, that it vibrates and quivers and throbs with the excess force 
of its motive power, Lut there is a waste, a pouring out, of power which, under 
other conditions, would amply answer to twice the actual demands now made 
upon it. Read the scenario and judge for yourself. 

Beethoven, isolated by deafness, and striving to conceal it, finds in Clara, 
the daughter of his landlady, the only one who sympathises with him, also the 
only one whose voice is always audible to him. The scene opens with Clara’s 
mother and a neighbour discussing Beethoven’s peculiarities, which, on his 
entrance, at once declare themselves—his irritability and suspicion growing out 
of his infirmity, his firm faith in his own genius, his absorption in his art, his 
dependence on Clara for comfort and sy mpathy. Afier a scene with the two 
wemen, who torment him into a rage, and from whom he is delivered by the 
entrance of Clara, he bids her sing for him the love song he has just composed. 
She essays it, but bursts into tears in the midst of it, for the words of the song 
make her realise how hopeless is her love for Franz, a young musician who ekes 
out his living as a violinist by copying music for Beethoven, but whom | er 
mother regards with contempt on account of his poverty. 

All this Clara tells to Beethoven, who comforts her by promises of aid to 
her and Franz. He hurries into another room to begin writing a symphony 

taking form in his brain ; hardly has he done so when Franz enters, bringing 
with him the copy of Beethoven’s song ‘* Adelaide ” which he has just made, 
and whose melody haunts him. "To Clara’s accompaniment he sings it, and 
they are so en grossed that they do not at first perceive the entrance ‘of a third 
person, who is no other than Adelaide, Beethoven’s early lover. From the 
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music she learns that it is she who has inspired the song—she who, separated 
from him years ago by adverse fate, is now free, and has come to find him 
assured that their love is unchanged 

All this she tel!s him. Beethoven strives painfully to hear her, but in 
vain, and she, misunderstanding his silence, is about to leave him, when he, 
divining by her face what she has been saying, tells her of his deafness, his 
awful isolation, his unutterable wretchedness. An exile from life, he bids her 
leave him, bids her a lifelong farewell, and the curtain falls upon the lonely, 
broken-hearted genius. 

This is the theme ; the pla¥ is little more than a mere statement of it. 
As a dramatic mo/?f it is full of possibilities; as a play (in its present shape) 
it is full of impossibilities. David Bisphim, with his studiousness, his versatility, 
his sympathy, his dramatic qualities, his rare humanness, has shown the true 
artistic spirit in making the most of the one and ignoring the other. 

Is it not rather a pily that the recent English criticism of his work has 
not been as artistic as the work itself? FLORENCE ITAYWARD, 


x 
Some Horses at the Royal. 
OR some reason or other the Royal Agricultural Society's 
Show has never been associated with an excellent display 
of light horses unless it be held in or near some great 
horse-breeding centre like Yorkshire. Frequently the classes do 
not fill well, and still more frequently the class of horses exhibited 
are scarcely such as one cares to see at the National Show. One 
great reason is doubtless the length of time which exhibits are 
compelled to spend on the show ground; another is the keen 
competition which there is amongst shows in these days. 
There are many societies which offer as liberal, or even” 
more liberal, prizes to hunters and to hackneys, and 
at whose shows less expense is entailed. 

The Birmingham meeting of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society certainly compares favourably with many 
of its predecessors for the excellence of the light horses 
shown at it. Some of the hunters exhibited were of 
exceptionally high class, though in many cases the rank 
and file of the classes were not quite what one could 
have wished. The judging, too, both in the hunter and ~ 
hackney sections, was satisfactory, and there was little 
to criticise in the awards. In the class for weizht- 
carriers, five, six, or seven years old, the decision 
scarcely received the general approval of hunting men, 
for Mr. John’s Pope, who would have looked all the 
better if he had been lighter in condition, is certainly 
a finer mover than the winner, Mr. Prior’s Coollattin, 
who is, moreover, open to improvement about his 
ankles. Pope is one of the best weight-carrying horses 
I ever saw, his action being exceptionally light for so 
powerful a horse. Mr. John had his turn with Gen- 
darme in the class for horses five, six, or seven, 13st. 71b. 
to 15st., for though the handsome son of Blueblood 
seemed a trifle stale when he first entered the ring, as 
he had done at Richmond, there is no getting over his 
fine quality and action, and he warmed well to his 
work. Mr. Hodgson’s Faultless, who certainly belies 
his name, as his fore legs are by no means perfect, was 
second, and the rank and file of the class were not up to 
the standard. Neither was thelight-weight class, in which 
Thorney, owned by Mr. John, was the winner, anything 


to enthuse about. Four year olds, on the contrary, made Copyright 


a brave show, and Mr. John Lett’s Welcome, a 
handsome brown by Munchausen, who was an 
easy winner, is perhaps the best of his class that 
has been seen out this year. Second to him was 
a useful hors: and a fair mover in Mr. 
Bradley’s Sequent, who was most unaccount- 
ably placed in front of him at the Yorkshire 
Show at Harrogate last vear. 

The classes for young hunters were some- 
what uneven, and certainly the three year old 
geldings were not quite up tothe mark. The 
winner, who, by the way, won at Islington, 
Mr. John’s Ruby, is a big upstanding chestnut, 
but to the practised eye he shows lack of quality. 
The winning three year old filly, Mr. W. 
Carter’s Bertha, was more the right sort, and 
looked like making a galloper, as did the second 
prize filly, Mr. John Lett’s Marmalade, an 
improving chestnut that may turn the tables 
on the w.nner before long. Mr. John’s Hunts- 
man, who is by Roseus, and not by Roscius, 
as stated in the catalogue, and whiose name 
has been needlessly changed from Red Robin, 
the name undér which he won some score of 
prizes off the reel, won in the two year old 
gelding class. He has come on a lot since the 
Hunters’ Improvement Society’s Show, and 
he certainly looks like developing into a really 
fine hunter. But why his name should have 
been changed from one which «had some 
significance to one which has none, and why Copyright 
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his pedigree should have been given 
as by Roscius, who was never within 
miles of where he was bred, instead 
of by Roseus, who was undoubtedly 
his sire, I leave it for showing men to 
explain. 

There were none of the celebrities 
to the fore in the classes for Hackney 
stallions, unless, indeed, I except Messrs. 
Whitworth and Mitchell’s Edemynag, 
who was second in the three year old 
class above 15 hands to Sir Walter 
Gilbey’s much-improved colt, Gay 
Danegelt, who made a good show, and 
who looks like being heard of again. 
The London judging, which was pretty 
severely handled at the time, was 
reversed in the yearling stallion class. 
At the Hackney Show, it will be re- 
membered, Mr. G. Wilson’s Rosador 
was placed first, but at Birmingham 
two of those placed behind him at the 
Agricultural Hall were in front of him, 
first pnze going to the Horsley Stud 
Company’s Horsley Duke of Con- 
naught, and.second to Mr. Hickling's ° 
neat little colt, Adbolton Squire, who 
were highly commended and fifth 
respectively in March. 

The brood mare class (above 15 
hands) brought out a young mare that 
is sure to make a name. This is — Copyright 
Mr. Waterhouse’s Bury Daisy, a 
chestnut by Contest — Eclipse, by Lord of the Manor, 
who won in an excellent class, beating some high-class mares, 
and beating them easily. A_ short-legged, nicely-balanced 
mare, with substance and quality, she is a magnificent mover, 
and one with whom it is difficult to find a fault. This was her 
first appearance in a show-ring. 

Mr. Buttle’s fine filly Grand Mistress, who is improving 
every day, continued her winning career, and Mr. J. F. 
Richardson’s Rosadora, who was looked over at the Hackney 
Show, got into third place—a position she certainly deserved. 
The greatest interest in this section centred in the class for three 
year old fillies, for the principal fillies of their year came together 
again, as they had done at the Agricultural Hall in March. 
Then Mr. Galbraith’s Vivandiére was first, Mr. Morton’s Gold 
Flash second, and Mr. Galbraith’s Trilby third. This decision 
was adversely criticised by some people at the time, though I 
saw nothing to find fault with in it. Neither apparently did the 
Royal judges, for they placed them in exactly the same order. 
Perhaps if any fault was to be found with the Royal decision it 
was that Trilby was not placed second. She is a very good mare 
on her day, and very bad to beat, and it was her day on Monday. 

It must not of course be supposed that there were not other 
exhibits, live and dead, of great merit, some of which are here 
illustrated. 
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On the whole it was a very interesting show, and the 
arrangements compared very favourably with those of former 
years. Rep Rover. 
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FHOUGHTS ON BREEDING. 

SCOT, with its rich stakes and its high-class racing, invariably affords 
A food for reflection to the student of breeding, and this has been no less 

so than usual this year. To begin with the more or less classic form, 
we saw this year’s Derby winner, Jeddah, prove himself conclusively to be a 
really good horse ; nor is this to be wondered at when we look at his pedigree, 
seeing how inbred his sire Janissary is to Birdcatcher, through Oxford once and 
Stockwell twice, whilst his dam Pilgrimage represents the cross of Weatherbit 
and Sweetmeat, and he also gets one strain of Melbourne on each side of his 
pedigree. He comes, too, of the No. 1 family on both sides so that altogether 
he could hardly fail to be the stout good horse he is. 

The Duke of Westminster’s charming filly, Lowood, belongs to the 
Blacklock family, being by St. Simon’s son St. Serf, and she gets two strains 
of Stockwell through Woodbine and Doncaster, together with another cross of 
Birdcatcher through Windermere, to nick with her Blacklock blood. Her 
paternal grandam is also the beautifully bred F.ronica, whilst her dam Rydal 
represents the Stockwell-Macaroni cross, which never fails to produce great 
horses, and her grandam Windermere comes of the celebrated Agnes family on 
her dam’s side. A very orthodox pedigree this. Florio Rubattino is more 
representative of the Touchstone family, of which he gets no fewer than three 
strains through his sire Florentine, and two through his dam Wealth. To com- 
bine with this he has three crosses of Birdcatcher through Rataplan, Oxford, and 
Stockwell, together with one strain of 
Melbourne and another of Sir Hercules. 
This horse represents the good old 
cross of Birdcatcher and Touchstone, 
in other words, inbreeding to Whale- 
bone, which first made the Yardley 
Stud so famous. 

Of the handicap performers, Min- 
strel is bred on the same principle as 
that I have mentioned last, being by 
Minting, son of Lord Lyon (Bird- 
catcher and Touchstone), with another 
cross of Touchstone through his dam 
Mint Sauce ; whilst his dam Poem is 
inbred to Touchstone through her sire 
Petrarch, and to Birdcatcher through 
her dam Silver Ring. Jaquemart is 
inbred on his dam’s side to the stout 
line of Weatherbit, whilst his sire 
Martagon, own brother in blood to 
Ormonde, is bred on the always suc- 
cessful lines of Birdcatcher on Macaroni, 
and he also gets two more crosses of 
Birdcatcher on his dam’s side through 
Cognisaunce, dam of Chevron, and 
Cantiniere, dam of Canteen. 

Herminius’ dam, Herminia, is 
inbred to Birdcatcher on her inside 
quarterings, and to Touchstone on the 
outside, whilst his sire, Lowland Chief, 
combines the blood of Birdcatcher, his 
sire Sir Hercules, and Harkaway. 

The stoutest horse in training is 
probably Piety, and one glance at his 
pedigree will explain the reason why. 
His sire Satiety gets two crosses 
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through his sire Isonomy, to combine with one 
of Sweetmeat and one of Touchstone in his dam 
Wifey, whilst Piety’s dam, Devote, is by a Touch- 
stone horse out of a Stockwell mare. This is a 
regular Yardley pedigree, and a good example of 
the value of inbreeding to Whalebone. 

These pedigrees are all full of Birdcatcher 
and Touchstone, a cross whose value will, in 
my opinion, never die out; whilst they also 
show how closely the first-named blood may 
be bred in to, and how well it nicks with 
Sweetmeat. 

The best two year old of the week, and 
perhaps of this season, Flying Fox, shows how 
well Birdcatcher nicks with Blacklock, and that 
it is always safe to breed in to the last-named 
blood, except, of course, through Galopin. This 
crack youngster is very inbred to Vedette through 
his sire Orme’s dam Angelica, and on both 
sides of his dam Vampire’s pedigree. To this 
he adds plenty of Birdcatcher through Orme, son 
of Ormonde (Birdcatcher and Sweetmeat), Galo- 
pin, and Irony. 

Desmond, on the contrary, is by the Black- 
lock horse St. Simon, and therefore gets a strain 
of Birdcatcher through Vedette; but he is not 
rich in this blood, nor is he at all inbred to Black- 
lock, except through his paternal grandsire 
Galopin, and for that reason I think that Flying 
Fox will make the better horse of the two. 


RACING NOTES. 


HERE was racinz all over the country last week, beginning with 
Windsor and ending with Sandown Park in the South, not forgetting 
Gatwick, which came between the two, whilst there was some capital 

sport seen at Gosforth Park in the North. The principal event of the first day, at 
the last-named meeting, was the North Derby, run over a mile and a-half. 
This brought out a field of nine, including that terrible rogue the Jenny Howlet 
colt, Cauliflower, who finished third in the Oaks, and fourth in the Coronation 
Stakes, and Lord Durham’s maiden three year old Sherburn, who had run twice 
this season without even getting a place. Perhaps he was suited by the distance, 
at any rate he showed a vast improvement upon all his past form, as drawing 
out with a good lead a long wav from home, he won in a common canter from 
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the Jenny Howlet colt. It is probable that he owed his victory to his stamina, 
especially looking at his pedigree, as he is by the Cesarewitch winner, Sheen, a 
real sticker- himself, and bred like one, being by Hampton out of Radiancy, 
by Tibthorpe, out of Primrose Day (who also won the Cesarewitch), by 
Sir Bevys out of Bonny Spec, granddaughter of Vedette. This is a great 
combination of Birdcatcher, Blacklock, and Touchstone, with a good cross 
of Sweetmeat ; in fact, the very breeding which I drew attention to in my last 
week’s notes on this subject is almost sure to produce good stayers and 
great race-horses. 

The second day of the Newcastle meeting was big with the fate of the 
Northumberland Plate of two miles, a race which has been won in years past 
by some rare stayers, and which has never lost its popularity in the North. 
The Ascot Stakes’ winner, Herminius, was not unnaturally made favourite, in 
spite of his penalty ; but the believers in Mr. Vyner’s very 
improved four year old, King Crow, would not be stalled off, 
and he was well backed at 4 to 1, whilst the staying Carlton 
Grange also had friends at 5 to 1. In the race King Crow 
always held a good place, and coming away as soon as they 
were in the straight for home, he won easily by two lengths 
from Herminius, who ran exceedingly well under his gst. 71b., 
with Carlton Grange third best, although he finished fourth. 
The winner has already this season taken the Great 
Northern Handicap at York, and the Manchester Cup, 
and is evidently a capital stayer. This he probably owes 
to his inbreeding to Blacklock, with which, on his sire 
Crowberry’s side, he combines a good strain of Birdcatcher 
and any amount of Touchstone. Odds of 3 to 1 were laid 
on Mr. C, Perkins’s useful colt by Bend Or—Jenny Howlet 
beating his solitary opponent, Tophet, in the Biennial 
Stakes ; but it is not often that he will do his best, and on 
this occasion the outsider of the pair was always winning 
his race. A very nice two year old is the filly, Model Agnes, 
by Orme out of Musley Maid, to whom I drew attention in 
these columns after seeing heras a yearling at her breeder’s and 
owner’s (Mr. James Snarry) place last year, and who won 
the Seaton Delaval Plate on the last day at Gosforth Park, 
It was the fashion, I never knew why, to sneer at Orme when 
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in these columns after seeing {iis first lot of foals, that he 
was going to make a big success at the stud, What with 
Ameer, Flying Fox, Harrow, and Mr. Snarry’s evidently 
smart filly, he is, in truth, asserting himself for a young 
sire. His stock have already this season won six races, 
worth £3,873, and I believe in him implicitly as the 
coming sire. 

We had more good racing at Gatwick on the second 
and last day of the meeting, the principal feature of which 
was the de‘eat of Maluma by her solitary opponent, Ulti- 
matum, in the Diamond Plate. ‘‘ Mr. Jersey’s” Waler 
came with a good reputation from Aus'‘ralia, where she 
had shown herself a very speedy mare among others in her 
own country. She has, however, been a very disappointing 
animal here, where she probably finds the class a bit better 
than she was used to meet in her own country. I 
think, and always have thought, that she would do better 
over longer distances. 

And writing of Australian horses reminds me that 
several more of them arrived in London from the Antipodes 
on Thursday last. I never could see what right journalists 
have to interfere in other people’s affairs, and publish to 
the world, without their owner’s knowledge or consent, 
the names of such animals as anyone may like to import to 
this country from abroad, and I therefore should not think 
of saying anything about any of last Thursday’s arrivals, 
except in the case of Aurum, whose name has already 
appeared in almost every paper published. He is well 
known to be a real good horse in his own country, as good 
as Newhaven, some say, and it will be interesting to see 
if he does better here than that disappointing animal has done 
up to now. The International Horse Agency and Exchange, 
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England, have also brought back to his native 
land that sterling good horse, St. Gatien, who 
ran a dead heat with Harvester for the Derby 
of 1584. He has been more or less of a failure 
abroad, but it must not be forgotten that he is 
the sire of Meddler, who has done so well in 
America, and it is far from unlikely that he may 
assert his breeding in his old age, either in his 
native country or America, if he should chance 
to follow his son across the Atlantic. 

If it cannot be said that the opening day of 
the Sandown Park Meeting was a pleasant one 
from a weather point of view, the sport at any rate 
was lairly interesting. Nun Nicer’s career up to 
now has certainly been a hard one. It was an 
almost impossible task that she was set at Ascot, 
namely, to give 14lb. to Lowood, and on Friday 
last, in the Sandringham Foal Stakes, she was 
asked to give the same amount of weight to 
Orpah, who on her trial with the Ascot winner 
looked bound to beat Sir Blundell Maple’s mare. 
This she just did, though both went down before 
the outsider Addendum, who got home first: by 
three parts of a length. The winner, who was 
bred by Mr. E. A. Wolfe and ran in Tom 
Caanon’s colours, is inbred to Touchstone 
through Newminster, Marsyas, and Atherstone, 
whilst he gets his Blacklock blood through 
Galopin, and two strains of Birdcatcher through 
Stockwell. Orpah, who is a daughter of Orme, 
seemed short of dash, but stayed on, and will 
make a good mare. The principal event of the 
second day, the British Dominion Two Year Old 
Race of 1,000 sovs., was won by Tom Cannon’s 
North Britain, by Melanion—Flspeth, who 


beat the favourite—Crowborough—Sir Her- ° 
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cules, Fifeshire, Bengola, and three others. 
Probably the class was nothing very grand. 
I have just been told that Nun Nicer ran very wide round the turn on Friday, 
or she might not have been beaten. 

The present is a busy week at Newmarket, where the First July Meeting and 
bleo Istock sales are in full swing. A feature of the latter has been the dispersal 
of the late Dr. Freeman’s celebrated Heather Stud, which was fully described in 
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these columns last year, and I shall give a detailed account of these sales in next 
week’s numbei. There will be a capital afternoon’s sport on Saturday next at 
Mr. Joe Davis’s popular and well-managed rendezvous on Molesey FTiurst, 
where, with a run, Dalby may win the Ilurst Park Foal Plite, and Eager the 
Duchess of York Stakes. Ovrvost. 
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AFTER THE RACE. 


On the Top of the Downs. 


MONG the varied scenes of country life, that on the top of 
the Downs is a peculiar one. Other scenes may be 
more beautiful, but none other has quite the same 

character as this. It is not that it does not repeat itself—over 
and over again it is the same, following the line of the Downs 
from their beginnings almost in Somerset away as far as 
Salisbury, where they seem to fork off, one lot going northerly 
into Oxfordshire, and the other south and west through Surrey 
and the top of Sussex, and so into Kent, and yet another spur 
branching more directly south, towards the Sussex coast. It is 
not that the scene is anywhere unique; wherever you find the 
Downs—in all this stretch—the chief features are reproduced 
constantly, but they always are features that are characteristic, 
features that the Downs scenery has, and that other scenery has 
not. It differsin kind from all others. 

Let us speak of it as it is in the pleasant spring time, when 
everything, even the growing corn, is green, so that the monotony 
of the great green billowy expanses is intensified. At other 
seasons there is more variety. The corn is golden, and often 
there is a stain of bright red poppies among its gold, or else the 
ground is ploughed or fallow. Now all is green, the arable and 
the down land alike, not very distinguishable in their tones. 
The trees are an exception. Up here, on the exposed heights, 
they have not yet put on their spring green; but they are so few 
and so stunted that it does not matter, they scarcely count among 
the features. There are some fir trees, even on the most 
exposed knolls—on the most exposed knolls by preference, even— 
and they of course are green, always green, after their manner. 
But the impression their colour gives is not of green, but of a 
sombreness that is almost black. 

The fact is that one’s eyes are not in condition to do colour 
justice. Something has happened that has thrown a glamour 
over them. The something is partly physical, partly emotional. 
The physical part of the something is to be analysed more easily 
than the emotional, for always, as you come up to the Downs, it 
has been by way of a glaring white chalk road, or a road, at 
least, into whose substance chalk enters largely. And the 
horizon is generally very close to you, formed by the crest of 
the nearest billow of down, so that from white road you lift your 
eyes almost at once to blue sky, with no delicate degrees of 
blending, as when receding distances intervene. When anything 
breaks the monotonous green of the Downs it is generally a 
startling fleck of white chalk cliff. All this, of itself, is enough 
to put your eyes out of tune. 

But even ‘all this” is not the whole of the trouble. Other 
confusing causes are not wanting. Here, on top of the Downs, 
you seem to be on top of the world altogether—shut off from 
the rest of the world by these ceaseless walls of smooth greenery, 
with the dome of the blue, sky seeming to come down on each 
side to meet them; there is a suggestion of being imprisoned, 
bottled, under the great blue dome of the sky. The dome seems 
so near you. Youcan almost fancy you can throwa stone to reach 
the great white cloud that sails across it above the nearest billow. 

From the joint working of these causes you are in a curious 
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mental state by the time you reach the Downs’ top, ready to 
expect anything. If you found the green dragon of Wantage 
sitting upon them it would not surprise you greatly. But you 
will not see the green dragon—at least that is unlikely. What 
you are far more likely to see are some green plovers, lapwings, 
or peewits, you may call them, at first running, rather apprehen- 
sively, at your approach, and then rising into the air, displaying 
snowy breasts and under parts, whereas before they had shown 
only dark greeny-brown backs and finely-crested heads. But 
they will not be in flocks now, as at other seasons—only singly, 
or at most in pairs. Probably one only, the husband, will rise, 
and amuse himself, and you, with his tumbler-like antics through 
the air, while his lady is sitting invisible in her green dress on 
the green ground. On the plough she would sit equally invisible 
on a brown ground; one does not know how, but if one did it 
would no longer be a secret, and valuable. With the plover, 
rising while you are still far off on the Downs, are sure to be a rook 
or two, for these are ubiquitous in every scene of country life. 
What are not ubiquitous, though they are frequent enough up 
here, and a deal tamer than rooks or plover, are the wheat-ears— 
handsome birds, with a dash of white on forehead and base of 
tail, quickly darting off from mound to mound, and as quickly 
flirting tails whenever they come to rest. Most that you will 
see about are the smart males now, for the ladies, of more 
modest plumage, will be sitting on sky-blue eggs down the 
recesses of some rabbit hole. 

There are plenty of these on the Downs, and the makers of 
the holes themselves you may see, wherever there is preservation. 
Otherwise, poachers and gipsies are too many for them. But in 
places you will see them around every patch of gorse, for there 
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is constantly this relief—of gorse patches in golden glory—to the 
monotonous green. They are less shy than the rooks and 
plovers, and will sit at the mouths of their burrows awaiting your 
close approach. Down among the green corn, which has not 
yet grown high enough to hide them, you may see several hares 
ambling leisurely about in a lazy pursuit of each other. 

Just as you put your head over the crest of the Downs, a 
brown thing, that scarcely looked like a rabbit, had ceased its 
movement and crouched close to the ground. It looked too big 
for a partridge, and you incline to suspect it a hen pheasant ; or 
again, it lies so motionless that you are inclined to doubt your 
eyes’ evidence and to believe that it is nothing but a lump of 
clay after all. But suddenly, as you approach it, it rises with a 
swift rush of wings, accompanied by its mate, whom you had 
not seen. It was a partridge, after all, and you realise at once 
that these partridges of the Downs are-larger than the * little 
brown birds” of the lowlands. 

You will not see much in the way of insect life. Later in 
the year there would be multitudes of small blue butterflies 
playing over all the tiny wild flowers with which the Downs 
would then be carpeted. But now there are few wild flowers 
here, save the daisies, the dandelions, and the gorse, and no blue 
butterflies. You saw a few brimstones and an orange-tip or two 
on your way up to the Downs, but the Downs are no great 
place for butterfly life until the later summer. 

And if you have had any luck at all you will have seen no 
one, not even a shepherd, on the whole of the wide expanse, for 
the sight of a single human being is enough to spoil that 
effect of absolute solitude which is the largest factor in the 
impression. H.G. H. 


‘The Cottage Gardens of England. 
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HE two illustrations we give of thatched cottages possess 
| ‘an interest apart from their quaint beauty. These 
flower-embowered homes of rural England are disap- 
pearing,.and thatching is becoming an almost extinct art. Tiles 
and slates replace the heavy thatch, and such cottages as we 
depict are less easy to discover as the years pass away. Asan 
artist, the writer regrets their decay, though he feels happier 
under the pantile of the more substantial cottage, the deep red 
tile that breaks upon the verdure of tree and mead. 





VILLAGER’S COTTAGE, DEANE, NEAR BASINGSTOKE. Copyright 


The cottagers of England are not always good gardeners, 
but fortunately in the majority of counties the gardening spirit is 
manifest. Surrey, Hampshire, Devonshire, and the Southern 
Counties in general show many pretty cottage gardens where 
the little plots are tended with care. A glance at the illustrations 
shows our meaning ; in one no simple beds approach the cottage, 
which is picturesque in itself, and eminently paintable, but in the 
other the earth is covered with vegetation, flowers and esculents 
growing in the homely patch. We wish the cottager of every 
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county would make this flower-perfumed home an object-lesson. 
A harsh climate and poor soil are not responsible for bare cottage 
gardens ; something profitable and beautiful may always be found 
to give them life and interest. 

The cottager grows his flowers, fruits, and vegetables 
intelligently. We know that from experience in frequently 
judging the rewards of his skill. In many a country show the 
produce from the cottage garden is finer than that from the 
mansion; and we hope cottage gardening will spread into the heart 
of every county, to foster a healthy and profitable pastime. 
Under the sheltering thatch many warmth-loving climbers grow 

the scarlet Japan quince, sweet verbena, and others—whilst per- 
haps the Gloire de Dijon rose enters the latticed windows and gar- 
lands the chimney stacks with its flower-laden shoots. On many a 
Devonshire cottage some tender shrub is happy, but only where 
keen frosts and winds are rare may the gardener expect success. 
In the cool bracing air of the Scottish Highlands gleams of scarlet 
colour light up the cottage walls, colouring produced by the 
flame nasturtium (Tropaolum speciosum), which refuses to 
grow in the milder climate of the South. 

The cottage garden when cared for is a joy, too, because 
without set plan or pattern every flower tells its tale and spreads 
into artless colonies, smothered with blossom in the appointed 
season We can recall with pleasure the buxom groups of 
phlox, starwort, and rose in the cottage patch, white pinks running 
on to the pathway, or threatening to encroach upon more weakly 
neighbours. It is this artistic abandonment and utter defiance 
of the rules that govern conventional gardet..ng that make the 
cottage garden a place to love and to paint. Many a famous 
picture owes much to the cottage and its garden where vegetables 
and hardy flowers meet and the well-tilled soil responds with 
vigour in tree and plant. 2 

These gardens teach wholesome lessons in the way flowers 
look best, and that there is beauty in every season of the year, 
from the time of the snowdrop until the pearly flowers of 
Christmas rose face the winter cold. The writer knows cottage 
gardens without a flower, and pities the cottagers, but he knows 
too a hundred others in which for months flowers cover the 
earth. We wish one could write thus of gardens where a blaze 


The Rothschild 


PY HE study of birds being one of the special subjects of the 
invisible or active side of the Tring Museum, birds form 
also the largest and most complete portion of the visible 

or public branch of the establishment. Instead of being merely 

representative of the different families, the collection is often 
quite complete, including every species of a certain class. 

In many instances also there are series of from a dozen to twenty 

or more of the same bird, but all of them showing the varieties 

of plumage which a single species may exhibit in different parts 


of the world. All those shown are perfect specimens, in as 
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of colour greets the summer to pass away with the first frost of 
autumn. 


useum at Tring. 


brilliant plumage and as life-like as it is possible for the skilled 
artist in taxidermy to make them. They are crowded on the 
shelves, but it isa crowd of beautiful objects closely set together, 
delighting both the eye by their symmetry, colour, and form, and 
the intelligence by these varied images of the infinite variety of 
Nature. The skill shown in the “setting up” of the birds needs 
special recognition, because that is the point in which the 
galleries of South Kensington, except those devoted to the nests 
and young of British species, are particularly deficient. It is 
both expensive and difficult, and needs the hand of artists who 
are perfectly acquainted with 
the torm, the attitudes, and the 
‘“‘set’’ of the feathers of every 
species which they stuff. Such 
artists are necessarily rare. If 
Sir William Flower, who has 
always laid great stress on this 
branch of museum work, could 
prevail on some member of the 
House of Commons to visit 
Tring before the next Vote 
for the National Museum 
is passed, he might perhaps 
obtain a more liberal subsidy. 
As examples of the com- 
pleteness as well as the beauty 
of this collection of birds, let 
us take the doves and pigeons. 
There are no less than sixty- 
seven different species ar- 
ranged side by side for com- 
parison, from the _ gigantic 
crowned pigeon of New 
Guinea to the smallest ground 
dove, no bigger than a robin, 
from Central America. In a 
series like this t'12 charac- 
teristic features of a genus, the 
general correspondence of form, 
or of colour, or of markings, 
are seen and noted in less time 
than it takes to write these 
words. When aided by a few 
words of sensible explanation, 
it is the easiest, the pleasantest, 
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and the quickest way of learning natural 
history ; and learnt in this way it is 
much less easily forgotten. Each of 
the visible objects seen is so much help 
to the memory. Those who prefer to 
study differences to abstracting like- 
nesses in Nature, should pass on to 
look at the collection of black game 
and of capercailzie. Most people 
imagine that a capercailzie or a black 
cock are the same all the world over, 
and that there is no difference between 
the females of these species, whether in 
Scotland or North Siberia. A glance 
at other birds in the museum prepares 
one for some modification of this view. 
There are, for instance, a number of 
specimens of the eagle owl, from Ger- 
many, Italy, and Siberia. Those from 
Siberia are almost grey instead of dark 
brown in tint ; and though the markings 
are the same in character, the Siberian 
bird seems to have got a touch of frost 
into his feathers. 

But the capercailzie and black 
game exhibit far more astonishing 
varieties. Of the former there are 
some twenty specimens, male and 
female ; and of these no two are alike. 
Stuffed in the most life-like fashion, 
strutting about, calling, showing off 
their plumage, and with al) the glory 
of crimson wattles and dark 
green plumes, they are beau- 
tiful objects in themselves ; 
but the variations in these 
wild capercailzie almost rival 
those in domestic fowls. Some 
of the Russian birds are nearly 
white, with dark green heads. 
Others are pied black, white, 
and dark green. Some, instead 
of retaining any of the normal 
capercailzie plumage, which is 
a mixture of dark green with 
a band of pepper and salt, as 
if the feathers had been thickly 
sprayed with Indian ink, are 
yellow, or yellow and white, 
the colour of a sandy pigeon. 
There are also variations in 
size, among them, several 
specimens of a dwarf species 
known as the ‘‘ Rackelhaan,” — ¢ 
though the Latin title is iden- jive 
tical with that of the larger “ae” 
bird. The black game are even 
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Some forty-six specimens of 
black cock and grey hens are 
exhibited. Among the varieties 
are cocks with a lovely mottl- 
ing of grey, white, and black ; 
others with snow white and 
iridescent black in patches, and 
no two quitealike. Among the 
most elegant is a specimen of 
a hen assuming the cock’s 
plumage, mottled with dark 
«rey and greenish black. A 
series of willow grouse, hazel 
hens, and other game birds 
follows, suggestive both to the 
sportsman and the naturalist. 
Whole families of birds, 
ordinarily most uninteresting 
as museum specimens, become 
ornamental when set up as they 
areat Tring. The cassowaries, 
for instance, with no grace of 
form, and with a uniform coat 
of, shining black or bronze 
plumes, have in Nature com- 
pensating masses of brilliant 
colour on the heads and necks, 
the skin being bare, but 
coloured with brilliant cobalt 
blue, orange, turquoise, and 
crimson. This colouring owes 
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texture of this skin, but both texture and colour vanish in 
death. At Tring, all this ornament, even to the minute 
modelling of the skin-folds and fpapilli, is reproduced, and 
the ugly cassowary becomes a handsome bird. The most 
distant islands and impracticable mountains have been visited to 
procure specimens of birds. ‘Two of the very last of the Alpine 
lammergeyers occupy one of the cases. Specimens of giant 
albatrosses and petrels from their island breeding-place in the 
middle of the Great Southern Ocean and a complete set of British 
birds are among this unique collection. The collection of English 
fish is not yet complete; but the mounting, especially of the large 
sea-fishes, such as the sunfish and sharks, is as life-like in form 
and colouring as the taxidermy of the birds and mammals. 
Large cetaceans, such as the porpoises and grampuses, are also 
exhibited. The library contains not only the latest authorities 
on natural history, but many of the earliest works. There are 
found, for instance, the first edition, folio, of Pennant, and others 
of the “fathers” of modern natural history. These were the 
works consulted by Linnaeus when engaged in naming and 
classifying species; and their pages, besides their intrinsic 
interest, are useful as guides to what Linnzus had in his mind 
when referring to particular birds or beasts. The literary output 
of the Rothschild Museum is itself both large and important. 
Novitates Zoologice, a journal of zoology in connection with 
Tring Museum, rich!y illustrated, is edited by the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild, Mr. Ernest Hartert, curator of the museum, and Mr, 
Carl Jordan. The price is £1 1s. per annum to subscribers, and 
£1 10s. the complete volume. Volume V. is now being issued. Of 
the “Avifauna of Laysan and the Hawaiian Possessions,” by 
the Hon. Walter Rothschild, Parts I. and II. are now completed. 





A New Mock ORANGE. 

VERY beautiful hybrid Mock Orange, or Philadelphus, was shown at a 
A recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. It is one of those 
hybrid kinds of which several have been noticed lately, but we think 
this is decidedly the most precious of the series. The cross is P. microphyllus 
and the ordinary Mock Orange of the shrubbery, P. coronarius, and no better 
name could have been selected for it than Mont Blanc; its flowers are snow 
white without a trace of colour, and larger than those of the first-named parent. 
Quite small plants bloom with wonderful freedom, every shoot smothered 
almost with their snowy burden. We 
enjoy seeing these dwarf shrubs in a 
small bed upon the lawn, or in front of 
taller shrubs which do not, however, 

encroach upon them. 


THE Ixia LILIEs, 

A very beautiful group of early sum- 
mer-flowering bulbs is that known as 
Ixiolirion, which require similar treatment 
to the Calochortus and the rich red 
Habranthus pratensis. The Ixiolirions 
are not perfectly hardy—that is, when 
placed fully in the open, and in a cold, 
heavy soil, they perish. The best posi- 
tion for them is a sunny, well-drained 
border facing south, and backed by a wall. 
Ilere they are at home, especially if 
the border is well prepared by being 
thoroughly drained and composed of 2 
deep loamy soil. When young shoots 
appear it is wise to place a handlight 
over each clump to protect the rising 
growths. The handlight may again be 
placed over the plants in the autumn te 
assist in ripening the bulbs as much as 
possible. The writer grows the Ixiolirions 
in this way, and is always rewarded with 
a free flower display. To him the most 
beautiful species is I. Pallasi, the deep Copyright. 
blue bell-shaped flowers carried upon 
slender stems—a graceful and distinct fower in colour and aspect. More 
delicate in its blue colouring is I. tataricum. 


LALIA PUMILA AND ITs VARIETIES. 

Chis is a highly-coloured dwarf Orchid, which is not difficult to grow, and 
flowers freely at the cool end of the Cattleya house. It requires a winter 
temperature of between 5o0deg. and 55deg., and then only needs sufficient 
moisture to keep the pseudo-bulbs trom shrivelling. Our experience is 
that the plant is never happier than in a small earthenware hanging basket, 
which must be well drained, putting good fibrous peat mixed with nodules of 
charcoal about the roots. L. pumila does not grow more than 6in, in height, 
and bears flowers very large in proportion to the plant, the sepals and petals 
varying from deep rose-purple to lilac-purple and mauve, whilst the lip is 
intense crimson, relieved by white side lobes. There are two varieties, one 
named Dayana, in which the flowers are of beautiful colouring, and L. preestans. 
Both require the same treatment as the species. 
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TuE CALOCHORTI. 

Of late years this beautiful group of bullous plants has been seen at 
exhibitions, the Messrs. Wallace of Colchester, amongst others, having intro- 
duced many charming species, of several of which ihey send flowers for ow 
inspection. An impression is that the bulbs are troublesome to manage, 
extremely tender, and erratic in flowering. This, however, is erroneous. 
Calochorti certainly require careful cu'tivation, but when this can be given they 
will produce in abundance those butterfly-like flowers as beautiful in form as they 
are varied in colour. As Messrs. Wallace hive made a distinct feature of this 
group, we cannot give our readers better advice than to ollow their system, 
They recommend the following 


Way OF GROWING CALOCHORTI. 

Plant the bulbs from the end of September to the same part of November. 
Select in the garden a raised sunny border with a slight slope to the south, and 
put the bulbs in thiee inches deep and the same distance apart. Sand, leaf-soil, 
and road-grit form the best soil, and the drainage must be sharp. Cover the 
bed or border when planted wit reeds, bracken, or similar material to throw off 
heavy rains and keep the soil open. Remove this covering in late February, but 
the precise time will depend upon the prevailing weather. Lift the bulbs when 
the stems die down, or cover the place in which they are planted with a frame. 
Give plenty of water during the full growing season, and avoid all risk of moisture 
accumulating in the soil and rendering it in any way stagnant by raising the bed 
or border a little, as the case may be. 

THE Most BEAUTIFUL CALOCHORTI. 

The less stately of the family are the Cyclobothras, but now grouped with 
the Calochortus. These flower early, and care less for sunshine than the stronger- 
growing kinds, succeeding even in a half-shady place where the soil is porous and 
composed chiefly of leaf-mould. CC. pulchellus is a gem in this fascinating 
section, very hardy and pretty, the short stem bearing an abundance of golden- 
yellow flowers. Albus has white flowers fringed with silky hairs, and there is a 
pink-coloured kind named Amoenus which reminds one of pulchellus for freedom 
and quiet beauty. Apiculatus minor, the bright yet soft yellow Benthami, 
Ceruleus and its variety roseus, Lilacinus, and Maweanus are also adapted for 
forming groups in the rock garden. It is only, of course, when little colonies of 
these bulbs are formed that their true value is seen. 


THE STRONGER-GROWING MARIPOSA LILIES. 

The kinds described in the following notes are altogether | older than those 
mentioned before, C. venustus and its varieties creating a splendid display. It 
is not unusual for the flowers to measure nearly four inches across, and a single 
bulb will produce stems bearing twenty-five or even more under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, Of the Venustus forms, very beautiful is the lenon-yellow citrinus, 
and we get in this kind, as in so many of this family, pencillings and blotches of 
colour—in this instance reddish-brown. Very charming are roseus, blotched 
with rose on the upper part of each segment; vesta, rose, white, and other 
shades, with markings of yellow and brownish-red; and the beautiful variety alba, 
of which the flower is quite pure save for a stain of soft yellow at the base of the 
segments. Vesta is one of the most vigorous of the group, very hardy, succeeds 
in almost any soil, and increases freely. We wish we could write the same of 
all. A brilliant kind is Clavatus, the flowers very bold and golden-yellow in 
colour. Kennedyi is easily known by its remarkable colour—orange red, and of 
unusual brilliancy. Gunisoni, macrocarpus, the delicate lilac Plummer, 
splendens, and the orange-coloured Weedi, the segments covered with hairs, are 
essential in every good collection. 


SPANISH AND ENGLISH IRISEs. 

Two charming families of plants in beauty now are the Spanish and English 
Irises, which are so easily grown that we 
are surprised they are not more seen in 
masses. The bulbs are cheap, too, and 
the range of colour in both classes is varied 
from white through soft blues to those 
strange but rich shades of orange and 
bronze which create many good effects in 
vase and epergne. Both English and 
Spanish Irises enjoy a warm well-drained 
soil, and of the two sections the most cer- 
tain togive an abundant return is the latter. 
We have seldom known these to fail. 

FLOWERS FROM COLCHESTER. 

We have received a charming boxful 
of flowers from Messrs. Wallace and Co. 
of Colchester. Amongst them were many 
Calochorti, not a few of which we have 
already written of in CountTRY Lire. 
One particularly deserves mention, named 
C. Purdyi, which lately received a first- 
class certificate from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. It is a very pretty flower, 
pearly white with dark central blotch and 
covered with hairs. Of the Irises we 
were pleased to note the white variety of 
the Siberian Iris (alba) and the rich blue 
form named Orientalis, one of the most 
precious of the family. I. asiatica is a 


A DWARF-GROWING ORCHID (Lalia pumila) “c.L.” very tall form, aft. to 5§ft. high, and the 


variety Victorine rich in colour with its 
deep purple blotches. This wants a warm deep soil. In the gathering too 
was a selection of dainty Brodizeas, of which we shall: write further, the deep 
blue Ixia Lily (Ixiolirion Pallasi), the pure white Anthericum Liliastrum 
majus, and the new rose-coloured Lilium rubellum, illustrated in CouNnrTrY 
LIFE of June 11th last. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS FROM LANGPORT, 

We have received a delightful variety of these from Messrs. Kelway and 
Son, The Nurseries, Langport, Somerset. The Pyrethrums are amongst the 
gayest of May-flowering hardy plants, requiring a well-drained but strong soil 
and forming showy groups if the finer self colours are selected. Of the gathering 
sent to us, amongst the single kinds of great merit were Princess Irene, a very 
pretty white flower, Ruth, soft" rose, James Kelway, a superb colour, deep 
crimson, most effective in a mass in the garden or for indoor decorations, 
Twilight, delicate rose, almost flesh colour, Stanley, brilliant crimson, and Ascot, 
soft pink. One could scarcely have a more interesting assortment of good 
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colours. Amongst the doubles we thought much of Alfred Henderson, a bold 
deep crimson flower, Louis Delesalle, also of a crimson shade, Meteor, rose- 
purple, Aphrodite, pure white, a beautiful flower, Lord Rosebery, very bright 
crimson, Empress Queen, pink, beautifully quilled florets, Pericles, yellow, pink 
guard florets, Leonard Kelway, soft rose-purple, and Vega, buff, yellow, and 
rose—a pleasing blending of hues. 
AN INTERESTING CATALOGUE OF PLAN’T STRUCTURES. 
A very interesting and important illustrated catalogue comes to us from 
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Mr. W. Duncan Tucker, the horticultural builder of Lawrence Road, Tottenham, 
London. Conservatories, greenhouses, frames, and plant houses of every 
description are illustrated, glazed on the latest system without putty. We have 
no space to describe the various structures at length, but advise any reader 
thinking of building a plant house to consult this useful catalogue. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We shall be pleased to assist our 
readers in matters relating to the gacden, and to receive also notes about flowers. 


HALF-WILD SWANS. 


HE mute swan is, of all 
our domesticated birds, 
the most nearly free and 

wild; yet, though in some 
parts of England it has been 
allowed this freedom for many 
centuries, it has never resumed 
its wild state, or willingly with- 
drawn itself from association 
with man. It is perfectly in- 
dependent, yet never ‘ wild.” 
It seems to find it impossible, 
in the nature of things, to 
shake off this association with 
mankind, or to resume that 
fear of man which seems 
innate in all wild animals in 
contact with the dominant 
species. If these half-wild 
swans were under the slightest 
obligation for their daily food, 
or for shelter or protection 
from their natural enemies, 
this curious loyalty would be 
accountable. But in many 
cases they are just as indepen- 
dent as the sea-gulls or the 
wildfowl ; and the only atten- 
tion they receive from their 
voluntary association with man 
is the occasional provision of 
material for their nests, and the protection which a very ancient, 
but still respected, law gives to the eggs. 

At Abbotsbury, for instance, on the very ancient swannery 
now the property of Lord IIchester, the birds have been 
practically wild for centuries. Until some sixteen years ago 
they were not even fed by the keepers, but found their own 
living in the “ Fleet’? behind Chesil Beach, and on the meadows 
near. Yet every year, from time beyond record, the main body 
of these birds have sought the society of man in the nesting 
season. The birds crowd on to a little meadow at the head of 
the lagoon nearest to the village, and nest as close to one another 
as the albatrosses on some of the islands of the Pacific. Very 
few leave their headquarters, where they are daily visited by the 
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swanherd; and it is clearly as repugnant to them to wander 
away in the nesting time as it is dear to such half-reclaimed 
birds as the peacock and guinea-fowl. The charming swan 
family shown in our illustrations belonged to another half-wild 
race on the opposite coast of England. Their home was on the 
River Wensum, which runs from Norwich through the Broad 
district. Here there was practically no limit to the wanderings in 
which these birds might have indulged if they chose. The tangle 
of rivers, the numerous lagoons and broads, wide stretches of marsh- 
land, the proximity of the sea, and, until the Broads became 
fashionable, the absence of population, were all temptations to 
the swans to “set up for themselves” as genuinely wild birds, 
to become shy, suspicious, and evasive. Wild swans often 
visit these rivers, one of their 
favourite alighting places being 
not very far from the city of 
Norwich itself. But neither 
companions nor opportunity 
ever tempt the Norfolk 
swans to give up their privi- 
lege of human intercourse. In 
spring time they divide up the 
whole of the river into separate 
lengths, each being reserved 
for one pair of swans. Any 
intruding swan is at once at- 
tacked; but to human passen- 
gers they always show the 
g-eatest consideration, unless 
there is clear evidence that it 
is intended to molest the nest 
and sitting bird. One of the 
marsh men was very badly 
hurt by a blow from a cock 
swan some years ago. He 
was creeping, on all fours, on 
some very “ quaky” ground 
near the nest, when the cock 
swan struck his leg with its 
wing. As onthe Thames, the 
hen bird does most of the 
sitting, while THe Heap oF 
THE Famity keeps guard close 
by. In the morning and even. 
ingt he cock takes her place 


Copyrigh ; 
a while the hen stretches her 
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limbs and feeds. The male sits until the hen has dried her 
feathers, and even then gives up his place reiuctantly. Besides 
its care of its young, the swan possesses one acquired instinct in 
a very marked degree. Most people know the story that 
‘before a flood” the swan raises its nest, or tries to do so. The 
fact is only a partial truth, for it is the fixed desire of the swan to 
raise the level of its nest from the moment when the first egg is 
laid. The fear of rising waters is never absent from its mind. 
As the bird sits it plucks every blade of sedge and grass which it 
can reach. This supply is soon exhausted; but the cock swan 
will then sit near, pluck all the material he can reach, and put it 
down within range of the bird on the nest, who in her turn takes 
it and puts it round or beneath the eggs. In bad weather their 
energy in doing this increases. Any supplies laid near are 


- THESE “ orphans,” as we 
called them, homo and 
uysus, I have written 

about before in these columns, 

and told at length how startled 

I was by their apparition 

beside a peaceful Hampshire 

trout stream. ‘ Les orphelins”’ 
was the first name under which 

1 knew them, for my first 

introduction to them was on 

that terrace at Pau looking over 
the Gave river and away to the 

Pyrenees. Here the boy and 

the bear cubs, both at that time, 

turned up and told the tale of 
their orphanhood—how the 
boy’s father had fallen on the 
bear-cub’s mother, she being 
wounded, with his maquila (the 
iron-pointed stick that the 

Basques carry to keep off the 

Pyrenean wolfhounds), and 

had killed the mother bear, but 

she in her struggles had so 
injured the man that he, too, 
had died a little after. Then 
the two, thus strangely 





orphaned, set to touring the hee 5 ~ 
country together, the boy A Rae aes gt Ls 2s 
. oo : Peal! SAMO PN eA 


making money out of exhibit- 
ing the bear performing the 
tricks that he taught it. 

Since that unexpected meeting beside the Hampshire chalk 
stream I have met the orphans twice again, and each time it 
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eagerly used, and nothing gives the birds so much pleasure as 
an armful of rushes or sedge. The number of eggs laid increases 
yearly, up to the age of eight or nine years, twelve eggs being 
the limit. One swan on Surlingham Broad laid eighty-five eggs in 
eight years and hatched out eighty-two cygnets. MOTHER AND 
YounG cruise long distances daily up the river and in the back- 
waters, the young ones when tired being taken on the old bird’s 
back. To do this she sinks herself low in the water, and we 
believe gives the cygnets a “leg up” with her broad foot. 
‘*«Pinioning”’ swans is a cruel and useless practice. It is natural 
to them to fly, and in very severe weather it often saves them 
from injury or starvation. Many Thames swans were maimed 
in the ice-drift of the tidal river some years ago because they 
were unable to use their wings. 


THE ORPHANS. 
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AN URSINE MINUET. Copyright 


seemed that the performer, w’sus, had added something to his 
repertory. The first time it was a sort of Ursine Minuet that 
he danced with great solemnity round and round the pole—the 
“ragged staff’ of the inn signs—that he held in both fore- 
paws. And the next time it was A FRATERNAL Kiss, which 
had a peculiar significance in view of the manner in which 
both he and his master had been orphaned—a sign of recon- 
ciliation, and token that the vendetta that is apt to live a 
generation or so in the hearts both of Basques and bears, was 
buried between these two. 

All this the master, Leon, would explain in his own lingo 
of Basque, or in a_ broken French, or a far more crippled 
English—according as the hevrers seemed more likely to 
be pleased with this, that, or the other form of Babel. And 
uysus grinned to it all, in any language, and acquiesced in all 
that was said. 

I know that there is a theory that most of the tricks 
of performing animals are only taught them by very severe 
treatment. We hear instances of creatures tamed by hunger, 
by thirst, and by darkness. The result is that everything in the 
nature of a trick performance by animals arouses in many folksa 
sentiment of aversion rather than of admiration. They would 
think that they were abetting an inhumanity, even in looking on 
at such a show, and would not dream of giving the man a penny, 
though perhaps they mizht be induced to give the bear a bun. 
No doubt in all schooling discipline has to be maintained, but 
we do not on that account regard schoolmasters as necessarily ¢ 
brutal class of men. There are Mr. Squeerses, doubtless, among 
the animal, equally as among human, trainers, but there is more 
than enough reason to doubt whether they are in the majority in 
either class. The principal evidence is in the warm affection that 
performing animals of all sorts so very generally.show for their 
trainers, an affection quite inconsistent with the notion that 
anything like brutality is among the methods of their training, 
and certainly quite as warm as any sentiment of affection between 
boys and schoolmasters: The love of this pair of orphans, homo 
and uysus, was quite a touching spectacle, and yet the brute 
would go through his tricks most cheerfully at the master’s 
bidding. The 'ittle 'talian boys and their monkeys are generally 
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devotedly attached to each other; and in the most familiar 
example of all, in dog-breaking, the first maxim is that all is to 
be done “by kindness ”—by firmness allied with the kindness, 
if you will, but certainly by no means approaching brutality. 

The first requisite of a successful animal trainer is perfect 
control of temper. It is by this kind of victory over himself 
that he gains at length the victory over his animals. So I think 
that we may dismiss the notion from our minds that cruelty is 
at all largely used—it would only have the effect of defeating the 
object in view—and may proceed to witness the spectacle of per- 
forming animals with all the pleasure that it is able to give us. 
Our point of view may be indeed that of Dr. Johnson, that it is 
a wonder, not so much that they perform so well, as that they 
perform at all; but probably we may be pretty confident that the 
better they perform, and the more pleasure they seem to take 
in the performance, the less is the cruelty that they have under- 
gone in the process of learning. 
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FIELD-GLASSES. 
[To rime Eprror or ** Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I see a letter in your columns asking advice on the matter of field-glasses 
for observing animals. As one who has had some experience of these in stalking, 
may I say a word or two? Your own remarks are very much to the point, so 
far as they go, but there are one or two further observations that occur to me. 
Of course, other things being equal, a telescope is the best field-glass. It is the 
best-——far and away the best—for really distant work. In the middle distance, 
its advantage over the binocular is not so apparent. But a telescope for quick 
use requires the training of a life-time ; and even one whose eye is so used to the 
instrument that he can turn it on the right spot in an instant, even he requires 
some kind of rest—to lie on his back and support the glass with his knee, 
or to use a long stick to steady it—to see through it satisfactorily. The advan- 
tage of the binoculars is that they have a wider field, and that it is easier for 
the experienced to direct them on any given point. For the practical 
purposes of your correspondent, I should say that they would be better than a 
telescope. Of binoculars there are various kinds. Aitchison’s aluminium field- 
glasses, that collapse into waistcoat-pocket dimensions, are good, light, and very 
portable ; and if your correspondent’s eyes happen to be of about equal power, 
I should be inclined to advise him to get a pair of them. On the other hand, if 
the eyes are unequal, it is useful to have a pair of those binoculars of which 
each side is separately adjustable. Any good optician sells these. Or, again, 
there is a single field-glass, free of a good many of the objections that apply to 
a telescope, for it is short, easy to hold steady and direct on a given object, 
that is sold by a German firm (and very likely by many others), Keiss, of 
Zena, I think it is. The important points for a purchaser of field-glasses to 
determine are; ‘Is he experienced enough to use a telescope well?” If the 
answer to this is affirmative, a telescope let him get. If negative, let him get 
binoculars. Then the further question-:comes: ‘ Are his eyes equal?” If yes, 
let him get an Aitchison. If no, let him get one of those that are separately 
adjustable, or let him try the ‘* made in Germany ” article, which combines 
some of the good points of both.—L. BREMMERS. 


BLIGHT ON’ ROSES. 
{io THE Epiror oF **Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Can you enlighten me as to blight on my roses? One tree was first 
affected some years since. I moved it, and since then the disease is gradually 
spreading. The corner where it began is rather shaded. I should be grateful 
for any hints as to prevention and cure.—-HEDGERLEY. 

[We think if the roots of these infected plants were examined they would 
be found more or less infested with a fungus. We had a similar visitation one 
season upon some roses that were planted in what was formerly a gravel pit, but 
which had been filled up with garden rubbish. We found a quantity of fungus 
upon the roots of the roses, originating probably from some decayed wood in the 
soil, Either remove the plants in the early autumn to a new position or 
change the soil, giving them some good maiden loam. Very little can be done 
at present, but the plants would receive benefit if some of the affected growth 
were removed. [Probably liberal applications of water would help to eradicate 
the pest. Sometimes these visitations are caused by drought, and we have had 
few really good rains this season.— ED. ] 





THE CUSHION IRISES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,-—Could you give me some information as to the way to grow the beautiful 
Cushion or Oncocyclus irises of which Professor Michael Foster has made such a 
special study? I went to-the Temple Show of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and was charmed with the delicately-veined and strangely-coloured flowers. 
But I have been told that it is far from easy to grow them, and as they are 
rather expensive, too, many failures would be scarcely agreeable.—R. 

[It would be as well if you got Professor Michael Foster’s pamphlet about 
his irises, published by the Royal Horticultural Society, 117, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.; price, we believe, half-a-crown. A great point is to 
thoroughly rest the bulbs, and to ensure this it is the usual plan to cover over 
the bed during the summer with a frame to ward off heavy rains and promote 
full ripening. The Cushion irises do not suffer from even severe winters. Wet 
is hurtful in summer, autumn, and winter. A warm dry soil is essential, and 
raised, -if possible, above the surrounding level to throw off heavy rains. These 
irises are not everybody’s flowers, but they are of great interest and quiet beauty. 
The best known is the Mourning iris (I. Susiana), a big dark-coloured flower, 
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and other handsome kinds allied to it are I. Gatesi, I. Iberica, and I. Lorteti. We 
think I. Lorteti one of the most beautiful of all. It is refined and delicate in 
colour, and in its exquisite veining and texture. But there are many kinds, 
several hybrids having been raised of recent years. —ED. | 


THE WHIPPET. 
[To THE Epiror oF “CoUNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—While travelling through Wakefield the other evening, I was very much 
interested in several small dogs of the greyhound stamp I saw on the platform 
in the company of very rough-looking men. A fellow-passenger said the dogs 
were whippets and had apparently been to a coursing meeting. They seem to be 
pretty dogs, and [ would like a little information respecting them.—A. F. de C. 

[Your fellow-passenger was wrong in saying the dogs you saw on Wakefield 
platform had been to a coursing meeling. They are not used for coursing, but 
take part week after week throughout the year in races promoted in different 
parts of the North of England. They are very speedy, and efforts have been 
made to popularise whippet-racing in the South, but with very ill effect. At the 
first show of the Ladies’ Kennel Association held at Ranelagh a series of races 
were run by dogs nominated by members, and very exciting they were. Since 
then, however, there has been no attempt to maintain the sport as an item in 
any fashionable programme. Mr. H. Vickers, of Beeston, Notts, owns several 
very good whippets, and he would readily place you in communication with a 
breeder likely to have any puppies for sale. —Eb. ] ‘3 

A PURE-BRED AIREDALE PUP. 
[To THE Epitror oF “ CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1x,—I should be much obliged if you would kindly inform me through the 
co'umns of your valuable paper where I could obtain a pure-bred Airedale pup, 
anJ about what price one would be.—-E. S. PENROSE. 

{[Mr. A. Clarkson, Broadlands, Highgate, N., has several very nice 
Airedale puppies, mostly by his well-known winner, Broadlands Bunkum, for 
immediate sale. From £3 to £5 would be a fair price. Mr. Holland Buckley, 
Burnham, Bucks, is also a reliable breeder to whom you may apply.-—ED. | 


THE WORM-FLY. 
(To THE Epriror or ** CountRY LIFE.” ] 

S1rR,—Some correspondence passing in your columns on the subject of the 
artificial worms sold by the Formalin Hygienic Company has suggested to me 
that I should ask if you could give me any in ormation about a lure for trout 
called the worm-fly. Of what is the lure made? Is it an imitation of a worm 
or of a fly, and in what manner is it used? I should be greatly obliged if you 
or any of your angling correspondents could kindly give me some information on 
these points. —-VERAX. 

[The worm-fly that our correspondent enquires about is a very well-known 
lure. It is sold by Messrs. Farlow and most of the regognised fly makers. It 
is made, so far as our knowledge of it goes, in two colours, and consists of two 
flies fastened together, one in front of the other, with a little bit of gut between 
them. Commonly, it is virtually two palmers set one before the other, but we 
have seen blacker flies used. Whether the fish take it for a worm or fly, or two 
flies, it would be difficult enough to say. The mode of fishing with it is to let it 
sink rather deep and draw it rather slowly along, or to let it float away down 
stream after the manner of an Alexandra. It is only right that we should warn 
our correspondent that the worm-fly is looked on just a little askance by anglers 
generally. Why it should be so is hard to say, but it stands in common 
estimation about on the same line as the Alexandra, the border line between 
what is fair and sportsmanlike and what is unsportsmanlike, as a means of 
catching trout. It is generally said that trout will either not take the worm-fly 
at all or will take it very greedily, but our own experience goes rather to show 
that, as with any other fly, when they are in the taking mood they will take it, 
when they are not they will decline it.—ED. ] 





-TNHURSDAY: Life has been bounded on the north, south, 
east, and west by the Press Bazaar. The newspapers 
have been collecting duchesses, duchesses have been 

collecting actresses, actresses have been collecting smiles, 

and their smiles have been collecting money, and it has all 
resulted in great and glorious good to a great and glorious insti- 


‘tution, the London Hospital. 


It is a curious fact that there is no charity accomplished 
without the aid of actors and actresses. All the world of philan- 
thropy is the stage, and whether it is a day in the country for 
the poor children, a ward in the hospital for the deserving, or 
a new steeple for an old church, the actors and actresses are 
called upon to give their time and their services inits aid. They 
are not alone called upon, but they always come; there never 
was a band of men and women who devoted themselves so 
assiduously and so generously to the wants of others. And 
yet there exist the ungrateful and the evil-minded ready 
to throw a stone at them for the smallest of their minor 
misdemeanours. 

But why am I discussing such minor matters as the good 
conduct of others when I might be chronicling the important 
fact that the sales are upon us and we upon the sales. No 
matter the screeds I write advising young women to avoid. the 
bargain, yet do I find them eagerly snatching up the pieces of 
silk I particularly desire, and would fain have warned them off, 
the moment the West End establishments exhibit the fascinating 
legend, ‘‘Summer Sale.” 
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As there has been comparatively little summer, the sacrifice 
of the light fabrics is positively alarming, at least so say the 
propagators, though what there is alarming in a bargain it would 
be hard for the purchaser to discover. I never met any 
reduction of any material of any kind which struck the least 
terror to my heart; but I amabrave woman, and purchased to-day, 
in sublime confidence of its prolonged popularity, a costume 
with a checked skirt and a short tabbed jacket of plain cloth. 
This, in blue and white, seems to me the ideal dress for autumn 
wear, and why its author should ever have permitted me to buy 
it under cheapened circumstances I know not. However, it is 
mine, and shall be crowned in due time with a hat made of tucks 
of blue straw and blue glacé trimmed with bunches of cherries, 
which I continue to love in spite of the fact that the populace 
have taken them to their hearts, or rather their hats, with a 
unanimity quite depressing to the exclusionist, which I would 
like to be in fashion. 

Sarurpay: I spent a lovely day on the river to-day up at 
Wargrave, on the beautiful backwater that leads through leafy 
entanglements, as the poet might have it, to Henley. We 
lunched and tea-d in the punt, and read and talked, and were 
silent—the greatest joy, I think, is in being silent on the river. 
And once a blue kingfisher sped its way across the water, and 
at intervals water-rats paid each other visits, and the lilies 
smiled upon us whitely, while brown cows came down to the 
elge of the water to look at us and swish their tails in contempt 
of our uselessness, and wander off into the meadows, where they 
evidently held an afternoon tea-party with some young horses as 
guests, some sheep providing the essential village crowd. 

There were two or three very well-dressed girls on the river. 
One of them, who was punting most admirably, wore a dress of 
black and white striped flannel, with a transparent yoke’ of 
guipure, a white leather belt round her waist, and a red chip hat 
trimmed with red chiffon and poppies. Another had on a blue 





EVENING BODICE OF CRINKLED CHIFFON, LACE, AND ORANGE ROSES. 


linen gown that I had previously met in London, and which had 
no doubt its birthplace in Paris. It was of a bright shade of 
powder blue, with the skirt showing waved lines of white bead- 
ing, and it was mounted over bright violet silk, a belt of Parma 
violet velvet being round the waist, and the bodice was trimmed 
again with beadings, while the hat of mauve straw turned up 
from the face with violet and mauve wings, crowning a costume 
which was really admirable. 

The ordinary skirt and plain shirt were met by the dozen 
under unattractive conditions, several of them showing an 
unwillingness to remain on friendly terms with the bands of the 
skirts at the back. I do wish women would seriously study the 
advantages of tidiness when indulging in athletic exercise. Be 
the punter never so graceful or dexterous, her best charms are 
lost to view in an open placket hole, which, alas! but too often 
reveals the dirk petticoat bearing no relationship to the skirt 
above it. All women who run should read this... Skirts bound 
for athletic exercise should fasten at the side of the front, there 
should be no open seam at the back, and the belt should be 
securely sewn round the waist and fastened at the side seam. 
That way, and that way only, is the untidy waist to be avoided. 
And as this is a rule that can be applied with equal success to 
the skit of linen, of flannel, or of piqué, there seems to be no 
reason for its omission. 

The latest belt in the market is made of linen, and this looks 
very smart worn either with serge or linen skirts. In passing 
I reflect that unless the linen skirt be cut by the hand of the 
expert and made of extremely good quality linen it is a delusion 
and a snare to the economical. It creases directly it is sat upon, 
and in the handsof thecleaner orthelaundressit shrinks deplorably. 
The best of the linen skirts are made of duck, by no means a 
cheap material. Other good cotton skirts are made of French 
piqué, a totally different fabric from English piqué, which is stiff 
and hard, and whose white complexion is generally blue. French 
piqué is quite soft and of an excellent colour in white, and it is also. 
procurable in drab and tan and cream. We did not get back to 
town to-night until nine o'clock, when several inconsiderate 
young men and women who were invading the drawing-room 
proposed a dance. I hate dancing in the warm weather, but I 
had to appear amiable and run upstairs and put myself into an 
evening gown, and then. admire a bodice worn by one of these 
unwelcome guests made of crinkled chiffon, probable value 
1s. o}d. the yard, trimmed with cream-coloured lace, probable 
value 63d., and orange roses. This was worn with a white skirt, 
a deep nasturtium yellow chiffon sash, and the result was neatly 
THAT BLACK AND WHITE FLANNEL BOATING Chil OF monn 
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JVIESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
LAND AGENTS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





EST WICKHAM, KENT.—Five minutes from 
Station. To LET on Lease, very attractive, comfortable, 
old-fashioned RESIDENCE, in midst of 53 acres, park-like 
grass land, surrounded by woods, sandy soil; contains three 
reception, seven bed, and three dressing rooms, kitchen, 
servants’ hall, etc., ample stabling, coach houses, and cow 
sheds. Lovely gardens. Lodge at entrance to drive. London 
Exchange telephone. Well kept six hole private golf course on 
estate. Eden Park Polo Club close by. Rent, £210 per annum. 
Apply to WaLTon and Leg, 10, Mount Street, W. (14,216.) 


OTTS (in a very good residential district, about three 
hours from London).—To be LET, Furnished, a very 
interesting, old-fashioned RESIDENCE, standing on high 
ground in a grandly timbered park and fine old pleasure 
grounds. The house contains several reception rooms, about 
twenty-one bed and dressing room;, bath room, and excellent 
domestic offices; stabling for sixteen horses, coach houses, 
men's rooms, and coachman’s cottage, &c.; modern drainage, 
and first-class water supply. The pleasure grounds are of a 
charming character, and afford extensive walks; the gardens 
are very productive ; 4,000 acres first-class covert; partridge, 
and wildf.wl shooting can be rented from February, 1899. In 
the centre of Lord Galway’s Hunt, and within easy reach ot 
two other packs, aftording hunting every day in the week.— 
Inspected and recommended by Watton & LEE, 10, Mount 
Street, W. (8226.) 
SHOOTING. HUNTING. GOLFING, etc. — DORSET 
To be LET, well furnished, a DESIRABLE RESIDENCE 
standing in pretty, inexpensive pleasure grounds of about one and 
a-half acres and containing pretty hall, four reception rooms, 
14 bed and dressing rooms, and good offices ; 4 loose boxes, 
coach-houses, etc., additional stabling if required; well stocked 
kitchen garden, vinery, etc.; in centre of Lord Portman’s, within 
easy reach of Bl ickmoor Vale, and South and West Wilts Hounds; 
Golf Links three miles distant; excellent shooting adjoining, 
over 1,100 acres (127 woods) if desired.—Inspected and recom- 
mended by Watton & LEE, 10, Mount Street,W. (6030.) 


| N THE WEALD OF KENT.-—A very beautiful Tudor 

MANSION and about go acres of excellent LAND (all in 
grass), aud within one and a-half hours of London, for SALE 
The residence stands in a small but exceedingly well-timbered 
park, with lodge entrances, on sandy loam soil, facing south, at 
an altitude of about 4ooft. above sea level, and commands one 
of the finest and most extensive views inthe south of England. 
Twenty-two bed and dressing rooms, bath room, five reception 
rooms (including billiard room), and excellent offices. Water 
laid on, and drainage absolutely first-class. The mansion is in 
perfect order, internally and externally. Stabling tor eleven 
horses, two coach houses, coachman’s cottage. The pleasure 
grounds are very picturesque. Hunting withtwo packs. Per- 
sonally inspected and strongly recommended.—Full particulars 
of Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London, \W. (13,532.) 
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M ONTGOMERY SHI RE.—Furnished COUNTRY 

HOUSE and first-class Shooting over 3,000 acres (200 
covert), also Trout and Salmon Fishing, to be LET, by the year 
or fora term. It stands in a well-timbered park, commands 
extensive views, and contains 25 bed and dressing rooms, large 
and handsome reception rooms, and convenient offices: stabling 
for 16 horses, cottages, and entrance lodges; inexpensive 
grounds, ornamental water, walled kitchen gardens, glasshouses, 
etc., about a mile from a town and station, four and a-half hours 
from London, and within easy reach of Manchester and Liver- 
pool.—Inspected and recommended by Watton & Leg, 10, 
Mount Street, W. (14,057.) 


IVIESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
SURVEYORS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





M ESSRS. WALTON & LEE are seeking properties of 

the descriptions given below for clients of theirs who are 
bona fide purchasers, and they respectfully invite owners think- 
ing of selling to communicate with them. As many are naturally 
averse to the fact of their intention to sell becoming known, 
Messrs. WALTON & LEE would respect a wish so expressed, and 
disclose the identity of a property only where the circumstances 
justify their introducing it to their clients. 





WANTED to PURCHASE, or would RENT, by a gentle- 
man of position, a good COUNTRY RESIDENCE, to 
contain not less than about 16 bedrooms, three or four reception 
rooms, a billiard room if possible, and usual domestic offices - 
stabling for upwards of six horses, and necessary outbuildings ; 
ge old matured pleasure grounds are required, and it would 
e preferred if the residence stands in a park. The neigh- 
bourhood is not a matter of importance, so long as there is 
good society and sporting and a station not exceeding five 
miles distant. Advertiser would purchase land or rent the 
shooting over same, and is prepared to invest any sum upon 
which a fair return could be obtained. — Full particulars to 
“ BELGRAVIA,” care of WALTON & Leg, 10, Mount Street, W. 


A WELL-KNOWN and sumptuously Furnished RESI- 

DENCE ina North Western County, about three hours by 
rail from London, with shooting over 4,000 acres, or more. To 
be LET for such term as may be agreed. The mansion house 
is an exceedingly haridsome structure, is situated on the red 
sand stone, and occupies a commanding site many hundred 
feet above sea level. It stands in a large and well timbered 
park, and affords acommodation for the reception of a big 
establishment, while the arrangements of the house are 
admirably suited for purposes of extensive entertainment. The 
gardens and pleasure grounds are of a very choice description, 
and contain a full compliment of glass.” There is also full 
stabling accommodation with cottages for servants. The whole 
in a state of first-class repair. The water supply is excellent, 
and the draimage perfect. The Estate has good sporting 
qualifications, and a couple of thousand pheasants could easily 
be reared. Hunting with four packs of hounds. Particulars of 


Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 10, Mount Street, London, W. (14,064.) - 





OUNTRY SEAT in Northamp- 





AGNIFICENT 

tonshire to be LET, Furnished.—The mansion, which is 
a fine specimen of the | Tudor style of architecture, is ver 
commodious, and has a full complement. of stabling ; it is wi 
placed in a nobly-timbered park of 300 acres, embracing two 
sheets of ornamental water, and is approached by three long 
carriage drives.—Inspected and recommended by Messrs. 
Watton & Lees, 10, Mount Street, W. (14,148.) 


NOTED FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL and SPORT- 

ING ESTATE tor. SALE, situate within easy driving 
distance of Newmarket, and in one of the best parts of 
the County of Suffolk. It comprises an area of nearly 
5,000 acres, and includes a handsome residence of moderate 
dimensions, standing in well-timbered pleasure grounds, and 
possessing all the customary and necessary appurtenances for a 
house of its size and character. The estate is divided into 
several important farms, with. suitable dwelling houses and 
homesteads, and with numerous cottages and accommoda- 
tion holdings while it is largely interspersed with thriving 
woods and plantations, portions of which have been regularly 
planted during recent years. The sporting qualifications ot 
the property are uncommonly good, the area and the situation 
of the covers, and its natural characteristics, combining to render 
its attractions unusual in this respect, while it has also the 
advantage of being surrounded by other important estates 
which are preserved with the greatest strictness.—Illustrated 
particulars and plans from WaLton & Lez, Land Agents, 
10, Mount Street, London, W. (14,117.) 


BETWEEN Dorking and Guildford. — Amidst the most 

delightful scenery, standing on the southern slope of a hill, 
well sheltered, facing Leith Hill, and commanding glorious 
views, to be SOLD or LET, Unfurnished, a charming 
COUNTRY HOUSE, placed in the midst of its own well- 
timbered grounds of nearly 18 acres, with carriage drive 
approach, lodge entrance, capital stabling for six horses, man’s 
rooms, laundry, etc. The well-matured grounds comprise 
tennis and other lawns, rose garden, summer house, large pro- 
ductive kitchen garden stocked with fruit trees, conservatory, 
pits, small farmery, etc., together with two paddocks, skirted by 
a strip of picturesque woodland, aftording charming walks. 
The accommodation includes nine bedrooms, dressing and bath 
rooms, two staircases, four reception rooms, good hall, cloak 
room, lavatories, and every convenience; near church, village, 
post and telegraph offices, etc.; three and a-half miles from 
Gomshall station, S.E.R.; excellent. society in the neigh- 
bourhood; hunting.—Full particulars of Watton & LEE, 10, 
Mount Street, W. Inspected and highly recommended. (14,082.) 








MESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
SURVEYORS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





IWIESSBS. WALTON & LEE, 
LAND AGENTS, 
to, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





IVIESSRS. WALTON 
AUCTIONEERS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 








{ N the exoganmngly beautiful district of Tunbridge Wells, close 
a 


to a station, about seventy minutes’ from London.—A very 
charming FREEHOLD PROPERTY of about 80 acres ot 
beautifully timbered grass land and woodlands. The residence 
stands high on sandstone rock, and commands extensive and 
delightful views. Itis approached bya drive with entrance 
lodge, and contains four reception rooms, billiard room, eleven 
bed and dressing rooms, bath room, and good domestic offices, 
excellent water supply, and drainage. Stabling for five, coach- 
house, men’s rooms, first-class farmery, five superior cottages 
(one used as excellent laundry). The pleasure grounds and 
gardens are delightfully old-fashioned, whilst the woodlands 
aftord beautiful walks. Fishing and excellent rabbit shooting 
on the property. Hunting three days pe En geag and 
highly recommended by Messrs. WALTON Ler, 10, Mount 
Street, W. (13,892.) 


A CAPITAL SPORTING FARM, together with 2,000 
acres of first-class shooting on the main Great Northern 
Railway, and within one and a-half hours of London.—The 
above is to be LET, with a pleasantly situate Farmhouse or 
Shooting Box, with useful and convenient buildings, all in ex- 
cellent order, and the farm being admirably adapted tor breeding 
and rearing horses. The shooting comprises some of the best 
coverts in this part of the country, the total extent of which is 
about 630 acres. The partridge shooting is also very good, and 
the annual bag of rabbits amounts to an average of 4,000 in any 
season. Hunting with the Fitzwilliam Hounds. Personally 
inspected and recommended.— Particulars of the Agents, 
Messrs. WaLton & LEE, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London, W. (13,600.) 





ON E of the finest SEATS in the Home Counties to be LET, 
Unfurnished or Furnished, together with the shooting 
over the estate of over 6,000 acres, The mansion stands in a mag- 
nificent deer park, and commands views which for beauty can- 
not probably be surpassed. It is in perfect order most elegantly 
decorated and fitted, and contains ample accommodation and 
conveniences for the occupation of a very large and wealthy 
family The mansion and buildings are lighted by gas, and are 
amply supplied with water, and fitted with modern drainage. 
The pleasure grounds are of an exceptionally beautiful and 
diversified character, and the gardens are provided with several 
glasshouses, etc. The shooting includes a large proportion of 
covert, and there are facilities for rearing a very heavy head of 
pheasants, besides affording a good bag of partridges, hares, 
wildfowl, rabbits, etc. Fishing in seve:al ponds and lakes. 
Golf links on the property. unting with several packs.— 
Watton & LEE, 10, Mount Street, W. (14,149.) 





N the Lake District, near Coniston.—To be SOLD, a very 
desirable RESIDENTIAL and SPORTING ESTATE, 
situate in the midst of some of the finest of this world-renowned 
scenery, or the House and Shooting would be Let, Unfurnished, 
on lease. The Residence stands very high on gravel soil-in a 
beautifully-sheltered position, and contains four reception rooms 
(billiard room), nineteen principal and secondary bed and 
dressing rooms, two bath rooms and very convenient and well- 
arranged domestic. offices; stabling tor nine horses, coach- 
house, harness room, &c. The house is exceedingly well fitted, 
and heated throughout with hot water; the drainage is all 
modern, and water is laid on from private water works. There 
is a capital kitchen garden, with good complement of glass and 
very pretty grounds. The Estate comprises about 2,000 acres, 
divided into three farms, of which about 700 acres are covert, 
and the shooting is of a good mixed character. A trout streain 
runs through the Estate. Personally inspected and recom- 
mended.—Full particulars, photos. &c., of Messrs. WALTON 
and LE«g, 10, Mount Street, London, W. (13,082.) 


}VIESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
AUCTIONEERS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
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IV. 


AXTER, PAYNE & LEPPER 


7 > - 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, | 


69, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., 
And at Bromley and Beckenham, Kent. 


ANTED.—AN ESTATE with good RESIDENCE or 
MANSION. Within about an hour of London. _100 
acres or more desirable. Prices from £40,000 to £50,000. Par- 


ticulars sent to Baxter, Payne & Lepper, 69, King William | 
Street, E.C., will at once be placed before a bona fide purchaser, | 


who will treat the matter as confidential, if desired. 








BE LET FURNISHED Ata moderate rent. The 
i ln 3 picturesque FAMILY RESIDENCE, in very pretty 
country, about three and a-half miles from Orpington Station 
(S.E. Ry. main line), with omnibus service daily, 550 ft. above 
the sea, near church, post and telegraph offices, about 17 miles 


from London. Sixteen bedrooms, three dressing rooms, two 
staircases, excellent reception rooms and ample offices ; servants’ 
hall, housekeeper’s room, dairy, etc. Stabling for tive, coach- 
house, laundry, tarmery. Very pretty gardens, greenhouses, 
orchard, tennis court, walled ‘kitchen garden and park-like 
meadows, in all over 21 acres. Arrangements might be made 
to take the place unfurnished later on, if desired. Full par- 
ticulars of BAXTER, Payne & Lepper, 69, King Wil.iam Street, 
E.C., and Bromley, Kent. (14,041B.) 





Ht above charming old-tashioned Residence, situate in the 
midst of beautiful {rural scenery, on the banks of the 


Thames, within 20 miles of London, in a fashionable and 
sporting neiyhbourhood. To be SOLD, Freehold, or to be 
LET Furnished or Unfurnished. It has recently been almost 
entirely rebuilt by an architect expressly for hisown occupation, 
and may practically be considered a new house with every 
modern appliance, but with all the charm of an old-fashioned 
Residence. It stands in its own delightful grounds, and the 
accommodation includes a very handsome room designed as a 
studio, and fitted with stage and footlights; it measures 34 by 17 
feet, and opens to large verandah. Good Stabling; boat-house, 
with summer-house over.—Full descriptive particulars of 


Baxter, Payne & Lepver, 69, King William Street, E.C. (13,872.) 


9O7= 





« 
BETWEEN DORKING AND GUILDFORD. 
Amidst the most delightful scenery in the county of Surrey, 
standing on the southern slope of a hill, well sheltered from cold 
winds, facing Leith Hill, and commanding glorious views ex- 
tending for many miles over richly-timbered undulating country. 
The above charming residence placed in the midst of its own 
well-timbered grounds of nearly 18 acres, with good carriage, 
drive approach, having lodge at entrance. Capital stabling = 
six horses, man's rooms, laundry, etc. The well-matured grounds 
comprise tennis and other lawns, rose garden, summer house, 
large productive kitchen garden stocked with fruit trees, con- 
servatory, pits, small farmery, etc., together with two paddocks, 
skirted by a strip of picturesque woodland affording charming 
walks The accommodation includes nine bedrooms, dsessing 
and bathrooms, two staircases, four reception rooms, good hall, 
cloak-room, lavatories, and every convenience. Capital domestic 
offices aduirably shut off. Near church, village, post and 
telegraph offices, etc., three and a-half miles trom Gomshall 
station, S.E.R, Excellent society in the neighbourhood. 
Hunting. Rent, {200 per annum, or the FREEHOLD would be 
Sold.—Full particulars of Baxter, Payne & Lepper, 69, King 
William Street, E.C, Inspected and highly recommended. _ 
(14,224.) 


FUSNISHEO COUNTRY HOUSES for SUMMER 
MONTHS. Messrs. Baxter, Payne & Lepper, invite 
owners desirous of letting to send particulars at once. No 
charge unless business results. 





ROMLEY, CHISLEHURST, BICKLEY, BEC- 

KENHAM, HAYES, KESTON, ORPINGTON, 

and other favourite districts of West Kent. SPECIAL LIST 

OF RESIDENCES, &c., to be LET or SOLD in these 
localities, also general Register, post free on application to 


BAx PAYNE & LEPPER, 

LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
69, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., 
Aud at Bromley and Beckenham, Kent. 


COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


TURNER & CO., 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Branch Offices: 
GUILDFORD, WEYBRIDGE, and READING. 
Telephone 2753 (Gerrard). 


“TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. 


ALEX. H. 





OUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES.—The most 
| extensive and carefully prepared List is issued by ALEx. 
| H. Turner & Co., and for convenience it is divided into two 
parts, No.1 containing particulars of properties of over £250 

| rental, or £5,000 purchase money, No. 2 comprising details 
of smaller properties. Revised edition now ready, post free, 
six stamps. 


J] ANT S.-“Furnished COUNTRY MANSION to LET, at 
once, if desired, until the end of October, or for a shorter 
period, one and a-half hours from London, in a beautiful district. 
Most interesting historical residence, well Furnished in keeping 
with its character, and standing in a fine park, with very beau- 
tiful old gardens and grounds, glasshouses, and ample stabling ; 
every accommodation for a large establishment. The partridge 
shooting over a considerable area of land wil! be included in the 
rental.—Inspectec and recommended by the Agents, Messrs. 
Avex. H. Turner & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 


| 
OMERSET (in the centre of the Blackmore Vale and 
| Cattistock Hunts, one mile from main line station).—To 
be LET, Furnished, by the year, a handsome modern MANSION, 
situate in well-timberéd park, with lake, long drive, and lodge. 
Accommodation comprises six reception rooms, thirteen bed- 
rooms, two bath-rooms; stabling for eight horses, coachman’s 
cottage, inexpensive grounds; shooting over 700 acres; hunting 
four days a week; fishing in lake; golf links within five miles; 
sandy soil; excellent sanitary arrangements. Rent, 350guineas 
per annum.—Further particulars and photos of Messrs. ALEX. H. 
Turner & Co.,, 199, Piccadilly, W. 


AIDENHEAD (on the Banks of the Thames, with 
delightful pleasure grounds opening on to the towing 
path, one of the most charming spots on the river, with beautiful 
views).—To be LET, immediately, tor the whole summer, or 
longer if desired, or might be SOLD, a _ well-Furnished, 
thoroughly well-appointed RESIDENCE, with particularly fine 
billiard-room with top light and full-sized table, handsome con- 
servatory, library, drawing and dining rooms, nine bedrooms, 
the best one opening to a large balcony, fitted bath-room ; 
capital stabling for three horses, and rooms for a married man ; 
greenhouse: gas and water laid on; good sanitary arrange- 
ments; fine tennis lawn, flower garden, and productive kitchen 
garden, in all about one and three-quarters acres.—Inspected 
and recommended by the sole Agents, Messrs. ALEx. H. TURNER 
and Co., Reading, and 199, Piccadilly, W. 


BANKS OF THE THAMES (Taplow), charming 
grounds to the water's edge and private landing stage, 
elegantly Furnished.—Attractive RESIDENCE to be LET, at 
once, for a few months, or the whole summer. Reception hall, 
two reception rooms, good offices, ten bedrooms, fitted bath- 
room; tennis lawn, fruit and vegetable garden, stabling for four 
horses, two rooms for man, telephone, etc.—Inspected and 
recommended by the Agents, Messrs. ALEx. H. TurNER & Co., 
Reading, and 199, Piccadilly, W. 





USSEX.—Large BREEDING ESTABLISHMENT to be 
SOLD; modern Residence, containing three reception 
rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, fitted bath room; in a 
sheltered position, commanding fine views, near to a station, 
and surrounded by “250 acres of land, intersected by a trout 
stream, together with a large riding school; cighty loose boxes, 
coachman's accommodation, eight co:tages, entrance lodge, &c.; 
extensive glasshouses, walled gardens, pretty pleasure grounds, 
Gas is made upon the premises ; the sanitary arrangements are 
modern.—Further particulars of Messrs. ALEx. H. TuRNER & 


Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 
£1 PER ACRE. — SUSSEX. — FREEHOLD MA- 
NORIAL and SPORTING ESTATE of about 550 
acres to be SOLD, about 350 acres of which are good grass 
land, the remainder productive arable, woodland, and water, 
rhe property is most compact, and not upon the heavy cold 
soil. Itis intersected by two streams, undulating and well 
timbered, and there are several fine sites commanding beautiful 
views. There is a comfortable old house containing six bed 
rooms, also excellent homestead, and very useful detached 
farm buildings. The neighbourood is a favourite residential one. 
The property affords good shooting, and hunting can be had 
with several packs.—Plan and further particulars can be had of 
Messrs. ALEX. H. TURNER & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 





ANTS. (Oneand a-half hours from Tewn, on main S.W.R.). 
— oe SALE, FREEHOLD, avery choice RESIDENCE, 
standing 30o0ft. high, in beautifully timbered grounds ana 
meadowland of about 20 acres, two carriage drives and lodge 
entrance, twelve bed and dressing rooms, bath room (h, and c.), 
three large and lofty reception rooms, and good offices ; capital 
stabling for six horses, and large coach house, walled fruit and 
vegetable garden, range of glass. Electric light. throughout, 
good water supply, dry soil. Partridge and pheasant shooting 
can be rented close to the house ; fishing in the Test and Anton ; 
hunting ; station two and a-half miles. Price £7,500. .All in 
excellent order.—Personally inspected and highly recommended 
by ALex. H. Turner & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 


TROUT FISHING —Near Winchester and Andover.— 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, in finely timbered grounds, 
and minature park of 20 acres, with trout fishing for a quarter ot 
a-mile, rookery, farmery, cottages, good stabling, etc.; billiard 
room, three reception, and fourteen bed and dressing rooms ; 
servants’ hall, and good offices; S.W. aspect; gravel soil, 
sheltered position ; tennis; gardens; good shooting and fishing 
district. Price £4,500. Freehold; no land tax; tithe nominal. 





—Recommended by the Agents, ALEx. H. TuRNER, 199, Picca- 
dilly, and Reading. Photo. 





UAINT and strikingly beautiful RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY tor SALE, Western Counties, overlooking 
most charming valley of the Wye.—To be sold at a very reason- 
able figure, lovely stretch of woodlands, park and rich pasture, 
together with a most enviably situate house, commanding a 
series of panoramic views of extreme grandeur, very high, open, 
and bracing; the place has been maintained ‘and thoroughly up- 
held, and is now in faultless order ; the accommodation embraces 
about a dozen best bed and dressing rooms, and eight secondary 
servants’ bed rooms, fitted bath room, etc., hall fitted in a most 
costly manner, chiefly in oak; elegant reception rooms, lofty, 
light, and spacious; the whole of the buildings are quite up to 
date and all that could be desired, the stabling being remarkably 
good; electric light fitted; approximate area, 150 acres; trout 
stream (running through the grounds) affords excellent fishing. 
Personally inspected and strongly recommended by ALEx. H. 
TURNER & Co., 199, Piccadilly, London, W. 


ALEX. H. TURNER & Co, 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 














fApril 23rd, 1898. 





(twelve miles from).—To be LET, for a 
ONE OO E Aly attenstive and well-timbered RESIDEN- 
TIAL PROPERTY, of Queen Anne period, known as Hale’s 
Hall, standing on high ground, and situated one mile from 
Cheadle and three miles from Alton Towers, Dimmingsdale, 
etc. The house contains ten bed and two dressing rooms, 
drawing room, dining room, library, breakfast room, and 
extensive offices and cellarage; the ground floor is raft. high, 
and is fitted with wainscot oak; the outbuildings comprise 
stabling for five horses, coach-house, harness-room, lofts, brew- 
house, dairy, laundry, cowhouses, barns, fowlhouses, piggeries, 
vinery, and an extensive range of glass. 





The gardens, which are inexpensive, comprise lawns, old- 
tashioned flower garden, kitchen garden, shrubberies wilder- 
ness, rookery, etc.; in front of the house is a famous avenue of 
sixty noble yew trees, and a large lake with excellent pike 
fishing ; grass land optional or to suit tenant's requirements ; 
gravel soil; the air is pure, the property being quite away from 
the Potteries, and the surrounding scenery is very beautiful.— 
For descriptive particulars, photographs, and orders to view, 
apply to Messrs. GRANT, WHIELDON & Co., Land Agents and 
Surveyors, 112, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


TOWN HOUSES for the Season. 


Families in the Country requiring Town Houses 
for the London Season should apply to 


WHITE, BERRY & TAYLOR, 
tbouse & Estate Agents, 
1, HALKIN ST., and 50, SLOANE ST., S.W. 








.—A GENTLEMAN hav.ng about 1,200 acres 

HOQTING. SEEKS. PARTNER _ Good covert, well 

stocked and preserved. Half expenses. Half game. Further 

particulars of Brackett & Sons, Estate Ag2nts & Auctioneers, 
27 & 29, High Street, Tunbridg+ Wells. 


TO ESTATE OWNERS & AGRICULTURISTS. 
A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 

with thoroughly practical experience in all branches 

of Agriculture, is prepared to assist another GEN TLE- 

MAN in estate management or farming. Highest 


references exchanged. 
Address, “‘C. J. G.,” care of Country LIFE, 20, 
Street, London, W. 


Tavistock 





WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL.—PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EDUCATION at very MODERATE COST. One ot 
the healthiest situations in England, modern buildings, perfect 
sanitation, gravel subsoil. School premises and boarding- 
houses in enclosed grounds of thirty-four acres, with excellent 
cricket and football grounds, and experimental plots for boys 
in agricultural department. Large staff of Masters, new class- 
rooms, good chemical laboratory, gymnasium. Fives Courts, 
Carpenters’ shop. Liberal diet and home comfort. Dormi- 
tories or separate bedrooms if desired. Entire charge of 
Colonial'children. Valuable House Scholarships are oftered to 
boys entering the school as boarders in the Science Master’s 
house, for preparation for professional careers in either 
medicine, agriculture, or applied science. There are numerous 
school scholarships tenable at the same time. Two exhibitions 
of the value of £50 per annum, and tenable for three years, are 
awarded annually, on the report ot Examiners appointed by the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, to candi- 
‘dates proceeding to a University, Medical School, or other 
place of higher education. 

Particulars on application to Mr. Leaa, Science Master, 
the Schools, Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
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April 28rd, 1898.] 


HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





HAMLTon, MENZIES &Co., | 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, | 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. | 


ANTED to PURCHASE (with option of renjing for first 


year), Unfurnished RESIDENCE, containing four re- | 


— rooms, six bedrooins, three servants’ bedrooms, and usual 
offices, together with about 15 acres of grass land. 

room preferred but not essential. Stabling six stalls, and 
shooting up to 1,000 acres in district. Purchase price, £5,000 to 
£6,000, Full particulars to HAMILTON, MENzIKES & Co., as above. 


OSS -SHIRE.— GROUSE MOOR 6,000 acres with 
furnished RESIDENCE to LET. The house contains 
two reception rooms, nine bed and dressing rooms, bath room 


| (h. and c.) with the usual domestic offices; stabling three stalls, 


coach house, harness room, etc. 


\ acres, and consists of grouse, black game, woodcock, rabbits, 


and occasional deer. The moor was not shot over last year and 


| good shooting should be had this season. Trout fishing on loch 


and river Blackwater. Excellent kennels. Railway station and 


| post and telegraph offices three miles.— For full particulars 


LOUCESTERSHIRE.—To be LET, furnished for the | 


hunting season ora term of years, stately MANSION in 
large park, and with 3,000 acres of shooting. 


The residence | 


contains noble tront hail and inner hall with grand staircase and | 


gallery, drawing room with large semi-circular bay, breakfast 
room, dining room, vestibule opening on to terrace, morning room, 
billiard room ; all the receptiun rooms are handsomely fitted and 
the decorations are of a high order. Bedroom accommodation 
consists of sixteen principal bed and dressing rooms and twenty- 
four secondary apartments. Complete and well equipped 
domestic offices. ihe water supply is from reservoir on nill 
worked by hydraulic ram, and the sanitary arrangements are 
perfect and ot the most modern description. Stabling, ten stalls, 
and eleven boxes with excellent saddic and harness rooms, six 
coachmen's houses, etc., etc. ‘The grounds are singularly beauu- 
ful and picturesque, including ruse garden, flower garden, 
extensive shrubberies and walks, two ornamental lakes with 


waterfall, boat-house and boats and a fine wailed and stocked | 


kitchen garden, the whole compiising about 15 acres. Shooting 
over the estate of about 3,000 acres (about 300 acres covert) and 
two good rookeries. Capital trout and perch fishiug in the lakes. 
‘Lhe property is in the Duke of Beautort’s couutry, and hunting 
with the Badminton hounds is easily obtainabie six days a week, 
within a range of 15 miles, and the Berkeley hounas are also 
within easy reach. Railway station 44 miles.—Further paruculars 
may be obtained from HAMILTON, MreNziEs & Co., as above. 


ERTHSHIRE.—Witvh.» six miles of Perth.—To be LET, 
handsomely turnished CASTLE containing six reception 
rooms (dining room, drawing room, library, music room, 
parlour, smoking room, entrance hall), sixteen bedrooms, in- 
cluding servants’ bedrooms, and extensive and well-equipped 
domestic offices. The Castle is beautitully situated and cuin- 
mands splendid views across the river Tay, and the Ochills and 
Lomonds. It has a southern exposure, and is well-sheltered 
from the north and east by very fine trees and shrubbery. 
Commodious stabling with accommodation for nine horses, 
besides loose box, targe coach-house, groom’s room, etc. 
Sanitary arrangements in spendid order and of the most 
modern description ; flower garden and shrubbery extending to 
three acres, tastefully laid out; conservatory and glass-houses; 
fully stocked kitchen garden ot three acres; two tennis courts. 
The shooting extends to fully 1,500 acres (64 acres woodland, 
and remainder low country), and additional shooting ot 500 
acres can be had if desired. Telegraphic office and railway 
station within half-a-mile. For turther particulars apply to 
Messrs. HAMILTON, MENziES & Co., as above. 


OUTH DEVON. To LET, Unfurnished, charming sea- 
side KESIDENCH, situate in the prettiest part ot the 
county, on the G.W.R. main line, and within five minutes of 
station. The house, which faces south, stands high and 
commands magnificent land and sea views. It has been 
recently re-decorated, and contains three reception rooms, nine 
bed and dressing rooins, bath room, etc., together with well 
equipped and ample domestic offices. Ccnservatory opening 
into drawing room. Gas and hot and cold water laid on all 
over the house. Sanitary arrangements newand most complete. 
Stabling for two horses, coach-house, harness room, etc. 
Grounds extending to 24 acres tastefully laid out in lawns, 
vinery, kitchen and fruit gardens, etc.—For turther particulars 
apply HAMILTON, MENZIES & Co., as above. 





jSté 


with furnishe 


E.—20,000 Acres Shooting.—To LET 
r Be Ste Country MANSION, and good 
river and sea fishing. The Residence contains five public rooms 
about 23 bedrooms, billiard room and all the necessary domestic 
offices, sanitary arrangements perfect, and recently completely 
renewed. Good stabling and kennels. Large kitchen garden and 
well laid-out flower garden. The pleasure grounds are nicely 


timbered and of considerable extent. Shooting consists of 
grouse, partridges, hares, rabbits, snipe, etc., the fishing, sea 
trout, and trout fishing in small rivers. enant has use of boats, 
carriages, and whatever dogs there are in the kennels, probably 
three or four setters fit to shoot over. Exceptionally fine place 
for yachting, and good anchorage close to house.—For further 
particulars apply HamiLton, Menzigs & Co., as above. 


HAMLTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


apply Hamitton, MENzIEs, & Co., as above. 


Ross AND CROMARTY —16.000 to 17,000 


Billiard | 


Shooting extends over 6,000 | 


Acres DEER FOREST, with furnished LODGE to be 


LET on LEASE. 
room, two double, two single and one small bedroom, two dress- 
ing rooms, together with servants roomsand complete domestic 
offices. Iron house containing six bedrooms, gun room, five stall 
stabling, etc., also smaller iron house with two bedrooms. 


The lodge contains dining room, drawing | 


The shooting which extends to between 16,000 and 17,000 acres, | 


is one of the finest in Scotland, and consists of deer, grouse, 
black game, ptarmigan, etc. The forest is fully stocked. 
There is a tittle salmon fishing in the Blackwater lake in the 
season, and good trout fishing on two lochs and numerous 
burns, and two lochs quite adjacent, Good garden. Railway 
station six miles, and post and telegraph office, same distance 
from lodge.—For particulars of bag and all other information 
apply to HamiLton, Menzies & Co., as above. 


ROSS: SHIRE 54.000 ACRES To LET.—The well- 

known DEER FOREST OF KINLOCHEWE and Grouse 
Moors with a first-class, moderate-sized well-furpished Shooting 
Lodge. The Lodge contains three public rooms, about thirteen 
bedrooms, three servants’ bedrooms (two large), three valets’ 
rooms detached, as well as complete domestic offices. Sanitary 
arrangements excellent and ot the most modern description ; 
bathroom (h. and c.); moderate stabling and large kennels; 
tennis court; salmon and trout fishing in loch and river; 
shooting - deer forest, 28,000 acres ; grouse moor, 26,000 acres, 
the shooting surrounds the Lodge. Telegraph office within a 
quarter of a-mile of lodge and railway station (Highland Rail- 
way) about ten miles.—For further particulars apply HAMILTON 


| MENZIES & CQ, as above. 


| proached by a nice drive. Trout fishlng. 





ORTH WALES,—To be LET, on lease for seven or 
fourteen years, fine country RESIDENCH, situate in the 

Usk Valley, about two miles from Abergavenny. It contains 
entrance hall, three receptions, six bed and dressing rooms, 
bath room (h. and c.),and ample domestic offices, and modern 
sanitary arrangements, and hot and cold water throughout. 
Stabling for two horses, coach house, saddle room, etc. Well- 
laid out lawns, walled-in garden, greenhouse and pits, together 
with 11 acres of meadow and orchard land. The house is ap- 
For full particulars 


| apply Hamivron, Menzirs & Co., as above. 





ELSO.—FLOORS CASTLE, lower water, FISHING to 
LET for the Season. It extendsabout one and a-halt miles 


| on each side of the river Tweed, and ‘s one of the finest in 
| Scotland. The casts are Longrock, Skelly rock, Willow Tree, 





Plantation-end, Coach Wynd, Inness’ cast, Income, Garden Wall, 
and the Putt. The trout fishing is first-rate, and there are two 
boats and one fisherman. The water is closely preserved and 
watched. Good Hotel and other accommocation to be had 
quite close.—For further particulars, etc., apply to HAMILTON, 
Menzirs & Co., as above. 


ORTHING.--For SALE or to LET on LEASE, RESI- 
DENCE containing drawing room, dining room, morning 
room, conservatory, seven bed and dressing rooms, together with 
extensive and well equipped domestic offices, bath room, etc. 
Good range of modern stabling (three stalls and loose boxes), 
coach house and harness room. Gardens back and front. The 
whole place is in good condition, and has only come into the 
market through the death of the owner. For further particulars 
apply HamiLron, MENzIEs & Co., as above. 


SCOT, BERKS.—To be LET, furnished for Ascot week 
and summer months, a charming VILLA. Ten minutes 
from station and in a splendid position, with private 
gate pty Be tothe course. There are three public rooms 
and eight bedrooms as well as complete domestic offices. 
Coach house and moderate _—_ accommodation. Good 
sized kitchen garden. Close to Golf Links.—For particulars 
apply HAmILToNn, MENziEs & Co., as above. 


J ADDINGTONSHIRE. 2,800 Acres, SHOOTING 

to be LET, with Furnished RESIDENCE, containing 
four reception rooms, billiard room, thirteen bed and dressing 
rooms, bath room (hot and cold), together with the usual do- 
mestic offices, gardens and grounds (five acres). Stabling 
accommodation for six’ horses, and two large coach-houses. 
Shceoting 2,8co acres, of which 150 acres are }wood.—For full par- 
ticulars apply Hami_ron, MENz1Es & Co., as above. 


ASTBOURNE.—Furnished RESIDENCE to LET, from 

May to September. Three reception rooms, six bedrooms, 

two dressing rooms, bath room and usual offices. Conservatory 

opening into drawing room. Garden and tennis lawn. Within five 

minutes walk of Parade and golf Jinks. Full particulars from 
HamItton, MENzIES, & Co., as above. 


OUNTY LEI!ITRIM,—To be LET, Furnished RESI- 
DENCE, containing four reception rooms, eight bed- 
rooms, with usual offices; stabling three stalls; large kitchen 
garden. Telegraph office three miles and railway station three 
and a-half miles distant.—For full particulars apply HamILtTon, 
Manzires & Co., as above. 


HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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.—7,410 Acres SHOOTING to be LET with 
D ORSET. waite oniched Country RESIDENCE enclosed 
in Park, and excellent Fishing over an extensive area. The 
Mansion is quite close to the sea, facing to the south, and con- 
tains six reception rooms, twenty-four bedrooms, billiard room, 
bath room (h. and c.), as well as complete and extensive domestic 


| offices. The sanitary arrangements are first class, and of the 


most modern description. The pleasure grounds are finely 
wooded, and include a lake of about 9 acres. There is stabling 
for thirty horses and good kennel accommodation, also cow 
houses; poultry houses and pheasantry, all in good order; 
onakanes kitchen garden of one and a-half acres, and fruit 
garden of two acres; splendid lawn commanding lovely views 
ofthe sea. The shooting, which surrounds the Mansion com- 
prises some of the finest cover shooting in the county, and 
includes nearly 686 acres of well-dispersed covers; partridge 
ground of 5,453 acres, and good duck and wild fowl shooting of 
671 acres; 600 acres of warren; salmon and coarse fishing in 
about six miles of river and lake, and sea fishing within easy dis- 
tance. The South Dorset Hounds meet in the district twice 
a week, and the Blackmore Vale is within easy distance by 
rail. The property is only three miles trom station on London 
and South Western main thas, and there isa post office within 
seven minutes’ walk, and a telegraph office three. miles distant. 
For further particulars apply Hamitton, Menzizs & Co., 
as above. 


ERTHSHIRE.—1, 750 Acres SHOOTING and Fur- 
Pp nished RESIDENCE to be LET,—The Residence is plea- 
santly situated on the south bank of the river Almond,-and 
contains three reception rooms, eight principal bed and dressing 
rooms, bath room, and usual domestic offices, Stabling: Four- 
stalled stable with loose box, targe c0ach-house, Coachman’s 
room, harness room, etc. Well-stocked gatden, . Shooting over 
1,750"acres, of which 54oacres are plantations, ‘Trout fishing in 
the river Almond.—For full particulars applY HamiLTON,MENZIES 
& Co., as above. 


IFESHIRE.—4.000 Acres of SHOOTING tobe LET, 
F with Furnished RESIDENCE. The house which occupies 
a situation of great beauty, overlooking finely timbered parks, 
contains entrance hall, seven reception rooms, billiard room, 
14 bedrooms and the usual domestic offices. The house is 
approached by three avenues with lodgesat entrances. Drainage 
new and good water supply. The policies are very extensive 
and singularly beautiful, adorned with wood, tbrough which 
there are many mi'es of laid-out driving roads and rides. The 
terraced lawn commands a ee view of the Firth of 
Forth. The gardens add greatly to the residential amenities 
of the place and are exquisitely laid out. Large and 
profitable fruit and vegetable gardens. Extensive stabling 
accommodation, coachman’s house, groom's rooms, etc. The 
shooting extends over 4,000 acres (including about 1,600 acres 
of wood), and yields excellent and diversified sport; it com- 
prises Japanese, Fallow, and Roe Deer, and all kinds of low 
ground game, Fishing in two large lochs stocked with Loch 
Leven and ordinary brown trout —For full particulars apply 
Hami.ton, Menzirs & Co., as above. 








URREY.—Within three miles ot GUILDFORD, with 
S excellent train service and all conveniences. To be 
LET on Lease, unfurnished, that OLD FAMILY MANSIO? 
in splendid position, and standing on the south slope of a hill, 
in finely-timbered grounds and park-land of over 40 acres. 
The residence (which is approached by a fine carriage drive, 
with entrance lodge) contains large hall, with eight reception 
rooms, twenty bedrooms, with complete and well equipped 
domestic offices (including servant's hall, housekeeper’s room, 
laundry built off, etc.,; good stabling, coachmens’ cottage, 
accommodatior. for two gardeners’, etc.; early walled kitchen 
garden, conservatory and other glasshouses; post and telegraph 
office, church and station only a few minutes distant.—For full 
particulars apply Hamitton, Menzigs & Co., as above. 
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vi. COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


[ HE HORSLEY STUD Co., 
COBHAM, SURREY. 
The following STALLIONS are on SHOW and for SERVICE 
at Pound Stud Farm, near Cobham ° 





ACKNEY STALLION BRADFORD (late Begcu- 

woop Masuer, H.S.B. 5,101). First Royal Agricultural 
Show, Leicester, 1896, beating “‘ May Royal,” etc. First Otley | 
Show, 1896, beating “Saxon,” etc. hird Hackney Show, London, | 

1897, beating “Stow,” “* Gabriel,” “Cannyman,” “Danebury,"etc. 


RADFORD isa Dark Chestnut, five vears old, 15h. 3in., 
and nearly 8$ bone, with beautiful shapes, quality, and 
action; he combines Four crosses with Triffit’s “ Fireaway " 
* Denmark,” “ Lord Derby ” and “Old Performer” blood, being by 
“ Romulus " by “Connaught” out of ‘* Beechwood Queen” by 
“ Prince Alfred,” etc. Bradford's First Filly exhibited won five 
First Prizes last summer, against the stock of the most famous 
sires in the country. Fee {10 10s. (two or more mares at 
7 10s. each) and 5s. the groom 


Sire * Rosen- 
Limited to 


OBHAM SWELL H.S.B. Vol. XV. 
crantz 4965." Dam “ Guiding Star 7943.” 
12 Mares at £3 38., and 2s. 6d. the groom. 


EDGEFORD MEMBER (58s). Splendid Brown 
Horse by “M.P."’ (1852), dam “ Springtide ” (2461), by 
“Great Shot" (329). Fee £3 38., and 2s. 6d. the groom. “ Sedge- 
ford Member" was commended at the late London Hackney 
Show “M.P.” was Champion for two years in succession. 


Gown BOY, 14h.1in., Chestnut. Thoroughbred Polo 
Stallion. Sire “Montezuma” by ‘George Frederick” 
(Winner of the Derby). Dam “Santa Zita” by “Galliard” 
(Winner of the Two Thousand). Fee, £3 3s. and 2s. 6d. the 
groom. 


KENMORAL. bay, black points, 16h. 1 in. eight years. 
Thoroughbred (own brother in blood to ‘Galtee More,” 
Winner of the Derby, Two Thousand, and St. Leger). Racing 
Mares, {10 10s.; Half-bred Mares, £5 5s., and 2s. 6d. the groom. 
A grand horse for the highest class hunters and steeplechasers. 


Manager will supply Stud Book and particulars. Telegrams: 
“ Horsley Stud; Ockham.” 





HUNTERS. | 


IGH-CLASS IRISH HUNTERS FOR SALE.— | 
Always a good selection on hand that know their | 
business thoroughly ; up to all weights; can be seen 
over a natural country; also made Polo Ponies; | 
every trial given. 


HUNTERS LET ON HIRE. 


J. CLERK (late Newland & Greenwooa), 
HILLMORTON, RUGBY. 


| In, Harmony, Lor 


‘THE COBHAM STUD STALLIONS. 
SEASON, 1898. 












RENTON 18, the Champion Sire ot Austratasia, and the 

most successful Muske Stallion in the world. 
Trenton was a great racehorse, winning over all distances 
from six furlongs to three miles during four seasons on the turf 
in New Zealand and Australia. He is the sire of an extra- 
ordinary proportion of first-class winners, including Aurum and 
Auraria, who took the Melbourne Cup, and Quiver, who ran a 
dead heat with Wallace over three a. 

TRENTON headed the list of winning stallions in Austral- 
asia, 1896, and was second 1897, 
; pane the five seasons that Trenton stood in Australia he 
sire 

104 WINNERS OF 196 RACES, 

and has two-year-olds now running there, and yearlings. 
Fee 1oogs., and 1 guinea the groom. 








xe Maser OY: pekke.. sass ee , 
RATAPLAN. BLINKHOOLIE to. WISDOM 7. 
TH E OWL 18 (1892), Chesnut Horse, by Wisdom 7 out ot 

Rattlewings (sister to Galliard), by Galopin 3, her dam 
Mavis by Macaroni 14 out of Merlette, by The Baron 4. 

THE OWL stands over 16 hands, with great power and 
bone. He won upwards of {£5000 in stakes, including the 
Newmarket Stakes, Across the Flat, beatimg Sir Visto, Kirk- 
connel, etc. No horse at the Stud is better qualified to transmit 
the excellence of the Rataplan line. 

Fee 25gs., and 1 guinea the groom. 





RB LIOL (5), three-parts brother to Doncaster, sire of Sweet 
Charlotte, Bohemian Girl Filly, Clytie, Ball money, Car- 
rickanerla, College Green, Bella, Roscommon, Vic, The Speaker, 
Battlemount, pon gone Orange Lily, Lady Rossmore, Hall 
Audley, Camalata, _ and Queen ot 


| My Heart, ALL WINNERS THIS YEA 


HUNTERS. 


AOVERTISER hunting in the Midlands, and constantly 
buying horses which he sees going well with hounds, is | 
always open to sell. 
' 
These horses are not made up for sale, but are regularly 
hunted, are in hard condition, fit to go, and know their business 
thoroughly. Every trial given. 


Apply to “ Hunters,” THe INTERNATIONAL Horsk AGENCY 
AND EXCHANGE, 46a, Pall Mall, London. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO 
WITH OUR SONS? 


FARM AND COLONIZATION COMPANY, Limirtep. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Wright, Esq., J.P., Wollaton, Nottingham. 
Harold J. Reckitt, Esq., M.P., Winestead, Hall, E. Yorks. 
John Brook Bray, Esq., Clapham, Polegate, Sussex. 
Benjamin Glasgow, Esq., 77, Oxford Gardens, W. 


The Company being large landowners abroad can locate, 
under supervision of their agents, a limited number of Gentle- | 
men's Sons on good Cattle, Sheep, or Mixed Ranches, or if | 
preferred upon large Cotton Plantations, where they will get a 
practical local experience under safe auspices of the various 
classes ot Farming before starting tor themselves. 

For Illustrated Pamphlets and Particulars address the 
Secretary, V. M. Hotiinswortn, 11, Charing Cross, London, | 
S.W. (opposite Spring Gardens). 


BALIOL is by Blair Athol 10 out of Marigold (5) (dam ot 
Doncaster), and was himself a good racehorse and thorough 
stayer. BALIOL is a sure stock-getter. He was examined 
and passed sound by Mr. J. W. Peatt, M.R.C.V.S., on Novem- 
ber 21, 1896, and he holds the op Dublin Society's Certificate 
for the same year. BALIOL will stand at the Cobham Stud, 
season 1898—his second in England. Hecovered 36 good mares 
in 1897, the first real chance he has ever had. 

Fee 25gs., and 1 guinea the groom. 





HAZLEHATCH. 


\s a me gees | strong, big boned and handsome horse, who 


has the gift of transmitting his good looks and speed to his 
rogeny. He is a chestnut horse by Hermit—Hazledean, by 
athedral—Nut Bush. He stands over sixteen hands and has 
enormous bone and power. His stock have po of size, and 
they promise to .run—Birch Kod, Hazlebeach, Sallins, &c., &c., 
having placed him at the head of the winning list of Hermit 


| horses at the Stud for 1896, and in 1897 he was second (as he 


was placed in the Middle Park Plate) to Friars Balsam. He is 
the pr ty of CapTAIN Fire, and is located at Langton Hall, 


| Northallerton, at a fee of 45 guineas. 


[April 28rd, 1898. 
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BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 


Meat Dog Biscuits 
Fish Dog Biscuits . -, S3/5° “5, 
Plain Dog Biscuits . « a76' 4 
Returned Ship Biscuits . 11/6 ,, 


13/6 per cwt. 


Hound Meal ; : + £2/6 o 
Pure Biscuit Meal . w3a6  « 
Poultry Meal. s , 26 


All above delivered Carriage Paid to any Station in the King- 
om; 5cwt. lots 6d. per cwt. less. 


H. WRIGHT & CO., 


SHIP BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, 
(Established 1840.) 


FOOD EXPERTS, 


Mitts: PORTER STREET, 
Factory: VULCAN STREET, | Liverpool. 
Telegrams: ‘“ WritsrR,” LivERPOOL, 


Orrice: MERSEY CHAMBERS, 





THORN’S 
STATION BROUGHAM. 





M ESSRS. THORN’S COUNTRY OR STATION 

BROUGHAMS are very light, and suitable for one 
horse in rough or hilly country; made to carry four inside and 
luggage on top. On view, finished, and ready to finish to choice 
in three weeks, price go@s. Built in three sizes—1g, Great 
Portland Street, Oxford Circus, W., and Ranelagh House, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. Drawings forwarded. Weight 
84 cwt. Two in use by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sand- 
ringham at the present time. Extra Roof Seat for Races, &c. 


ACN ON n’ Elswick’ § “ Marples’’ Cycles. 


Delivery Guaranteed. ‘‘Carriage Accident Insurance”’ 


Goddard's 





Plate Powder) 


a | 





NON-MERCURIAL. 


Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE 
for CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, &c.”' 


Sold everywhere in Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d. & 48. 6d. 
SIX GOLD MEDAL . 
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]VIESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
LAND AGENTS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
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G LOUCESTER AND BATH (between) —In a lovely 
district and with excellent train service to London and 
the North. An unusually charming RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
of about 112 acres to be SOLD. The residence is of a very 
picturesque character stands very high and sheltered, with 
lovely views, on gravel soil surrounded by delightful pleasure 
grounds and hanging woods intersected by extensive walks ; 
good kitchen garden; two greenhouses and fernery. It con- 
tains four reception rooms, billiard room, fourteen bed and 
dressing rooms, bath room and most convenient offices ; lodge 
and coachman’'s cottage; excellent farm houses, etc. The land 
which is in good condition, is more than half pasture and is well 
watered. The situation is healthy and for hunting is undeniably 
first-class. Golfing near. Price low. Inspected and recom- 
mended by Watton & LEE, 10, Mount Street, W. (9,282.) 
— LET, the SHOOTING over 6,500 acres or there- 
abouts on the Shobdon Court Estate, including 1,500 acres 
of coverts and wood, the whole affording excellent partridge 
and pheasant shooting, and a large number of rabbits. Also, 
with the shooting or separately, the excellent TROUT and 
GRAYLING FISHING in the preserved waters of the Lugg, 
extending over two and a-half miles or thereabouts, with the 
exclusive rights on both banks for almost the entire extent. A 
comfortable and well-built House, situated in the middle of the 
estate, will also be Let, if desired, as shooting box. Good 
railway communication, and close to post and telegraph office. 
—For particulars apply to Mr. Pexcy WILKINSON, Estate Office, 
Shobdon, Herefordshire; or to Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 10, 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


N THE CENTRE OF THE QUORN.-—To be 
SOLD a FREEHOLD ESTATE, 320 acres in extent and 
comprising a small and unpretentious KESIDENCE, occupying 
a commanding and healthy situation on high table Jand and 
facing south. Stabling; farm buildings and four cottages: 
tithe free; early possession.—WaLton & Lrg, Mount Street 
London, W.  (14.026.) 








ENT.—Two and a-half niles from Adisham Station on the 


L. C. & D. Ry., the same distance from Barham Station on 
the Elham Valley Branch of the S. E. Ry., seven miles from 
Canterbury. and eight miles from Dover.—An exceedingly 
beautiful Freehold RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, known as 
“DENNE HILL,” covering an area of about 360 acres, and 
comprising an unusually attractive Residence, substantially 
built of red brick with stone facings, in the bp Anne style, 
approached by two carriage drives, each with lodge at entrance, 
and standing on high ground in the midst of exquisite pleasure 

rounds, surrounded bya hands »me and heavily-timb-red park, 
he accommodation of the- Mansion comprises 20 bed and 


dressing rooms, bathroom, drawing and dining rooms, library,” 


billiard room, boudcir, smoking room, magistrate’s room, 
morning room, conservatory, and offices. There is first-class 
stabliag for 16 horses, coachman's house, and perfectly equipped 
farmery, with a set of buildings and a very superior farmhouse. 
The gardens and pleasure grounds are a prominent feature. 

here are several beautiful grass walks, from which magnificent 
panoramic views are obtained, with the sea in the distance; 
ornamental water with boathouse, two walled-in kitchen gardens, 
and a range of glasshouses. The Estate affords good shooting ; 
golf links near, Possession will be given on completion of the 
purchase. 


ESSRS. WALTON & LEE, have received in- 
M structioas to offer the above for SALE by auction at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., on Tuesday, the 21st 
day of June, 1898, at TWO o'clock precisely, unless an acceptable 
offer be made mzanwhile privately. Particulars of Sale may 
be had of Messcs. Emmet & Co., Solicitors, 14, Bloomsbury 
Square, London, W.C., or of the Auctioneers, at their offices, 
Mount Street, London. W, 


SATURDAY, MAY aist, 1898. 


| LLUSTRATED. 








“Published Weekly, PRICE SIXPENCE, 
Subscription Price, per annum, Post tree. 
Inland, 28s. 2d. Foreign, 36s. 10d. 








JVIESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
SURVEYORS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


JVIESSRS. WALTON & 
AUCTIONEERS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





OUTH DEVON, seven miles from Kingswear and 
Dartmouth, six miles Kingsbridge, twenty miles from 
Torquay, and about six hours by rail from London. 





AN IOUNCEMENT ort SALE ot the attractive Resi- 
dential and unique Sportiig property known as THE 
»STOKELEY ESTATE, comprising the famous SLaptTon Ley, 
extending over an area of about 1,250 acres, and including a 
gentleman's residence of moderate size, occupying a charming 
situation and commanding the most delighttul views of the Ley 
and the English Channel. The pleasure grounds surrounding 
the mansion abound with choice shrubs and ornamental trees 
in a high state of maturity and include an admirably situated 
‘tennis lawn. There are also excellent fruit and vegetable 
gardens with orange and greenhonses, etc.; capital stabling 
accommodation for eight horses with coach-house and groom's 
rooms. The estate also comprises five farms, each with suitable 
homestead; ‘‘The Royal Sands Hotel,” with commodious 
stabling and outbuildings, enclosures of accommodation land, 
the larger portion of the houses and cottages forming the village 
of Torcross; a number of judiciously placed game coverts; 
woods and plantations; the renowned Slapton Ley, and the 
lordship, or reputed lordsh.p, of the Manor of Stokenham, with 
its rights, privileges, and chief-rents; the whole (including a 
fair estimate for the lands in hand) producing a rental of about 
£2,200 per annum. The estate which has been truly designated 
“A Sportsman's Paradise,” is, without ddubt, one of the most 
unique residential sporting properties in the kingdom, its 
peculiar advantages of situation affording at a minimum of cost, 
high class sport and amusement for every season of the year. 
MESSRS. WALTON @ LEE will offer the above 
for SALE by AUCTION at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
London, E.C., on Tuesday, June 7th, 1898, at TWO o'clock 
precisely, unless previously disposed of by private treaty. 
Particulars with plan, views, and Conditions of Sale may be 
had of Messrs EarpLey, Hatt, Hutsert, and Hussarp, 
Solicitors,.a8, Charles Street, St. James’ Square, London, S.W., 
Mr. J. H. D. Parsons, Estate Agent, Exeter; or of the 
AUCTIONEERS, at their offices, Mount Street, London, W. 
N THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, In a fine 
SPORTING district, four miles fron Mildenhall, five miles 
from Higham, 8 miles from Bury St. Edmunds, and Thetford 
respectively, and within 10 miles of Newmarket. The noted 
enjoyable Freehold, Residential and Sporting Domain known as 
the 1(CKLINGHAM HALL ESTATE, comprising an area of 
about 5,000 acres, and including a mansion house of moderate 
size substantially built of brick in the Italian style of architecture 
and in a perfect state of sanitary repair, standing in well 
matured pleasure grounds, lawns and gardens, with appropriate 
stabling, coachhouses and offices. The estate is divided into 
several important farms, with suitable dwelling houses and 
homesteads, and embraces also numerous cottages, and allot- 
ment gardens, the whole including a fair estimate for the 
mansion house and lands in hand yielding a rental of upwards 
of £2,000 a year. The property lies admirably in a ring fence, 
and is a model of compactness, a circumstance which cannot 
fail to be appreciated in the consideration of its sporting quali- 
fications. Notwithstanding the accessibility of the estate it is 
free trom all elements antagonistic to the successful breeding 
and preservation of game. It is, moreover, surrounded on all 
sides by other famous sporting estates, belonging to distinguished 
county families who preserve with the greatest strictness. 
The woods and plantations which are capitally placed, are 
all of a most healthy description, and a considerable portion ot 
which hs been planted in recent years. The estate has also 
the advantage ol bene bounded and intersected on its southern 
boundary by the river Lark for a distance of nearly fo r miles. 
Included in the sale are the consolidated advowson of Ickling- 
ham, St. James, and Icklingham All Saints, and the manors and 
reputed manors of Icklingham, St. James, and Icklingham 
Berners. 


ESSRS. WALTON LEE in conjunction with Mr. 
M CALEB BARKER, é ofter the above for SALE by 
AUCTION atthe Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on Lor 
June 7th, 1898, at TWO o'clock precisely, unless an acceptable 
offer be made meanwhile privately. 

Particulars of Sale may be obtained of Messrs. FarrER & 
Co., Solicitors, 66, Lincoln's Inn Fields, WC.; Mr. ODDEN 
Reap, Solicitor, Mildenhall, Mr. CALEB Barker, Land Agent 
and Valuer, East Harling, Thetford, or of Messrs. WALTON & 
Lrg, Auctioneers and Valuers, Mount Street, London, W. 








SoOurH DEVON, about three miles from the important 
town of Newton Abbot, eighteen minutes by rail from 
Torquay, fifty-one minutes from Brixham, one hour from Dart- 
mouth, and about five hours London, while Dartmoor is only 
some five miles distance by road. The exceedingly ren & 
Freehold Manorial Estate kaown as ‘‘INGSDON MANOR,” 
embracing an area of about 611 acres, and comprising a handsome 
FAMILY MANSION of modern design and construction, 
charmingly situated on a plateau overlooking the river Teign, 
and its estuary with the English Channel beyond, The Residence 
which is approached by two carriage drives, with a suitable 
lodge at each entrance, contains spacious entrance hall, leading 
to a handsome suite of three reception rooms, dining room, 
billiard room, nineteen bed and dressing rooms, together with 
well-arranged domestic offices, and commodious cellarage. The 
stabling is conveniently situated at the rear of the house, and 
rovides accommodation for seven horses, with two coach 
ouses, harness room, and groom's apartments. The well 
matured pleasure grounds include two lawn tennis courts and 
croquet ground, and there are excellent flower, rose, fruit, 
and vegetable gardens, with peach house and vinery. The 
estate also comprises two excellent mixed Farms, each with 
suitable homesteads, and various enclosures of singularly pro- 
ductive accommodation land, the whole producing an actual 
fairly estimated rental value of nearly £1,400 per annum. 
Fe LTON & LEE will offer the above 
M SSRs. ASIN at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
London, E.C., on Tuesday, June 21st, 1898, at TWO o'clock 
recisely, first in its entirety, and if not so sold then, in the 
ollowing lots: 


LOT. A R. P. 
1 Ingsdon Manor and lands 384 0 31 
2 Hoaghton Barton... 227 0 15 





Total Acres 611' 1 6 





Particulars may be obtained ot Messrs, Baker, Warts, 
‘ALsop & WooLLcomBE, Solicitors, Newton Abbot; or of the 
AUCTIONEERS, at their offices, 10, Mount Street, London, W. 


THE NORRIS CASTLE ESTATE, Isle of Wight (ad. 
joining Osborne House). This widely celebrated Residential 
Estate occupies one of the most picturesque situations in the 
Isle of Wight, stands on an elevated position on a bold pro- 
montory, and overlooks across the Solent the broad expanse of 
Southampton Water. It embraces an area of about 150 acres, 
and includes a handsome mansion in the Norman baronial 
style, erected bv the late Lord Henry Seymour, and containing 
accommodation sufficient in all respects for the residence of a 
large family, while it is also admirably adapted for the enter- 
tainment of distinguished company. The Castle is surrounded 
bya wihdalend and undulating park and forms an impressive 
and well-known feature in the coast line of the Island. Its 
position is unusually favoured in natural scenic attractions, 
commanding as it does wide and varied views of land and sea, 
while the ciimate of the localitv is proverbial for its salubrity 
and health-giving qualities. ‘The estate possesses to a full 
extent all the accessories necessary to the complement of a 
residence of first-class importance in regard to gardens, pleasure 
grounds, glass houses, heating, lighting, water supply, offices, 
stabling, lodges, cottages, an excellent home farm, and such 
other matters essential to an enjoyable occupation of the 
residence. On its land boundaries the domain is entirely sur- 
rounded by a massive stone wall, and on its coast line is pro- 
tected by a sea wall of great stability, forming a broad esplanade 
th ee-quarters of a mile in length. The position of the estate 
is unequalled for yachting purposes, Cowes Roads being highly 
reputed as an anchorage, while the Castle commands probably 
the best view of Cowes Regatta. 
M ESSRS. WALTON & LEE have been instructed 
to offer the above for SALE by AUCTION, at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., on Tuesday, June 2rst, 1898, 
at TWO o'clock precisely, unless sold meanwhile privately. 
Particulars of sale may be had of Messrs. R. & L. Du Cane, 
Solicitors, Gray's Inn, W.C.; or of the AucTIONEERS, Mount 
Street, London, W. 








S TAFFOROSHIRE S(on the borders of Cheshire).—To 
be LET, for a term with shooting over 4,000 or more 
acres, a well-known and most sumptuously Furnished 
MANSION, situate about three hours by rail from London, 
and four miles trom an express stopping station. The residence 
is an exceedingly handsome structure, is situated on red sand- 
stone and occupies a commanding site 600 feet above sea level. 
It stands in a large well-timbered park intersected by a series ot 
eight ornamental pools well stocked with trout, and affords 
accommodation for the reception of a large establishment, 
while the arrangements of the house are admirably suited for 
the purposes of extensive entertainment. The gardens and 
pleasure grounds are of a choice description and contain a full 
complement of glass. There is ample stabling accommodation 
with cottages for servants. The whole is in a state of first-class 
repair; the water supply is excellent and the drainage perfect. 
The estate has good sporting qualifications, 3,000 pheasants 
could easily be reared. Hunting is obtainable with four packs of 
hounds, the kennels of the nearest pack (four days a week), 
being within four miles of the house.—Personally inspected and 
strongly recommended. Watton & Ler, Mount Street 
London, W. = (14,064.) 


cs 





Freehold RESIDENTIAL and SPORTING ESTATE of 
1728 acres for Sale, comprising an exceptionally interesting Old 
Elizabethan Manor House, with extensive stabling, beautifully 
timbered but inexpensive grounds, productive gardens, glass- 
houses and park-like surroundings, occupying a very high situa- 
tion in a notoriously healthy d.strict, one and a-half miles from 
station and good market town. The mansion possesses historical 
associations and contains a very fine oak panelled hall, large and 
lofty reception rooms, sixteen bedrooms, bath-room, and ample 
offices. The estate, of which a large proportion is grass land, 
44 acres coverts, is divided into four farms, with homesteads 
buildings and thirteen cottages. It affords very fair shooting and 
is in one of the best hunting districts in England. Full par- 


GLeusss TER (on the borders ot Wilts.) Valuable 





ticulars, price, etc., of Mr. GzorG« Prive, Estate Agent, Tet- 
bury, and of Messrs. Watton & Lex, 10, Mount Street, W. 
(14,278.) 





























































































re COUNTRY Ye 


AX'TER, PAYNE & LEPPER, 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 


69, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., 
And at Bromley and Beckenham, Kent. 


ENT.—A most attractive FREEHOLD COUNTRY 
K PROPERTY, situate between 30 and 40 miles from London, 
close to village, station, and church, comprising an exceedingly 
comfortable family RESIDENCE, standing in matured and 
beautifully timbered grounds of about three and a-half acres. 
There are eight good bedrooins, bath room (hot and cold), box 
room, etc., dining and drawing rooms (22ft. by 17ft. 6in ). library, 
ample offices. Good stabling, laundry, dairy, and outbuildings. 
Capital walled kitchen garden, paddock, and orchard. Gravel 
soil. Freehold 2,500 guineas (part could remain).—Full par- 
ticulars of Baxtrr, Payne & I.EPPRrR, as above. 





E HhNistHeD fora year or longer 
OF Bo oe Arming widaehioned COUNTRY. RESI- 
DENCE, with stabling for tour horses, farmery, delightful 
grounds, paddock, lawn, ornamental pond and rustic bridge, 
hitchen gardens, etc., in all about six acres. There are six 
ledrooms, three reception rooms, ample domestic offices, 
dairy, etc.; two and a-halt miles from station. Near Harrow- 
on-the-Hill and Pinner. Rent, £175 per annum. Highly recom 
mended.—Apply to Baxter, Payne, & Lepper, 69, King 
Ailliam Street, E.C. (14,366 B.) 


URNISHED COUNTRY HOUSES for SUMMER 

MONTHS. Messrs. Baxter, Payne & Lepper, invite 

wners desirous of letting to send particulars at once. No 
charz« unless business results. 


ANTED.—AN ESTATE with good RESIDENCE or 
W MANSION. Within about an hour of London, 100 
acres or more desirable. Prices from £40,000 to £50,000. Par- 
ticulars sent to Baxter, Payne & Lepper, 69, King William 
Street, E.C., will at once be placed before a bona fide purchaser, 
who will treat the matter as confidential, if desired. 





Bers DORKING AND . GUILDFORD. 
Amidst the most delightful scenery in the county of nape 
on the southern slope of a hill, well sheltered from cold 
winds, facing Leith Hill, and commanding glorious views 
over richly-timbered undulating country. The above charming 
residence placed in the midst of its own well-timbered grounds 
of nearly 18 acres, with good carriage drive and entrance lodge. 


Capital stabling, laundry,etc. Matured grounds, good kitchen 
garden, tennis and other lawns, conservatory, small farmery, 
two paddocks, woodland etc.; nine bedrooms, dressing and 
bathrooms, four reception rooms, good hall and offices. Ex- 
cellent society. Near village, church and post. Three and 
a-half miles trom station. Rent, £200 or freehold might be 
purchased.—Inspected and recommended by Baxter, Payne & 
Lupprr, 69, King William Street, E.C. (14,224.) 








ENT.—About one and a quarter hour's journey trom 
London, within a mile from station (main line L. C. & D. 
Rly.). A charming Freehold Property, extending to about five 
acres, most conveniently icounaed ond oll- contained, embracing 
a comfortable FAMILY RESIDENCE (illustration above), 
containing ten bedrooms, three dressing rooms, boudoir, bath 
room, four reception rooms, and ample domestic offices. Two 
floors only. In excellent order. Extensive stabling. Delight- 
ful grounds, tennis and other ‘lawns, well-stocked fruit and 
kitchen garden, etc. Good hunting. Will be- SOLD, a rare 
bargain at £3,200 to wind up the estate.—Apply to BaxTEr, 
Payne & Lepper, 69, King William Street, E.C., and Bromley, 
Kent. (13,696). 
BROMLEY. CHISLEHURST, BICKLEY, BEC 
KENHAM, HAYES, KESTON, ORPINGTON. 
and other favourite districts of West Kent. SPECIAL LIST 
OF RESIDENCES, &c., to be LET or SOLD in these 
localities, also general Register, post free on application to 





LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
69, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., 
And at Bromley and Beckenham, Kent. 











| ALEX. H. 7 


199, PIc 
, and READING. 


P orrard). 


GUILDFORD, 


Tel. 
“TOWN AND COUNI nv HOUSES. 
COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES.—The most 
extensive and carefully prepared List is issued by ALEx. 
H. Turner & Co., and for convenience it is divided into two 
parts, No.1 containing particulars of properties of over {£250 
rental, or £5,000 purchase money, No. 2 comprising details 
of smaller properties. Revised edition now ready, post free, 
six stamps. 


HEAP LANDS, KENT.-—250 Acres SPORTING and 
AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY, with fine old-fashioned 





| small House; highly cultivated land, light soil; within ten 


(U. 5665.) 


miles of the coast. 

550 ACRES CHEAP 1_AND.—Kent (in the 
most beautiful part).—20o acres Grass, 20 acres 

Arable, 30 acres Wood and Water; most striking and interesting 

wer House, capital buildings. About half the land is let. (U. 

5567.) 


CSAS. RESIDENTIAL ESTATE. — Sevenoaks 
District.— 150 to 400 Acres, spacious moderate-sized 
Mansion, beautiful old park; capital stabling, lod e, cotiages, 
and buildings. Recommended. (U. 5658.) 
ENT (500 feet above sea level, south aspect, magnificent 
views, two and a-half miles from station, four miles from 
most favourite residential town, about an hour from London, 
Sevenoaks lines).—Charming gabled MANSION, four reception, 
billiard room, fifteen bed and dressing rooms; sandy so'l, lodge, 
and beautifully timbered park and lands of 100 acres. (U. 5741.) 
ENT (400 feet above sea level, situation of extreme gran- 
deur).— Imposing TUDOR MANSION, amidst richly 
timbered and very lovely old park of about 100 acres; twenty- 
five bed and” dress'ng rooms; first-class stabling, lodges, and 
cottages; the whole forming an exquisite abode for a gentleman 
of taste wishing to be thoroughly in the country, yet within an 
hour or so of London; strongly recommended. 
HEAP LANDS.—Unprecedented Bargain. Kent, 750 
acres, SPORTING and RESIDENTIAL ESTATE; 
g00d farmhouse, eight cottages, in first-class order; well- 
designed mansion surrounded by beautifully timbered old park 
lands, grand views in all directions; recently been erected under 
first-class architect, and requires small expenditure to complete ; 
part of the land Jet, all in good condition; excellent game bag. 
(U, 5982.) nf 
CHEAE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY.—Hants, over 
500 feet above sea level.— Picturesque old HOUSE 
twelve bed and dressing rooms; 150 acres of highly farmed 
meadow and arable land, 80 acres pasture. First-rate hunting 
and shooting. (U. 3986.) 
C HEAP LANDS (350 acres, most picturesque, beautifully 
wooded).—Hampshire, near Peterstield, 400-800 feet above 
sea level.—Most perfect littlke SPORTING PLACE; will pay 
high rate ot interest. (U. 3464.) 
HEaP RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, with fine large 
house, Hampshire coast; first-rate yachting, with private 
yard; the Mansion contains about twenty bedrooms, four 
reception rooms; first-class stabling, cottages, and buildings ; 
gravel soil; nearly 200 acres. Recommended. (U. 5736.) 
CHEAP COUNTRY, HOUSE. (115 Acres).Herts, 
filteen miles from London; high; about a dozen bed and 
dressing rooms, billiard room; 4r. beautiful old grounds. (U. 
097.) 
HEAP LANDS.—Highly cultivated FARM and RESI- 
DENTIAL PROPERTY combined, about 300 .o 400 
acres, forty minutes north of London, main line ; borders of 
Herts and Beds. To be SOLD a great bargain. (U. 2988.) 
SLE OF WIGHT.—"20 Acres of the most beautifully 
situate LAND in the I-land, certainly unequalled as a resi- 
dential property, including a Bijou Residence, suitable for 
a wealthy person who wants really a charming place in a 
sheltered and very healthy position. House will be LET 
Furnished, or Estate SOLD. (U. 2063 ) 


DOMAIN, 5000 to 10,000 acres.—An important ESTATE 

of 5000 to 10,000 acres situate on main line, «ne and a-half 
hours from town, south, in one of the most beautiful positions 
in England, grand old extensive patk. The mansion is placed 
as high as any in the southern counties, and to noblemen or 
gentlemen of wealth the place is recommended as a unique 
sp orting and residential place (U. 5626.) 


HEAP LANDS (Kent).—Four miles from station, 200 
C acres, principally meadow and pasture land; old quaint, 
superior farmhouse, capital buildings ‘and cottages. Price 
£5250. This will prove really a profitable purchase. The land 
is first-class, and chiefly pasturage.— Messrs, ALEX. H. TURNER & 
Co , 199, Piccadilly, London, W. _ 


RD.—To be LET, Unfurnished, on Lease, with 
G a ph a most charming modern RESIDENCE, 
with matured, nicely timbered gardens, grounds, and meadow 
land; most conveniently placed for station, town, club, and golf 
links; entrance lodge, excellent stabling, glasshouses; good 
hall, billiard room, spacious reception rooms, twelve bed and 
dressing rooms, titted bath room, &c.—Inspected and_recom- 
mended by the Agents, Messrs. ALEx. H. TuRNER & Co., 199, 
Piccadilly, W. 


REQUIRED TO RENT, a Furnished RESIDENCE ina 

park, together with shooting over not less than 1000 acres, 
not more than one and a-half hours from the City; twenty to 
twenty-five bed and dressing rooms, good reception rooms, 
billiard room, and servants’ hall, butle:'s pantry, housekeeper's 
room required. The arrangements with regard to water supply 
must be excellent, and also the sanitation; gas or electric light 
would be a great attraction. Advertiser prefers to rent a house 
which there would be a probability of his being able to purchase 
with 500 to 1000 acres of land, or possibly more. A full rental 
would be paid.—Particulars to be sent to Messrs Alex. H. 
TuRNER & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 








URREY BORDERS (a little over a hour from town),— 
S To be LET, Furnished, for the summer or by the year, or 
might, perhaps, be sold, a fine modern MANSION, in a well- 
timbered park and estate of several thousand acres, in a high 
position, commanding grand views, and containing billiard room, 
large reception rooms, over thirty bed and dressing rcoms, 
ample stabling. lodges, beautiful pleasure grounds, walled 
gardens, glasshouses. Last season's bag: About goo partridges, 
1500 pheasants, 6ohares, and 2000 rabbits. Recommended by the 
Agents, Messrs. ALEX. H, TurRNER & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 





N the Borders of Cambridge and Suffolk (nine miles from 
Newmarket)—Capital FAMILY RESIDENCE, high, in a 
well-timbered park, to be LET, Unfurnished, with shooting over 
1000 acres; fine hall, large reception rooms, complete domestic 
offices, eleven bed and dressing rooms, stabling for sixteen 
horses, kennels, inexpensive grounds, ornamental water, glass- 
houses, orchard; near to village, church, post and telegraph 
offices; on gtavel-soil. Hunting with several packs. Capital 
water supply, modern drainage. Rent £260, less without 
the shooting.—Inspected and recommended by Messrs. ALEX 
H. Turner & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. ’ 


LEX. H. TURNER & Co 
A 199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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[May 21st, 189% 





| CLIFTON AND THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 
LLIAM COWLIN & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1834), : 
Estate and House Agents, Valuers, Builders, and 
Decorators, 
VICTORIA STREET, CLIFTON. 
Monthly Register tree on application containing over 2,500 
Properties in the West. Telegraphic address, ‘‘ Housrs, Cuir- 
TON.” National Telephone, 5,517. 











N THE B 

MARLOW, beautifully situated in the Quarry Woods, 

with Lawn down to river. The position is one of the choicest 

on the Thames, being very secluded, and yet within about a 
mile of the town, station, and telegraph office. 


ANKS OF THE THAMES.—GREAT 


M ESSRS. WHITE, BERRY, & TAYLOR will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
E.C., on Wednesday, June 8th, 1898, at ONE o'clock precisely 
(unless previously disposed of by private treatv), the 
charming residence, known as QUARRY WOOD COTTAGE, 
built on a terrace about 16 ft. above the level of the river, «nd 
is therefore never flooded. Containing nine bedrooms, bath 
room (hot and cold supply), two or three reception rooms, large 
hall, complete servants’ offices, and four rooms over stable; 
the house is of very pleasing elevation, gabled roofs, French 
casement, windows to reception rooms, and a charming 
verandah running round side and front of the house com- 
manding extensive views. Tastefully laid out gardens; large 
boathouse for launch, and stabling for five horses, in all about 
one and a-quarter acres. Early possession, and the purchaser 
will have option of taking by valuation furniture and effects, thus 
enabling him to occupy this unique property this season. 
Held on lease for about 164 years at low ground rent of £16 per 
annum. Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained 
of Messrs. BRACKENRIDGE, Solicitors, 16, Bartlett's Buildings, 
Holborn, E.C.; at Mart, and with cards to view, of the 
AUCTIONEERS, 50, Sloane Street, and 1, Halkin Street, London, 
S.W. 


ARWICKSHIRE.—To be Let,a COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE, situate within three miles of the historic town 
of Stratford-on-Avon, in a picturesque country and pleasant 
neighbourhood, and upon a gravelly sub-soil, containing four 
reception rooms, ten bedrooms, entrance hall, with conservatory 
leading therefrom; kitchen, pantry, store room, and other 
domestic offices; good water supply; garden and orchard, 
having an area of three acres. Cards to view and full par- 
ticulars may be obtained of Messrs. JoHN MarGETTS & Sons, 
Estate Agents, Warwick and Banbury. 


OUNTRY HOUSE, first-class, WANTED at once, un- 
furnished, on LEASE, in minature park of about 50 acres 
standing high, containing five reception rooms and good domestic 
offices on ground floor, about 16 bedrooms and bathroom. 
First-class stabling for about nine, rooms over for men; coach- 
man's cottage, two lodges if possible. South Coast preferred 
Moderate Hunting. Not over two hours from London. Near 
first-class town. Perfect sanitation and unlimited supply ot 
water. Rent about £400 per annum, Some shooting would be 


taken.—Mrs. N., 5, Cambridge Gate, Regent's Park, London. 
WanTae to RENT on LEASE, by end of August, Large 

COUNTRY HOUSE, for Preparatory School, about 30 
bedrooms; 8 to 20 acres (or more) of land for cricket, etcé.. 
bracing climate; dry, healthy soil. West or south-west of 
London preferred ; accessible by rail; alterations if required. 
to be made by owner, tenant paying an outlay as additional rent. 
Total rent not above £450.—Rev. J. H. WILKINson, Waynflete, 
Durdham Down, Bristol. 





THE 


ROYAL HORSE SHOW, 
RICHMOND. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


THE RICHMOND (SURREY) HORSE SHOW SOCIETY, 


LiMiTED. 





SEVENTH ANNUAL HORSE SHOW. 
Friday and Saturday, J0th and ith June, 1898, 
£3,100 IN PRIZES, 

Classes for Hunters, Hacks, Harness Horses, Polo 
Ponies, Tandems, Four-in-Hands and Jumpers. 
Entries close Saturday, 28th May, or with Double 
Fees, Monday, 30th May. 

Schedules, etc., of the Secretary— 
1, The Little Green, Richmond, Surrey. 





N old-established Firm of Irish Wine Merchants, whose 
business with the nobility and aristocracy of Ireiuud having 
suffered owing to land legislation, are prepared to negoi‘ate on 
very liberal terms with ladies or gentlemen of high social posi- 
tions for the sale, on commission, of their enormous stocks of 
very old Wines, Liqueur Brandies, Whiskies, etc. All applica- 
tions treated with the utmost confidence.—Apply “ Vino,” care 
ot PetcH & SMURTHWAITE, Solicitors, 42, Bedford Row, W.C 
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HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


YRSHIRE.—2, 700 Acres SHOOTING, with Furnished 
A CASTLE, to be LET. The castle is beautifully situated 
on the banks of a river, and stands in extensive and finely 
wooded grounds, with most picturesque walks, and contains 
five public rooms, six double bedrooms, five single bedrooms, 
four dressing rooms, seven servants’ bedrooms, bath room, etc., 
and the usual offices. Hot and cold water laid on throughout, 
and the drainage is perfect. Stabling consists of eight stall, 


two loose boxes (two single and one double), coach houses, | 


kennels, gardener's and keeper's houses, etc. Two gardens, 
peach house, extensive hot-houses, vineries and conservatories ; 
excellent kitchen garden. 
acres, comprise grouse, black game, partridges, pheasants, 
hares, rabbits, etc. Salmon and trout fishing in river and loch. 
Railway station five miles—For full particulars apply HAMILTON, 
Menzigs & Co., as above. 


RGYLLSHIRE.—6,872 Acres SHOOTING, with 

Furnished RESIDENCE, to be LET. The house is situated 
at the head of a loch, about five miles from Oban, and contains 
four public rooms, eight bedrooms, three dressing rooms (two 
with beds), five servants’ bedrooms and complete domestic 
offices, bath room, etc., hot and cold water throughout. Stabling 
consists of a four stalled stable, coach house, harness room, and 
two men-servants’ rooms. The policies are extensive and well- 
timbered. Good kitchen garden. Shooting over 6,872 acres, 
and consists of grouse, black game, rabbits, etc. Sea trout 
fishing in several lochs and rivers. Use of boat on three lochs.— 
Foy full particulars apply HamiLton, MENzIES & Co.,as above. 











IFESHIRE.—4.000 Acres of SHOOTING tobe LET, 
with Furnished RESILUENCE. Railway station one mile, 
five miles from Alloa, can be reached from Edinburgh and 


Glasgow ina little over an hour. The house which occupies 
a situation of great beauty, overlooking finely timbered parks, 
contains entrance hall, seven reception rooms, billiard room, 
fourteen bedrooms, large number of servants’ bedrooms, 
and the usual domestic offices. The house is approached 
by three avenues with lodges at entrances. 
new and good water supply. The policies are very extensive 
and singularly boentiiel. 

there are many miles of laid-out driving roads and rides. 
terraced lawn commands a splendid view of 
Forth. 
of the lace and are exquisitely laid 
profitable fruit and vegetable gardens. Extensive stabling 
accommodation, coachman’s house, groom's rooms, etc. The 
shooting extends over 4,000 acres (including about 1,600 acres 
of wood), and yields excellent and diversified sport; it com- 
prises Japanese, Fallow, and Roe Deer, and all kinds of low 
ground yam-. Fishing in two large lochs stocked with Loch 
Leven aud ordinary brown trout. The small Grouse Moor 
is also to be Let with the Residence.—For full particulars apply 
HamILtTon, MENzIES & Co., as above. 


The 


out. Large and 


TIRLINGSHIRE.—2,500 Acres SHOOTING and 
Furnished MANSION to be LET. The house is beauti- 

fully situated in well-wooded park, with extensive pleasure 
grounds, tine gardens, and loch, and contains tour public rooms, 
billiard room, twelve bedrooms, and nine servants’ bedrooms, 
bath room, etc., and usual offices. Drainage and water supply 
perfect. Large stables with coachman’s and gardener's houses, 
entrance lodge, etc.; conservatories and good garden. The 


- acy affords good sport and extends to 2,500 acres, there 
a 


being a large extent of fine wood. Two railway stations within 
one and two miles respectively and about forty minutes from 
Glasgow.—For full particulars apply HamiLtton, MENZIES & 
Co., as above. 


FORFARSHIRE: 1860 Acres SHOOTING with 

furnished RESIDENCE to be Let. The house, which is 
handsomely furnished, is beautifully situated and approached 
by a carriage drive and contains three public rooms and _ hall, 
seven bedrooms, five servants’ bedrooms, (one double), bath- 
roo (h. and c.), and the usual offices. Stabling for four horses 
and cart-horse stable for six; coach-house and harness room; 
kennels, etc. Large walled kitchen garden and flower garden. 
Shooting over 1860 acres and consisting of partridges, pheasants 
hares, rabbits, wild duck, etc. Good fishing in the neighbour- 
hood. Drainage and water supply excellent. Church, postand 
telegraph office and station one mile distant.—For full particu- 
lars apply Hamitton, MENz1ES & Co., as above. 


OUNTY. KERRY, IRELAND. — 5,000 Acres 
SHOOTING with Furnished RESIDENCE to LET, for 
season or on lease. The house, which is situated amongst 
beautiful scenery, contains three public rooms, smoking room, 
seven bedrooms, bathroom, three dressing rooms, ample servants’ 
bedrooms, and the usual offices. Stabling, eight loose boxes, 
coach-house, and harness room. Good garden, greenhouse, 
and tennis court. The shooting extends over 5,000 acres and 
includes grouse, woodcock, snipe, hares, rabbits, etc., and fishing 
is also to be had within easy distance. Lodge for keeper, good 
kennels, etc. Railway station, and post, and telegraph office 
within three miles.—For further particulars apply HamILTon, 
Menzigs, & Co., as above. 


SURREY vor SALE desirable RESIDENCE containing | 


three public rooms (including triple drawing room 35ft. long) 
nine bedr.,oms, billiard room, bath room (h. and c.), and com- 
plete domestic offices. Grounds extending to about 20 acres 
part wood and. ornamental water. Large kitchen garden and 
flower gardens. Two tennis lawns, conservatory, vinery, 
fernery, greenhouse, etc. Stabling for six horses. Three 
quarters of a-mile from station and within four miles of Ascot 
racecourse.—For further particulars apply HAMILTON, MENZIES 
& Co., as above. 


HAMLTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


| HAMILTO! MENZIES &9., 


The shootings, extending over 2,700 | 





Drainage | 
adorned with wood, tbrough which | 


the Firth of | 
The gardens add greatly to the residential amenities | 


+ surrounded by stately tim 


| domestic offices. 


HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 


LAl.vw AND FS‘FA%? 
36, VICTOR. 


sGENTS, 
.ET, S.W. 


PRICE £5,000 TO £6,000. 


WANTED to PURCHASE (with option of renting for first 
| 


year), Unfurnished RESIDENCE, containing four re- 
— rooms, six bedrooms, three servants’ bedrooms, and usual 
offices, together with about 150 acres of grass land. Billiard 
room preferred but not essential. Stabling six stalls, and 
option of renting shooting up to 1,000 acres in district. 
chase price, £5,000 to £6,000. Full particulars to HAMILTON, 
MENzliEs & Co., as above. 


WANTED to PURCHASE in Sussex a house in good 

repair containing three reception rooms, ten bedrooms, 
bath room (h 
High elevation and not near the sea. 
£5,000.—Particulars to Hami_ton, Menzirs & Co., as above. 


contains large hall, four reception rooms, billiard room (full- 


sized table), conservatory, 12 bed and dressing rooms, large day | 


and night nurseries and schoolroom, two bathrooms (h. and c.), 
and complete domestic offices. Excellent stabling for eight 
horses, and men’s rooms. Inexpensive grounds, including two 


tennis lawns, croquet ground, productive walled garden, vinery, | 


peachhouse, etc., and 20 acres pasture, with house or more if 
desired. In good hunting district; golf and fishing within 
reach. Two stations two and a-half miles.—For full particulars 
apply Hami.ton, MENzIEs & Co., as above. 


OSS AND CROMARTY —16,.000 to 1 
R Acres DEER FOREST, with wee LODE Py 4 
LET on LEASE. The lodge contains dining room, drawing 
room, two double, two single and one small bedroom, two dress- 
ing rooms, together with servants roomsand complete domestic 
offices. Iron house containing six bedrooms, gun room, five stall 
stabling, etc., also smaller iron house with two bedrooms. 
The shooting which extends to between 16,000 and 17,000 acres, 
is one of the finest in Scotland, and consists of deer, grouse, 
black game, ptarmigan, etc. The forest is fully stocked. 
There is alittle salmon fishing in the Blackwater lake in the 
season, and good trout fishing on two lochs and numerous 
burns, and two lochs quite adjacent, Good garden. Railway 
station six miles, and post and telegraph office, same distance 
from lodge.—For particulars of bag and all other information 
apply to Hamitton, Menzies & Co., as above. 
A 


RoOss:sh IRE.—§4.000 ACRES To LET.—The well- 

known DEER FOREST OF KINLOCHEWE and Grouse 
Moors with a first-class, moderate-sized well-furnished Shooting 
Lodge. The Lodge contains three public rooms, about ten bed 
rooms, and three dressing rooms, one bath (hot and cold), 
three servants’ bedrooms (two large), three valets’ rooms, 
detached, as well as complete domestic offices. Sanitary 
arrangements excellent and of the most modern description ; 
bathroom (h. and c.); moderate stabling and large kennels; 
tennis court; salmon and trout fishing in loch and river; 
shooting deer forest, 28,000 acres ; grouse moor, 26,000 acres, 
the shooting surrounds the Lodge. Telegraph office within a 
quarter of a-mile of lodge and railway station (Highland Rail- 
way) about ten miles.—For further particulars apply HAMILTON 
Menzies & Co., as above. 


South DEVON.- To LET, Unfurnished, charming sea- 

side RESIDENCE, situate in the prettiest part of the 
county, on the G.W.R. main line, and within five minutes of 
Station. The house, which faces south, stands high and 
commands magnificent land and sea views. It has been 
recently re-decorated, and contains three reception rooms, nine 
bed and dressing rooms, bath room, etc., together with well 
equipped and ample domestic offices. Ccnservatory opening 
into drawing rooms Gas and hot and cold water laid on al 
over thehouse. Sanitary arrangements new and most complete. 
Stabling for two horses, coach-house, harness room, etc. 
Grounds extending to 24 acres tastefully laid out in lawns, 
vinery, kitchen and fruit gardens, etc.—For further particulars 
apply HAMILTON, MENz1Es & Co., as above. 





jSu5 OF WIGHT.—To be LET Furnished, charming 

MARINE ESTATE CASTLE, delightfully situated on the 
coast about a mile east of Ryde. 
building of avery ca pan 204 character standing in itsown park, 


The castle is an ornamental 


er, and commands varied and magni- 
ficent views of the grounds and the sea. {tis well furnished 
and contains inner and outer halls, five public rooms, boudoir, 
smoking room, 20 bed and dressing rooms and complete 
Stabling for five horses, rooms for coachmen 
and grooms, two coach-houses, etc. Very productive walled- 
in kitchen garden, with greenhouse, vinery, etc. Pleasure 
grounds of about eight acres, beautifully laid out in terraces over- 
looking the sea and ornamented with statuary, shady walks, etc. 
Full-sized tennis ground, fountain, two summer houses, etc. ; 
near to the sands and every facility for boating and bathing. 


—For full particulars apply to Hamitton, Menzies & Co., as | 


above. 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


Pur- | 


and c), with 30 acres of land (not clay soil). | 
Price trom £4,000 to | 
| Stalled stable with loose box, large coach-house, coachman's 
| room, harness room, etc. 


| the river Almond.—For full 

GLANGRGAN.-8.000 Acres SHOOTING with fur- | 
nished or unfurnished MANOR HOUSE tobeLET. The | 
house stands high, in park-like land, is in excellent repair, and | 


| in Park, and excellent Fishing over an extensive area. 
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HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


ERTHSHIRE.—To be LET, 2,000 ACRES Grouse 
Moor with Furnished Lodge containing two reception 
rooms, six principal bedrooms and two servant’s bedrooms and 
usual offices. The lodge is beautifully situated on the south 
bank of Loch Tummel about eight miles from railway station. 
Three stalled stable, coachhouse, etc. The shooting exiends 
over 2,000 acres and the Grouse Shooting is of the very best 
character. Fishing in Loch Tummel, which is a celebrated 
Trouting Loch, and eccasional Salmon are caught.—For full 
particulars apply HamitTron, MENzIES & Co., as above. 


PERTHSHIRE1,750 Actes SHOOTING (of which 
540 acres are plantation) and Furnished RESIDENCE 
to be LET.—The Residence is pleasantly situated on the 
south bank of the river Almond, and contains three 
reception rooms, nine principal bed and three dressing 
rooms, bath room, and usual domestic offices. Stabling: Four- 


Well-stocked garden. Shooting over 
1,750 acres, of which 54oacres are plantations. Trout fishing in 
particulars apply HamMILton, 
MenzigEs & Co., as above. 











ORSET.—7,410 Acres SHOOTING to be LET with 
Handsome well-furnished Country RESIDENCE encloséd 


The 
Mansion is quite close to the sea, facing to the south, and con- 
tains six reception rooms, twenty-four bedrooms, billiard room, 
bath room (h. and c.), as well as complete and extensive domestic 
offices. The sanitary arrangements are first class, and of the 
most modern description. ‘The pleasure grounds are finely 
wooded, and include a lake of about 9 acres. There is stabling 
for thirty horses and godd kennel accommodation, also cow 
houses; 7 houses and pheasantry, all in good order; 
good-sized kitchen garden of one and a-half acres, and fruit 
garden of two acres; splendid lawn commanding lovely views 
of the sea. The shooting, which surrounds the Mansion com- 
prises some of the finest cover shooting in the county, and 
includes nearly 686 acres of well-dispersed covers; partridge 
ground of 5,453 acres, and good duck and wild fowl shooting of 
671 acres (of which 600 acres are warren); also Manor B. 
(without Residence), consisting of 4,754 acres partridge shooting 


| and 285 acres coverts, and could be Let separately, if desired. 


Salmon and coarse fishing in about six miles of river and lake, 
and sea fishing within easy distance. The South Dorset 
Hounds meet in the district twice a week, and the Black- 
more Vale is within easy distance by rail. The property is 
only three miles trom station on London and South Western 
main line, and there is a post office within seven minutes’ 
walk, and a telegraph office three miles distant. For further 
particulars apply HAMILTON, MENzizEs & Co., as above. 
R° S -SHIRE.— GROUSE MOOR 6,000 acres with 
urnished LODGE to LET. The house contains 
two reception rooms, nine bed and dressing rooms, bath room 
(h. and c.) with the usual domestic offices; stabling three stalls, 
coach house, harness room, etc. Shooting extends over 6,000 
acres, and consists of grouse, black game, woodcock, rabbits, 
and occasional deer. The moor was not shot over last year and 
good shooting should be had this season. Trout fishing on loch 
and river Blackwater. Excellent kennels. Railway station and 
post and telegraph offices three miles.— For full particulars 
apply Hamitton, MENzIEs, & Co., as above, 


ORCESTER (Near)—To be LET, for the Hunting 
W Season, a comfortable Furnished HOUSE, newly done 
up, and containing four reception rooms, twelve bedrooms, 
bath room, hot and cold water throughout, usual offices; 
excellent stables, five stalls and five loose boxes, harness room, 
etc., with two rooms over coachman's cottage if necessary. 
Hunting with the Worcestershire, Ledbury, and Croome Fox 
Hounds.—For full particulars apply HAMILTON, MeNnziEs & Co., 


| as above. 


Suri ERLAND.—To LET for Season or on Lease 
16,000 ACRES Shooting, with Furnished Lodge, 
beautifully and most conveniently situated. The Lodge con- 
tains two reception rooms, five bedrooms, three servants’ bed- 
rooms and usual offices, excellent stable, coachhouse, kennels, 
etc., kitchen garden; railway station five miles distant. Last 
years bag consisted of 300 brace grouse, 12 brace blackgame, etc., 
three stays. Good trout fishing.—For full particulars apply, 
Hamiiron, Menzigs & Co., as above. 


ORTH WALEFS.—To be LET from middle of August 
N or three months or for the winter, COUNTRY RESI 
DENCE, containing five reception rooms, billiard room, eleven 
bedrooms, bath room and usual offices. The house is splendidly 
situated and commands fine view of the Vale of Clwyd. 
Stabling for two horses, loose box and coach house, etc. 
Partridge and pheasant shooting over about 200 acres.—For 
full particulars apply Hamitton, Menzies & Co., as above. 


EREFORDSHIRE.—To be LET for Two years (or by 
H arrangement) FURNISHED RESIDENCE, containing 
tour public rooms, 13 bedrooms, six dressing rooms, bathroom, 
and usual offices; stabling, five stalls, gardener’s cottage, two 
orchards, besides gardens, 50 acres extra land may be had it 
desired. Hunting with the Ludlow and North Herefordshire 
Hounds. The property is. finely situated and commands very 
pretty views.—For full particulars ap; :y HAMILTON, MENZIES & 
Co., as above. 


HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
crea SLOWer SHOW ««- 


INNER TEMPLE GARDENS, 


THAMES EMBANKMENT, 


WILL BE HELD 


On MAY 25th, 26th & 27th, 1898. 


R.H.S. Orrices: 117, Victoria St., Westminster. 





HE HEREFORDSHIRE AND WORCESTER- 
SHIRE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S CENTENARY 
SHOW AND EXHIBITION will take place at HEREFORD, 
on JUNE 14,15, and 16 nest. Large Entries of Live Stock, 
EXHIBITIONS OF IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY, etc. HortTI- 
CULTURAL SHow, WorkinG Datry, JumMpiInG, Drivinc, Horse 
SuHoeErnG and other Competitions. 

The Band of the Royal Marines will play during the three 
days. Special trains and cheap bookings Admission, 2/6, 2/-, 
and 1/-. Children and Schools half price. Privilege tickets for 
the three days 4/- each. ALFRED EDWARDS, 

Secretary, LYOMINSTER. 





A GENTLEMAN recommends his Keeper as Head. 
Capable and well trained. North preterred.—Address, 
Agent, Estate Office, Clapham, Lancaster. 


Japanese Maples 
(Perhaps the Finest Collection in the country), offered by 
W. FROMOW & SONS, Sutton Court Nursery, 
CHISWICK, LONDON, W. 


See our Group of these in No. 4 Tent at TEMPLE 
May 25, 26 and 27. Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


; WINDLESHAM NURSERIES, BACSHOT, 
| HOUNSLOW, AND ACTON CREEN. 


HUNTERS. 


IGH-CLASS IRISH HUNTERS FOR SALE.— 
Always a good selection on hand that know their 





Branch Wurserics; 





business thoroughly ; up to all weights; can be seen | 


over a natural country; also made Polo Ponies; 
every trial given. 


HUNTERS LET ON HIRE. 
J. CLERK (late Newland & Greenwood), 
HILLMORTON, RUGBY. 





HUNTERS. 


AOVERTISER hunting in the Midlands, and constantly 
buying horses which he sees going well with hounds, is 
always open to sell. 


These horses are not made up for sale, but are regularly 
hunted, are in hasd condition, fit to go, and know their business 
thoroughly. Every trial given. 


Apply to “ Hunters,” THe INTERNATIONAL Horse AGENCY 
AND EXCHANGE, 46a, Pall Mall, London. 


CARRERA 





5 CELEBRATED 
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aT GUARDS 


a mild blend an 
ken of so well by 
Mr. J. M. Barrie 
i y Lady Nic- 
Sold in } Ib., } i. ry 1 tt. Tins, 
Special Agents in most Towns, 
J. JOAQUIN CARRERAS, 
7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., London, W. 


} lb. Tin, 
210 
Post free, 


otine,’ in which 
book it figures as 
the Arcadia Mix- 
ture, This is a 
very sweet and 
cool tobacco.” 
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A. F$. BUCKINGHAM 8 CO., 
MManutacturers, 
Road, CLIFTON. 
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Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


NON-MERCURIAL. 


Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE 
for CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, &c. 


Sold everywhere in Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d. & 4s. 6d. 
SIX GOLD MEDALS. 








ee LIST. 


THE HOTEL VICTORIA, - NEWMARKET.— 
This new Hotel will be found in every respect a first-class 
house. It contains upwards of 50 bedrooms, and has been 
furnished throughout in the most modern style by Messrs. 
Maple and Co. There is a billiard saloon, with two tables by 
Burroughes & Watts; a magnificent ball room, ladies drawing 
room, smoking, private reading, and writing rooms, etc. Bath- 
rooms and lavatories are on each floor, and through the covered 
courtyard is a well-arranged Turkish bath. A large grill room 
is on the basement level. The Hotel is entirely fire-proof, is 
fitted with the latest fire appliances, and lighted throughout by 
electricity. Very great care has been taken concerning the 
sanitary arrangements generally, and the ventilation of rooms, 
the one object of the directors being to secure complete comfort 
to their patrons in every direction. The kitchens (on the top 
floor) are under the control of an experience -d chef, and the 
cuisine will leave nothing to be desired. The Hotel is from 
designs by Mr. Walter Emden, of the Strand, London, and 
built by Mr. Bateman, of Ramsey. The electrical installation is 
by Vaughan and Brown, of Hatton Garden. The general tarift 
is fixed at ordinary racing hotel charges. A tew single rooms 
are not yet rented, and for these terms will be forwarded on 
application to the Manager. 





For the Best Begonias, Chrysanthemums, 
Dahlias, Fuchsias, Gloxinias, Heliotropes, 
Pelargoniums, and Double Petunias, 
TRY 
H. J. JONES, RYECROFT NURSERY, LEWISHAM. 


Catalogues free on application. 
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\W/OODBRIDGE SCHOOL.—PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EDUCATION at very MODERATE COST. One of 


the healthiest situations in England, modern buildings, perfect | 


sanitation, gravel subsoil. School premises and_ boarding. 
houses in enclosed grounds ot. thirty-four acres, with excellent 
cricket and tootball grounds, and experimental plots for boys 
in agricultural department. Large staff of Masters, new class- 
rooms, good chemical laboratory, gymnasium. Fives Courts, | 
Carpenters’ shop. Liberal diet and home comfort. Dormi- 
tories or separate bedrooms if desired. Entire charge of 
Colonial children. Valuable House Scholarships are oftered to 
boys entering the school as boarders in the Science Master's 
house, for preparation for professional careers in either 
medicine, agriculture, or applied science. There are numerous 
school scholarships tenable at the same time. Two exhibitions 
of the value of £50 per annum, and tenable for three years, are 
awarded annually, on the report ot Examiners appointed by the 
Oxtord and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, to candi 
dates proceeding to a University, Medical School, or other 
place ot higher education. 

Particulars on application to Mr. Leaa, Science Master, 
the Schools, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


THE CHARING-CROSS BANK 


(Established 1870). 
8, BEDFORD STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


£512,475 0 0 
209,475 0 0 





Assets 
Liabilities 





Capital and Reserve £303,000 0 O 


LOANS of £30 to £2,000 granted at a few hours notice in 
town or country, on mortgage of furniture, trade, and farm 
stock, plant crops, etc., without removal, and to assist persons 
into business. Also on deeds, policies, and reversions. Distance 
no object. Easy repayments. Strictly private, Call personally 
or write. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES TO ALL requiring banking ac- 
counts. I!'WO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on the minimum monthly balances of Current Accounts 
when not drawn below £20. 

Deposits of £10 and upwards received on terins as under :— 

4 p.c. per annum, subject to 3 month's notice of withdrawal. 

” ” ” 6 ” ” ” 

Special terms tor long periods. Interest paid quarteriy . De- 

positors have no liability whatever and are amply secure 
A. WILLIAMS, Menawer. 


[May 2ist, 1898. 
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IRISH HOMESPUNS 


BEAT THE WORLD FOR HARD WEAR. 
Guaranteed hand-spun ani hand-woven from 
pure wool on'y, Th: only perfect material for 
Oycling, Golting, Shooting, and svort and 
country wear generally, Beautifully soft, 
light,und warm. Equa ly suitab'e for Ladies 
or Gentlemen, Prices from 2Id.-per yard. 
All goods carriage paid. Ferfect satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns free 
on application, Address DESK 


g) THE WHITE HOUSE, 


Depot for Irish Peasant Industries, 


nananansnnssasnsnsang 


PO"TRUSH, IRELAND. 
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Made entirely of White Absorbent Wool. 


Southalls’ 
‘Sanitary 
JNauesus LOWEIS’ 


Ny’ (IMPROVED). 
77 l/- 1/6, and 2/- per doz. 


FREE Samp £ on application to the 
Lady Manager, 17, Bull Street, 
Birmingham. 


ALSO A CHEAPER MAKE AT 6d. PER DOZEN. 
Superior to any Halfpenny “ Towel” on the Market. 
Mixed Sample Packets (three of Size 0, one each 1, 2, & 4 
post free from the Lady Manager for 8 stamps. 

Sold by all Drapers, Outfitters, and Chemists throughout 









the World. 











Che Ladies’ Friend! 


COOKSON’S 


Kat 


These Hat Fasteners are nickel-plated, and will 





last a LiretimE. They are Simple, and will fit any 
Hat, and HOLD the hat IN ANY DESIRED POSITION, 
By using these Hat Fasteners you not only sAvE 
your hat, but avoid the now existing DANGEROUS risk 
of pricking the head. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


TELEPHONE 
No. 143. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS— 
“NOVELTY, STOCKPORT.”’ 
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A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN is incomplete 
g without Pretty Ornamerts. For VASES 
SS. and PEDESTALS, STATUARY, FLOWER 
~ ae POTS & BOXES, "CARDEN TILES, ETC., 

KK Ww } Write to the Actual Makers— 
= STANLEY BROS., Ltd., Nuneaton, 
Oe who willsend post free an Illustrated List of 

ij Original and Attractive Patterns 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL. 











CORN EXTERMINATOR. 





Never Fails. Ingenious instrument. Anyonecan use. Highest 
surgical testimonials. Post free, 13 Stamps. BUNION and 
CHILBLAIN OINTMENT absolutely cures Tender Feet 
Soft Corns, Enlarged Joints, etc., 14 Stamps.—Mr. GARDNER’ 
Chiropodist, Specialite—Nails, 85, Regent Street, W. 
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Published Weekly, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Subscription Price, per annum, Post tree. 





Inland, 28s. 2d. Foreign, 36s. 10d. 
i ESSRS. WALTON LEE 
MISES. WALTON, & 12% VIERES. WAL Ton UR MIESRS. WALTON, &, LEB 


10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





NOTICE OF SALE. 


The important Freehold Residential Estate known as WIER- 
TON PLACE situate about four miles south-east of Maidstone 


and three miles from Staplehurst station, in the county of 


Kent. 
MESsks. WALTON & LEE beg to announce that 


the above Property, which has been advertised as to be 
oftered tor SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION at the Mart, Token- 
house Yard, London, E.C., on Tuesday, 5th of July next, has 
been SOLD privately. —Offices, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, W. 





N a lovely district, with excellent train service to London and 


the North. An unusually charming RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE of about 112 acres to be SOLD. The residence, as 
above, stands very highand sheltered, with beautiful views, on 
gravel soil. Delighttul pleasure grounds and hanging woods, 
kitchen garden, etc., lodge, coachman’s cottage; excellent farm- 
house etc. The situatiou is healthy, and for hunting is 
undeniably first-class. Golfing near. Price low. Inspected 
and recommended by Watton & Les, 10, Mount Street, W. 
(9282.) 





T TIMES PRICE.—Shropshire.—In the lovely Churcn 
Stretton district. To be SOLD, a very valuable SPORT- 
ING ESTATE of about 3,400 acres, comprising some of the 
finest feeding pasture and fertile arable land in this celebrated 
county. There is no large mansion upon the property, but the 
old hall (which still stands, and is now used as a shooting box) 
is on a beautiful site some gooft. above sea level, surrounded by 
grand old timber, and possessing magnificent views. The 
shooting is excellent and very varied (the district being noted 
for partridges), the coverts are very good for pheasants, and on 
the upper ground grouse, snipe, and woodcock are obtainablein 
fair numbers. ‘lhere are also numerous trout streams running 
through the estate, and several packs of hounds hunt the 
district.—Full particulars of the Agents, Messrs. WaLTON & LEE, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





ORTH DEVON.—A mile-and-a-quarter from Bow 
Station, on the L. S. W., main line, and between 
Crediton and Okehampton. The charmingly positioned FREE- 
HOLD PROPERTY known as HILLERION CROSS, com- 
prising an area of about 80 acres, and including a comfortable 
FAMILY RESIDENCE in an excellent state of repair, 
occupying a perfectly sheltered site, about 6o0oft. above sea level, 
cominanding in the front magnificent panoramic views of the 
Dartmoor Hills, and at the back an extensive outlook extending 
to Barnstable,the Welsh Hills, Exmoor, and the Wellington 
Monument, the stretch of landscape being absolutely unrivalled 
in the county. The grounds are of a well matured and 
inexpensive character. ‘There is a substantial and newly fitted 
set of agricultural buildings, with stabling for ten horses, three 
capital orchards and gardens, while the land is all in permanent 
grass of the best description, with the exception ot eleven acres 
seeded down this year. There is an adequate supply ot water, 
and the drainage is excellent, with a natural coriall. Good 
shooting on the estate, while fishing and hunting can be had in 
the neighbourhood, Bow station being a favourite meet of the 
hounds. 


ESSRS. WALTON & LEE will offer the above for 

SALE by AUCTION at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 

London, E.C., on Tuesday, July 26th, 1898, at TWO o'clock, 
unless sold meanwhile privately. 


Particulars and orders to view can be had of Messrs. 
Sparkes, Pope & Tuomas, Solicitors, Exeter, or of the 
Auctioneers, 10, Mount Street, London, W. 

Ast LEY, RATHO, MIDLOTHIAN .—Preliminary 
announcement of sale of the exceptionally choice and 
moderate-sized RESIDENTIAL and AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTY known as.‘ The -Estate of Ashley,” situate in the 
parish’of Ratho, about two miles from Rathoand Gogar stations, 
on the Glasgow and Edinburgh Railway, and about seven 
miles by road from Edinburgh. It comprises an interesting 
old-fashioned stone built residence, standing in matured 
gardens and pleasure grounds, and possessing first-class stablin 
for nine horses, together with the exceedingly fertile and well- 
cultivated farm-known as “‘ Freelands,” with its substantial and 
weil arranged homesteading, together with two lodges, and five 
cottages, the whole occupying an area of about 251 acres. 


M ESSRS. WALTON & LEE will offer the alove for 
SALE by AUCTION at an early date, unless an 
acceptable offer be made meanwhile by private treaty. 
Particulars and plans are in the course of preparation, and 
when ready may be obtained of Messrs. MELVILLE & LINDESAY, 
W.S., 110, George Street, Edinburgh, or of the AUCTIONEERS, at 
their offices, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





1o, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





USSEX.—In the heart of Ashdown Forest; a famous 
golfing district, The delightful FREEHOLD RESI- 
DENTIAL ESTATE, known as ‘HARTFIELD GROVE," 
two-and-a-half miles respectively irom Forest Row and Hartfield 
Stations, five from East Grinstead, and ten from Tunbridge 
Wells. It comprises a most picturesque FAMILY RESI- 
DENCE, standing on a dry sandy soil amidst grounds of extra- 
ordinary natural beauty, and commanding views of many 
miles of rolling heatherclad moorland and vast tracts of 
wouds. It is approached by a long carriage drive from an 
entrance lodge, and contains about twenty bed and dressin 
ro. ms, a fine hall, billiard and four reception rooms, and all 
conveniences, together with sta¥iing, cottages, farmery, and 
other appurtenances. Also two setached holdings, possessing 
unexampled sites for the erection of residences. 

Messrs. Watton & Le will offer the above by Auction, 
at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on Tuesday, July 26th, 
1898, at 2 O'CLOCK (unless sold meanwhile privately), first as a 
whole, or so failing, in 3 lots as under. 


LOT. ‘BS 
1. Hartfield Grove with groundsand park 45 1 16 
2. Furnace Farm withhouseand buildings 16 I 10 
3. Gurr's Cottage, garden, and pastures . I I 


AGEs Sin 94 


Particulars of Sale may be had ot Messrs. RAPER & ELMAN, 


Solicitors, Battle, Sussex; or of the Auctioneers, Mount Street, | 


Grosvenor Square, London, W. 








ON the borders of SUSSEX and KENT.—Within a quarter 

ofamile of Wadhurst Station, and five miles of Tunbridge 
Wells, one of the most salubrious and delightful situations in the 
South of England. The exceptionally charming RESI- 
DENTI AL and SPORTING ESTATE known as “ Dewhurst,” 
comprising an area of about 250 acres (four fifths of which is 
excellent grass land, and 38 acres wood), and including a hand- 
some FAMILY MANSION of moderate dimensions, ccupyin 
an admirable site on high ground, amidst beautifully woode 
surroundings, seated in splendidly matured pleasure grounds, 
and commanding views of unsurpassed beauty over a wide 
stretch of characteristic Sussex scenery. The kitchen 
gardens are walled, well stocked, and contain a full 
complement of glass. The stabling answering the require- 
ments of the mansion comprises twelve loose boxes, with every 
essential convenience ; while there are also 60 other loose boxes 
with all accessories, riding school, farm buildings, and eight 
cottages; the estate being admirably adapted for the purposes 
of a horse or thorough bred stock breeding establishment. The 
premises practically throughout are in the most perfect condition, 
and the sanitary arrangements have been recently renewed. 
There is a plentiful supply of water, and gas is laid on from private 
gasworks, besides the residence and land held therewith the 
propertyis divided into two farms, each with first-class homestead 
and buildings, and for its size, affords very good shooting. It is 
bounded for some distance by a trout stream, and hunting may 
be enjoyed with foxhounds and harriers. 


MESSRS, WALTON & LEE will offer the above for 
ALE by AUCTION at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
London, E.C., on Tuesday, July 26th, 1898, at TWO o'clock 
precisely, unless sold meanwhile privately. 

Particulars may be had of Messrs. S. W, Jounson & Son, 
Solicitors, 5, Grays’ Inn Square, W.C., or of the Auctioneers, 
10, Mount Street, London, W. 





N ORFOLK, near BUNGAY —A very attractive and newly 
furnished RESIDENCE to Let for about eight weeks 
from August. It stands in prettily timbered ground sloping to 
the river Waveney in which coarse fishing can be obtained and 
contains three reception rooms, breakfast room, conservatory, 
eleven bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, two kitchens, butlers’ 
pantry, etc., stabling tor three horses, well stocked kitchen 
garden, tennis ground, boat-house, and vinery, golf at Bungay. 

y 


- Within easy reach of Norwich, Lowestoft, Yarmouth.—App 


Watton & LEE, Mount Street, London, W. (14,192.) 








BETWEEN 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 


RARE opportunity of acquiring at “times” price,to an 

immediate purchaser, a splendid RESIDENTIAL ES- 
TATE ot about 5,000 acres, most compact, with a large extent ot 
covert. The mansion stands high in a very fine park, and is in 
every way suited for a family of means and distinction. The 
sporting characteristics are first-class. The land is all let, and 
well farmed by an excellent tenantry.—Full particulars of the 
agents, Messrs. WaLton & LEE, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, W. 


10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 








HE above old-fashioned moderate-sized RESIDENCE, 
together with the surrounding attractive well-wooded 
estate of about 400 acres to be sold. It occupies one of the 
most charming and healthy positions in the New Forest. The 
house contains four reception rooms, ten bed and dressing 
rooms and good offices , stabling for five, coach-house,etc. ‘The 
pleasure grounds are of a very pretty character, and the kitchen 
garden is well stocked and very productive. The estate com- 
prising more than one half grown woods and plantations affords 
exceptional facilities for rearing and pr wrhig aheavy head of 
ame. Golf Links on the estate and others in the immediate 
a Hunting and fishing. Inspected and recommended by 
Watton & Lez, Mount Street, W. (13,072.) 


S4 LM QN -FISHING inthe Upper Usk and well-furnished 

COUNTRY HOUSE to be LET till the end of October or 
for a shorter period. The residence occupies a nee situation 
amongst some of the most picturesque scenery in ales, and 
contains ample accommodation for a large family; beautiful 
gardens and grounds sloping to the river. The fishing (about 
two miles) is well-known, and includes twelve salmon catches. 
Four miles from a station, and ten from Abergavenny.— 
Personally inspected and recommended by Messrs, WALTON 
and Leg, 10, Mount Street, W. (14,304.) 


ROGHAMETON (four minutes’ walk from a station, and 

about a mile from the Thames; near Richmond Park, and 
54 miles from Hyde Park Corner).—To be LET, Unfurnished, 
an unusually attractive old-fashioned RESIDENCE, standing 
in finely-timbered grounds, admirably disposed, and including 
tennis lawns, kitchen garden, with pea and vinery, 
paddocks, &c.; about 12 acres in all, The property possesses in 
a wonderful degree the charms of a country residence, combined 
with the advantages of proximity to London; the residence is 
reached by a carriage drive through an avenue of chestnuts 
guarded by an entrance lodge, and contains handsome suite of 
reception rooms, billiard room, palmhouse, 15 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, &c.; good stabling for five horses, and rooms 
over; cowhouse for three, &c. The whole property is in a splendid 
state of repair, and the sanitary arrangements, recently relaid, 
are believed to be perfect. Highly recommended by the agents, 
Messrs. WaLTon & Ler, 10, Mount Street, London,W. (14,355.) 


br gigs is ! 








prec Press 





O GENTLEMEN FARMERS and Breeders ot Huises.— 
T To be LET the above very pretty RESIDENCE, pic- 
turesque grounds, lake, and boat-house, together with 450 acres 
of excellent shooting and two miles of first-class trout fishing, 
and about 350 acres ot land, well adapted for breeding and 
rearing horses. The house contains twelve bed, bath, and four 
reception rooms, convenient offices. Modern sanitation and 
a good water supply. Stabling for four, coachman'’s house, 
cottages, and entirely new farm buildings. Personally inspected 
and recommended.—Full particulars of Messrs. WALTON LEE. 


Qn T (on the borders of Wilts.) -- Valuable 
G OOO ES TET ENTIAL and SPORTING ESTATE ot 
1,728 acres for Sale, comprising an exceptionally interesting old 
Elizabethian Manor House, with extensive stabling, beautifully 
timbered but inexpensive grounds, productive gardens, glass 
houses and park-like surroundings, occupying a very high situa- 
tion in a notoriously healthy district, one-and-a-half miles from 
station, G.W.R., and good market town, and within two and 
a-half hours of London. The mansion possesses historical 
associations and contains a very fine oak panelled hall, large and 
lofty reception rooms, sixteen bedrooms, bathroom, and ample 
offices. The estate, of which a large proportion is grass land, 
and 44 acres coverts, is divided into four farms, with homesteads, 
buildings, and thirteen cottages. It aftords very fair shooting, 
and is in one of the best hunting districts in England. Full 

articulars, price, etc., of Mr. GEorGE Prive, Estate Agent, 
Fetbur wel ge Messrs. WALTON & Lez, 10, Mount Street, W. 


* (14,278. 





[VESSRS. WALTON & 
SURVEYORS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


JV[ESSRS. WALTON & 
AUCTIONEERS, 
10, Mount Street, Grocvenor Square London. W. 





MESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
LAND AGENTS, 
19, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, 








iv. 


BAXTER, PAYNE & LEPP 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
69, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., 
And at Bromley and Beckenham, Kent. 





ERKS.— ASCOT DISTRICT.—The above CHARMING | 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE, with stabling for four, and 
exceptionally choice pleasure grounds, terraces, lawns and 
meadows, about 141 ACRES in all. Three-quarters mile from 
station, four miles from Ascot racecourse and golf links. High 
ground, extensive views. Ten bed and dressing rooms, bath 
room three reception rooms. conservatory, servants’ hall, etc. 
Freehold £5,800. Rent £250. Might be had Furnished.— 
Baxter, Payne & Lerprer, as above. Inspected and recom- 
mended. 


SCOT DISTRICT. —Attractive modern COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, one-and-a-quarter miles from racecourse 

and golf links, within three miles of the Thames, in a district 
famed for its healthfulness. | Several packs of hounds hunt the 
neighbourhood. Well timbered grounds, including tennis and 
other lawns, shrubbery, kitchen garden, and three enclosures of 
meadow-land, about 19 ACRES in all. Twelve bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom, three reception rooms; excellent 
stabling for four, man’s rooms, etc. Price freehold, £4,000, or 
would be Let at £150 per annum. 





SUR EY.—About an hour from London, in an exceedingly 
ealth 


and beautiful district. To be LET, Unfurnished, 


the above ine MODERN MANSION, approached by long | 


shady carriage drive, with lodge entrance, and standing in a 
grand position facing south, surrounded by its own beautifully 
timbered grounds and park-like meadows of about 12 ACRES. 
Two miles from railway station, There are about nineteen 
bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, noble hall, and suite of well- 
proportioned reception rooms, etc. Capital stabling, conserva- 
tory, lovely grounds, orchard, and prolitic kitchen garden. The 
whole in splendid order. Pecoonsliy inspected. 
XFORDSHIRE, — Charmingly situated MANOR 
HOUSE in well timbered grounds of 1§ ACRES. 
South-v--st aspect. Large inner hall (would make gvod billiard 
room) with gallery round; fourteen bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, four good reception rooms. Twelve acres rich 
pasture, fine orchard, charming pleasure grounds, tennis lawn, 
ond, well stocked kitchen garden. Good stabling and glass- 
ouses, Hunting with several packs. Within two hours from 
London, mile-and-a-half from station, main line, G.W.R. 
Freehold £4,000, or near offer. Inspected and recommended. 


—Baxter, Payne & Leper, as above. (Photo.) 





HAY S COMMON KENT.—The above charming old 

fashioned FAMILY RESIDENCE, overlooking the 
beautiful Common (five minutes walk from station, and about 
two miles from the town of Bromley), standing in well-timbered 
— of eight-and-a-half acres; excellent stabling, glass- 

ouses, small farmery, and three cottages. Four reception 
rooms, boudoir, twelve bed and two dressing rooms, bathroom, 
two staircases, servants’ hall, and ample offices. The grounds 
are beautitully matured, studded with fine old cedars, tennis 
lawns, productive kitchen garden, and three paddocks.—Price 
£7,000 Freehold. — BaxTer,: Payne & Lepper, as above. 
Recommended, (13,098.) . 


QUSSEX, CRAW 
RESID 





CRAWLEY. — An attractive COUNTRY 

ENCE, lying high, near station, standing in well- 

wooded grounds of 17 ACRES. ~° Three reception rooms, 

conservatory, eleven bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, etc. 

Stabling, glasshouses, orchard, and kitchen garden. The whole, 
4,200; or with seven acres, £3,500. Would be LET. Furnished. 
hotos with: BaxtTrrR, Payne & LeppEr, as above. 


AX PAYNE & LEPPER, 

LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS. 
69, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., 
And at Bromley and Beckenham, Kent. 
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COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


ALEX. H, TURNER & CO., 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Branch Offices: 
GUILDFORD, WEYBRIDGE, and READING. 
Telephone 2753 (Gerrard). 


FURNISHED COUNTRY HOUSES.—Turner & 

Co's. LIST contains a very extensive selection of HOUSES 
to be LET, tor the summer months, and by the year, with and 
without sporting rights, in the country generally, on the river, 
and on the seacoast. It will be forwarded on application, and 
a special selection sent on receipt of particulars of requirements. 
Offices : Guildtord, Weybridge, Reading, and 199, Piccadilly, W. 


© - 





Trout fishing through the property. 
BROUGHTON HOUSE, near Stockbridge, between 


Winchester and Andover; trout stream through the 
property.—A picturesque old-fashioned RESIDENCE in finely- 
timbered grounds and miniature park of twenty acres, with 
rookery, farmery, cottages, good stabling, &c.; billiard room, 
three reception rooms, fifteen bed and dressing rooms, servant's 
hall, &c.; S.W. aspect, dry soil, sheltered position, tennis 
courts, good shooting and hunting district; no land tax, tithe 
nominal.—For SALE, by Auction, subject to a low reserve, by 
Avex. H. Turner & Co., on July 11 (unless an acceptable offer 
is previously made).—Auction Offices, 18, Blagrave Street, 
Reading, and Piccadilly. W 





(l-rHE COTTAGE,” PIRBRIGHT, near to the 
Woking golf links, railway station, village, and every 
convenience, in a remarkably dry and healthy district, under 


an hour from town, charming old-fashioned FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, with extensive modern additions, and strikingly 
beautiful old gardens and grounds, large lawn, old trees, flower 
gardens and prolific truit and vegetable gardens, enclosed by 
tine old hedges and established herbaceous borders; there is 
also a useful paddock, capital stabling, particularly good cow- 
house and outbuildings, and glasshouses, the whole in perfect 
order, which wili be offered by auction (ualess previously sold) 
at the Mart, E.C., on Monday, July 11th, at 2 O’'CLOCK.— 
Auctioneers, Messrs. ALEX. H. Turner & Co., 599, Piccadilly, 


W., Guildford, Weybridge, and Reading. 





‘6 \AER BRITO,” STAR HILL, NEAR WOKING, 

on high ground, with grand views of Hindhead, Chob- 
ham, St. Martha’s, etc. One-and-a-quarter miles from Woking 
Junction, 83 trains daily toand from Waterloo, half a mile from 
the Woking Golf Links, two-and-a-half miles from the New 
Zealand Golf Links, on sandy soil, remarkably dry and healthy, 
nnn. segr| oa FREEHOLD RESIDENCE with 
square hall, capital billiard room, eight bed and dressing rooms, 
fitted bath, two staircases, stabling for two, charming grounds 
and meadow land, in all about seven anda-halfacres. Electric 
light throughout, and water laid on, which Messrs. ALEx. H. 
TurNER & Co. will offer by Auction (unless previously sold), 
at the Mart, E.C. on Monday July 1th, at 2 O'CLOCK.— 
Particulars at 199, Piccadilly, W., or at the Guildford and Wey- 
bridge branches. 


“Ld EATH HOUSE,” EWSHOTT, 6ooft. above sea 
level, with grand views, in a most delighttul district 
near Farnham, charming old-fashioned RESIDENCE, with 
eighteen acres of finely timbered old gardens, grounds, and 
meadow land, good hall, old oak staircase, seven bedrooms, 
three reception rooms, stabling for five horses, small stock 
ard, etc., which will be offered by Auction by Messrs. ALEx. H. 
URNER & Co., at the Mart, E.C.,on Monday, July 11th, at 
2 O'CLOCK ‘(unless previously sold).—Particulars at the 
Guildford branch, or at 199, Piccadilly, W. 





ALEX. H. TURNER & 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





[July 2nd, 1898. 


R. NICHOLAS & CO., 


, PALL MALL, S.W., AND READING. 








SoM ERSET (Main G.W.R.).—Taunton Vale Foxhounds. 

Beautiful district. For SALE, Freehold at low price, the 
above charming little ESTATE of 35 acres, forming a grandly 
timbered miniature park. Ten bedrooms, four reception 


rooms. Ample stabling. Entrance lodge and cottage. 





H E above very beautiful GEORGEAN PROPERTY known 
as “ Terriers,” Hazlemere, High Wycombe, Bucks, will be 
SOLD by AUCTION at the Mart, E.C., on Tuesday next July 5th, 
1898, at 2 O'CLOCK. It comprises the residence, with 15 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, three reception rooms, large building, suitable 
for billiard room, &c. Stabling and cottage. Grounds and 
meadow, in alleight acres. The whole in perfect order, One 
and a-quarter miles off station, whence London will be reached 
in 35 minutes when new line of G.W.Ry. is completed. 





ORCESTERSHIRE.—Miniature sporting and RESI- 
DENTIAL ESTATE, extending to 165 acres, with the 


above imposing but moderate-sized MANSION. Splendid 
situation, near to town, with fine old Abbey church. Grounds 
with golf links. Hunting, shooting, and fishing. To be SOLD. 
Apply: Wm. R. Nicuoras & Co., 60, Pall Mall, and Reading. 


ARNHAM, SURREY. Within one mile of a station, 
S.W.Ry.—On Tuesday next, July 5th, 1898, at the London 
Auction Mart, Messrs. NicHoLas will sell that desirable modern 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY known as ‘“ The Views,” Runfold, 
Farnham. It comprises an attractive RESIDENCE, with 13 
bedrooms, and dressing rooms, three handsome reception rooms, 
large hall, etc. Excellent stabling, cottage, and entrance lodge. 
Gardens and grounds of eight acres. Illustrated particulars on 
application. 
ANKS OF THE STOUR, SUFFOLK.--Within one 
mile of a town and station. For SALE, a beautitul little 
PROPERTY of seventeen acres, very heavily timbered, high 
and dry situation. Six bedrooms (more could be added at 
nominal cost), fivereception rooms. Stabling and two cottages. 
Inspected and recommended 


PORTING FARM, 160 ACRES, SUSSEX.—Gunshot 
S Farm, Billingshurst, near Pulborough and Horsham, will 
be SOLD at the Mart, E.C., on July 5th, picturesque old farm- 
house. Twenty-five acres of wood. Particulars of sale with 
plan on application. 

Y ORDER OF MORTGAGEES.~—4& splendid lauded 
B Estate in GLOUCESTERSHIRE with magnificent 
Castle, park, numerous farms, inns, cottages and other 
property in all 2,500 acres, situation finest in England, sporting, 
first-class. Inspected by the agents.—Ww. R. Nicuovas & Co., 
60, Pall Mall, S.W., and Reading. 


EAT FIGHING, ¢ 


OUT FISHING, three miles, Kent—For SALE, a 

beautiful old-fashioned ESTATLE of sixteen acres (nine 
acres Freehold, and seven Leasehold), intersected by strictly 
preserved trout stream, and rights of fishing for three miles. 
Ten bedrooms, three handsome reception rooms. Billiard 
room. Stabling and cottages. Photos and particulars of 
NICHOLAS, as above. 


£6 O00 ONLY, COST £20,000.—Bucks, under 
bd 














half an hour of town For SALE at this 
ridiculous price a beautiful home of nine-and-a-quarter acres. 
Thirteen bedrooms, bathroom, suite of handsome reception 
rooms, and billiard room. This is a great bargain. It is 
situated in a good social and sporting district, and from its 
convenient position would suit_a London man. 


X AND SUFFOLK BORDERS.--Rent £200 per 
FE Scexs Unfurnished. A delightful RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY of 30 acres in first-class hunting centre. Ten 
bedrooms, four reception rooms, and handsome billiard room.-- 











Apply: NicHo.as, as above. 
| Ww™. R, NICHOLAS & CO., 
| 60, PALL MALL, S.W., AND READING. 
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July 2nd, 1898.] 





HAMLTOoN, MENZIES &Co., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


YRSHIRE.—2, 700 Acres SHOOTING, with Furnished 

CASTLE, to be LET. The castle is beautifully situated 
on the banks of a river, and stands in extensive and finely- 
wooded grounds, with most picturesque walks, and contains 
five public rooms, six double bedrooms, five single bedrooms, 
four dressing rooms, seven servants’ bedrooms, bathroom, etc., 
and the usual offices. Hot and cold water laid on throughout, 
and the drainage is perfect. Stabling consists of eight stall, 
two loose boxes (two single and one double), coach-houses, 
kennels, gardener's and keeper's houses, etc. Two gardens, 
peach house, extensive hot-houses, vineries and conservatories; 
excellent kitchen yarden. ‘Ihe shootings, extending over 2,700 
acres, comprise grouse, black game. partridges, pheasants, 
hares, rabbits, etc. Salmon and trout fishing in river and loch. 
Railway station five miles.—For full particulars apply HAMILTON, 
Menzies & Co., as above. (1001.) 











IFESHIRE.—4,.000 Acres of SHOOTING tobe LET, 
with Furnished RESIUENCE. Railway station one mile, 
five miles from Alloa, can be reached from Edinburgh and 


Glasgow ina little over an hour. The house, which,occupies 
a situation of great beauty, overlooking finely-timbered parks, 
contains entrance hall, seven reception rooms, billiard room, 
fourteen bedrooms, large number of servants’ bedrooms, 
and the usual domestic offices. The house is approached 
by three avenues, with lodges at entrances. Drainage 
new, and good water supply. The policies are very extensive 
and singularly beautiful, adorned with wood, through which 
there are many miles of laid-out driving roads and rides. The 
terraced lawn commands a splendid view of the Firth of 
Forth. The gardens add greatly to the residential amenities 
of the place and are exquisitely laid out. Large and 
profitable fruit and vegetable gardens. Extensive stabling 
accommodation, coachman’s house, grooms’ rooms, etc. The 
shooting extends over 4,000 acres (including about 1,600 acres 
of wood), and yields excellent and diversified sport; it com- 
prises Japanese, Fallow, and Roe Deer, and all kinds of low 
ground game, Fishing in two large lochs stocked with Loch 
Leven and ordinary brown trout. The small Grouse Moor 
is also to be Let with the Residence.—For full particulars apply 
HamiILton, Menzies & Co., as above. (1015.) 





TIRLINGSHIRE.—2,500 Acres SHOOTING and 
Furnished MANSION to be LET. The house is beauti- 
fully situated in well-wonded park, with extensive pleasure 
rounds, fine gardens and loch, and contains four public rooms, 
iliiard room, twelve bedrvoms, and nine servants’ bedrooms, 
bath room, etc., and usual offices. Drainage and water supply 
perfect. Large stables with coachman’s and gardener’s houses, 
entrance lodge, etc.; conservatories and good garden. The 
shooting affords good sport and extends to 2,500 acres, there 
being a large extent of fine wood. Two railway stations within 
one and two miles respectively, and about forty minutes from 
Glasgow.—For fuil particulars apply Hamitton, Menzies & 
Co., as above. (1013.) 


INCARDINESHIRE.—To be LET Furnished, for the 
summer months, charming MANOR HOUSE standing in 
its own grounds of 3 or 4 acres, and approached by a drive a 
tnile long, sheltered with fine old trees and ornamental shrubs. 
The house, which has been recently re-desorated, contains 
entrance hall (entered by a verandah), drawing room, with bay 
windows and French windows opening out on lawn, morning 
room, dining room with bay windows, thirteen bedrooms, bil- 
liard and smoking rooms, and ample domestic offices, coach- 
man’s house and stabling accommodation for four horses, coach- 
house, &c. Good shooting over 600 acres, and good trout and 
sea fishing. Well stocked kitchen garden, lawns and ornamental 
flower beds. Church and Telegraph Office only one mile distant, 
and one-and a-half miles of; railway station, and within 
seven miles ot Aberdeen.—For full particulars apply HAMILTon, 
Menzies & Co., as above. (1019.) 


OSS AND CROMARTY —16,000 to 17,000 
Acres DEER FOREST, with furnished LODGE to be 
LET on LEASE. The lodge contains dining room, drawing 
room, two double, two single and one smalj bedroom, two dress- 
ing rooms, together with servants’ roomsand complete domestic 
offices. Iron house containing six bedrooms, gun room, five stall 
stabling, etc., also smaller iron house with two bedrooms, 
The shooting, which extends to between 16,000 and 17,000 acres, 
is one of the finest in Scotland, and consists of deer, grouse, 
black game, ptarmigan, etc. The forest is fully stocked. 
There is alittle saimon fishing in the Blackwater lake in the 
season, and good trout fishing on two lochs and numerous 
burns, and two lochs quite adjacent, Good garden. Railway 
Station six miles, and post and telegraph office, same distance 
from lodge.—For particulars of bag and all other information 
apply to Hamitton, Menzies & Co.,as above. (1008.) 


SPLENDID GROUSE MOOR. 


BERDEENSHIRE.—10,000 Acres SHOOTING 
and FISHING with furnished house to be LET. The 
house contains dining room, drawing room, billiard room, thirteen 
bedrooms, and the usual offices. ‘he shooting extends to 10,000 
acres, and the average bag of grouse is about 1,500 brace, and 
black game, and fair amount of partridges, afew Roedeer; good 
salinon and trout fishing over 84 miles of river.—For full par 
ticulars.apply Hamitton, Menzies & Co., as above. (1018.) 





Ross -SHIRE.— GROUSE MOOR 6,000 acres with 

furnished LODGE to LET. The house contains 
two reception rooms, nine bed and dressing rooms, bath room 
(h. and c.), with the usual domestic offices ; stabling three stalls, 
coach-house, harness room, etc. Shooting extends over 6,000 
acres, and consists of grouse, black game, woodcock, rabbits, 
and. occasional deer. The moor was not shot over last year and 
good shooting should be had this season. Trout fishing on loch 
and river Blackwater. Excellent kennels. Railway station and 
post and telegraph offices three miles,— For full particulars 
apply HamMILton, MENzIES, & Co., as above, (1021.) 


HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 
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LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


PERTHSHIRE 1,750 Acres SHOOTING (of which 
540 acres are plantation) and Furnished RESIDENCE 
to be LET.—The Residence is pleasantly situated on the 
south bank of the river Almond, and contains three 
reception rooms, nine principal bed and three dressing 
rooms, bathroom, and usual domestic offices. Stabling: Four- 
stalled stable with loose box, large coach-house, coachman’s 
room, harness room, etc. Well-stocked garden. Shooting over 
1,750 acres, of which 540acres are plantations. Trout fishing in 
the river Almond.—For full particulars apply Hamitton, 
Menzigs & Co., as above. (1007) 


NVERNESS-SHIRE.—_16,000 ACRFS.—To LET. 
Grouse Moor and Deer Forest and Fishing, with com- 
modious RESIDENCE, containing all the modern conveniences 
suitable for a large establishment. It is beautifully situated, 
overlooking a river, and commands extensive views of some of 
the most romantic and picture que scenery in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Contains ten public rooms, thirty bed and dressing 
rooms, bathrooms, etc., and complete domestic offices. The 
whole drainage and sanitary arrangement is most complete, and 


| HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 








engineers. The shooting extends to 16,000 acres of which about 
11,000 acres are Deer forest and low ground. The stags are very 
heavy, several each season being killed of 20 stone and over. 
The carriage houses, stables, and houses for coachmen are quite 
near to the house and are connected to it by telephone. There 
are large numbers of Roe Deer in the low ground woods. 
Grouse moor 5,000 acres, 5,000 acres low ground shooting, two 
large rabbit warrens, and splendid sport in Duck and Wild 





Fowl shooting ; a!l the shootings are conveniently situated to 
| the residence. The fishing is excellent, and under favourable 
conditions fully 100 salmon and grilse should be caught from 


The gardens and grounds are upheld by the owner. Three 
miles from a station. Post and Telegraph about a mile distant. 
—For further particulars apply HAmiILTron, MEeNzigs & Co., as 
above. (1023.) 


SYUISERLAN D.—To LET for Season or on Lease 
16,000 ACRES Shooting, with Furnished Lodge, 
beautitully and most conveniently situated. The Lodge con- 
tains two reception rooms, five bedrooms, three servants’ bed- 
roomns and usual offices, excellent stable, coach-house, kennels, 
etc., kitchen garden; railway station five miles distant. Last 
years bag consisted of 300 brace grouse, 12 brace black game, etc., 
three stags. Good trout fishing.—For full particulars apply 
Hamicton, Menzies & Co., asabove. (1002). 


SLE OF WIGHT.—For SALE, peculiarly attractive 
Marine RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, comprising abont 
fourteen acres, with MANSION, occupying a beautiful position, 
in magnificently timbered grounds dlopian to the shores of th: 
Solent. Thg Mansion, which is approached by a winding 
carriage drive, shaded bya fine avenue of trees, with picturesque 
lodge entrance, contains entrance hall, five public rooms, ten 
principal bed and dressing rooms, three secondary bedrooms, 
two bathrooms (h. and c.), observatory and smoking room, 
conservatory, &c., and complete and well equipped domestic 
offices The stabling department is placed at a convenient 
distance and well screened from the house, and consists of a 
stable of two loose boxes, and three stalls, saddle and harness 
room, spacious coach-house, and a second carriage house and 
coachman’s cottage containing four rooms, small farmery a short 
distance away enclosed by a stone wall and comprising two 
poultry houses, four piggeries, and cow-house for three. Large 
and well stocked kitchen ani flower gardens, The pleasure 
grounds are of the most varied and delightful character, vp 
timbered and shrubbed, and laid out with great taste and skill. 
Bordered by a running stream, and intersected by numberless 
winding paths of a very romantic character. Tennis lawn, &c.. 
splendid anchorage for a yacht oppositetothe house.—For full 
particulars apply HAMILTON Menzirs & Co., as above. (1009). 


LOUCESTERSHIRE.—To be LET, furnished for the 
hunting season or a term of years, stately MANSION in 
large park, and with 3,000 acres of shooting. The residence 
contains noble fiont hall and inner hall with grand staircase and 
gallery, drawing-room with large semicircular bay, breaktast 
room, dining room, vestibule opening on to terrace, morning room, 
billiard room; all the reception rooms are handsomely fitted and 


the decorations are of a high order. Bedroom accommodation 
consists of sixteen principal bed and dressing rooms and 
twenty-four secondary apartments. Complete and well equipped 
domestic offices. The water supply is trom reservoir on hill 
worked by hydraulic ram, and the sanitary arrangements are 
perfect and of the most modern description. Stabling, ten stalls 
and eleven boxes with excellent saddle and harness rooms, six 
coachmen’s houses, etc., etc. The grounds are singularly beauti- 
titul and picturesque, including rose garden, flower garden, 
extensive shrubberies and walks, two orna nental lakes with 
waterfall, boat-house and boats, and a fine walied and stocked 
kitchen garden, the whole comprising about fifteen acres. Shoot- 
iny over the estate of about 3,000 acres (about 300 acres covert) 
and two good roukeries. Capital trout and perch fishing in the 
lakes The property is inthe Duke of Beaufort’s country, and 


a week, within range of fifteen miles, and the Berkeley hounds 
are also within easy reach. Railway station fouc-and-a-halt 


MeEnzigs & Co., as above. (1103.) 


£1000. 


ANTED to PURCHASE or RENT.—RESIDENCE 
containing three reception rooms, eight bedrooms, bil- 
liard room, bath room (h, andc.), and usual offices. Stabling. 


grass. On S.W. Railway, within half-an-hour of town and about 
one-and-a-half miles from station Price £1009, or £100 a year. 
Full particulars to HAMILTON, MeNnziks & Co., as above. (1020). 


HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AN!) ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





has been thoroughly tested by some of the foremost sanitary | 


August 1st to end ofseason. A boat and attendant are provided. | 





hunting with the Badminton hounds is easily obtainable six days | 


miles.—Further particulars may be obtained from Hamitton, | 


one loose box and one stall; coach-house and five acres of | 


HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





KENT or be LEI, unfurnished,a very picturesque old 
MANOR HOUSE (in Elizabethan style) between Tun- 
bridge Wells and Ashford, fitted throughout with polished oak 
fl ors and panelled walls, standing in charming pleasure grounds, 


and commanding splendid views. The house contains dining, 
drawing, breaktast and morning rooms, study, billiard room, ten 
bedrooms, large ball-room, 53ft. byzo!t., and complete domestic 
offices, outbuildings include stabling (five stalls, harness rooms 
and two coach-houses), cow-house, lodge, etc. Good kitchen 
garden and orchard, tennis (two courts) and croquet lawns, 
shrubberies, etc. (total extent four acres), church, post and 
telegraph office within one mile. Soil rich loam. Rates and 
taxes moderate.—For further particulars apply HamiLton, 
MEnzigs & Co., asabove. (1004.) 


ORK.—To be LET or for SALE, handsome FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE with 46 acres (35 acres pasture 
aud 11 acres tillage and gardens). The house contains four 
reception rooms, billiard room (with table), six bedrooms, four 
servants’ bedrooms, complete and domestic offices. Sanitary 
arrangements perfect, bathroom (h. and c.). It stands in the 
centre of the grounds, on a beautiful slope, overlooking exquisite 
river scenery, and is in the centre of a § — county. 
Stabling for 12 horses, and there are about 4ooft. of glass in the 
garden. Kitchen garden of about two acres. Hunting with 
three packs of hounds in the neighbourhood, and shooting and 
fishing can be obtained in the Aistrict. Within two miles ot 
Post and Telegraph Office, and within one mile of railway 
station.—For full particulars apply Hamiiton, Menzizs & Co., 
as above. (1012.) 





EREFORDSHIRE.—To be LET for Two years (or by 
arrangement) FURNISHED RESIDENCE, containing 
four public rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, and 
usual offices; stabling, two loose boxes, three stalls, gardener's 
cottage, two orchards, besides gardens, 50 acres extra land may 
be had if desired. Hunting with the Ludlow and North 
Herefordshire Hounds. The property is finely situated and 
commands very pretty views.--For full particulars apply 
Hami_ton, MENZIES & Co., as above. (1016.) 

URREY.—For SALE desirable RESIDENCE, standing 
S high amongst pines and heather, and beautiful views, con- 
taining three public rooms (including triple drawing room 35ft. 
long) nine bedrooms, billiard room, bathroom (h. and c.), and 
complete domestic offices. Grounds extending to about 20 acres, 
part wood and ornamental water. Large kitchen garden and 
flower gardens, two tennis lawns, Conservatory, vinery, 
fernery, greenhouse, etc. Stabling for six horses. Three- 
quarters-of-a-mile from station and within four miles of Ascot 
racecourse.—For further particulars apply HAMILTON, MENZIES 
& Co., as above, (1022.) 


NG.—To be LET Furnished, or 
BERKS, WEAR MOK VOSIDENCE, containing three 
reception rooms, seven bedrooms, bathroom (hot water on 
every fluor), and usual offices. Stabling for eight horses, two 
acres pasture. Kitchen garden quarter acre, lawn. tennis lawn, 
etc, Hunting with two packs of hounds (Mr. Garth's H.M. Stag- 
hounds and South Berks Foxhounds). Railway station ten 
minutes distant.—For full particulars apply HAMILTON, 
Menzies & Co., as above. (1006.) 





—Furnished RESIDENCE to LET, from 
EAgTSOURNE§- Three reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
two dressing rooms, bath room and usual offices. Conservatory 
opening intodrawing room. Garden and tennis lawn. Within five 
minutes walk of Parade and golf links. Full particulars from 
HamiLton, Menzies & Co., asabove, (r1ott.) 


ENT.—To be LET Unfurnished, commodious FAMILY 
K RESIDENCE, containing dining, drawing and breakfast 
rooms,’ study, eight bedrooms, and usual offices. Stable, 
coach-house, harness room and other convenient outbuildings, 
garden and conservatory. About nine acres of very valuable 
pasture land could be let with the house if desired —For further 
particulars apply HamitTon, Menzies & Co., as above. 


_—For SALE charmingly situated FREE- 
OR NWA ENCE, containing three reception rooms 
tight bedrooms, bathroom, and usual offices ; electricity throug h- 
out; sanitary arrangements perfect; stabling, one stall, one 
loose box, coach -house, and harness room ; good kitchen and 
flower gardens. The house stands at an elevation of 150 feet 
above sea level, and overlooks a lovely bay, and there are 
extensive views of prettily wooded valleys between Fowey, 
and Falmouth. Good anchorage for yacht.—For full particu- 
lars apply Hamitton, Menzies & Co., as above. (1014.) 





is. —WEST COWES.—For SALE, or to 
poe OF wis A ESIDENCE, with five acres grounds. 
The house contains three reception rooms, four bedrooins, bath 
roo n (h andc.), conservatory and vinery opening from drawing 
room, and usual offices. Stabling, one stall and one loose box, 
coach-house. Lodge at principal entrance, containing sitting 
room, kitchen, scullery, and three bedrooms; farm buildings, 
| ete. ; close to church and post office.—For fun particulars apply 
Hamicton, Menzies & Co., as above. (1017.) 





| —To be LET, furnished for the summer 
ASCOT. BERKS.) VILLA. Ten minutes from station 
| and in a splendid position, with private gate opening on to 
the course. There are three — roouis and eight bedrooms, 
as well as complete domestic offices. Coach-house and moderate 
| stabling accommodation Good sized kitchen garden. Close 
| to Golf Links. For particulars apply HamiLton, MENZIES and 
| Co.,as above. (r1010.) 


| HAMILTON co 


» MENZIES & 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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(CHAMPION & BUSBY, 
AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS & ESTATE AGENTS, 
27, CHARLES STREET ST. JAMES'S, S.W 
Branch Offices at Reading and Henley-on-Thames. 


MESSRS. CHAMPION & BUSBY havelargeand care- 
fully compiled REGISTERS of COUNTRY HOUSES 
and ESTATES to LET and for SALE, and of Country, 
Riverside, and Seaside Houses to be LET, Furnished. A 
suitable selection will be forwarded on receipt of applicants’ 
requirements. 


SURREY HILLS (near Bletchingley)—To be SOLD, a 

capital old-fashioned RESIDENCE, with modern additions 
and improvements, situate in this charming district; com- 
manding splendid panoramic views of the surrounding country. 
On the ground floor (heated by hot water), conservatory, 
entrance hall, drawing room, opening to preity balcony, dining 
room (these rooms have polished oak floors), billiard room, 
study, smoking room, and bedroom (17ft. 6 by 15ft. 6) with 
dressing room. On the first floor, approachec, by three stair- 
cases, are eight bedrooms, bathroom (hot and cold), boxroom, 
etc. Good domestic offices, with man-servant’s bedrooin. 
Excellent stabling for four horses, two coach-houses, etc. 
Entrance lodge, gardener's cottage, three-stall cowshed, and 
good outbuildings. The grounds comprise pleasure and 
kitchen gardens, two good orchards, meadow lands, lake and 
ponds, eight acres woodlands, and ten hillside, partly timbered 
in all about 37 acres. Price, Freehold, £8,000, open to offer. 
C.U. 6026.) \ 
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FURNISHED RIVERSIDE HOUSES. 


RENT. 
Guineas. 


| Reception 


Bedrooms pte 


Situation. 


East Molesey 
Goring-on-Thames 
Hambledon, Bucks. 
Hampton Court 
Hampton Wick 
Henley-on-Thames 


” 


Maidenhead 
Maidenhead Court 
Pangbourne 
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Richmond 

Sheppei ton-on- 
Thames 

Streatley-on- Thames 

Sunbury 

Twickenham 

Wargrave 


S174 


S022 
8165 
8153 
8032 
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FURNISH ED COUNTRY & SEASIDE HOUSES. 
a ee ee Reception Seay. 
Rooms. 


RENT. 
Guineas. 


Fo, Situation. Bedrooms 


byfleet, Surrey : 4 
Sutton Courtenay, 
Berks. 
Tonbridge, Kent’ 
Southsea, Hants. 
Gerrard's Cr'ss B’cks. 
Isle of Wight 
Derby 
Grasmere, West- 
moreland 
Alresford, Hants. 
Reigate, Surrey 
Deal, Kent 
Henley-in-Arder. 
Malvern, Worcester 
Folkestone, Kent 
Hertford 
Morden, Surrey 
Woking, 
Seaford, Sussex. 
Reigate, Surrey 


8150 2 
8161 , 
15 
14 
14 
12 
12 


12 


Po8S8 
8167 
8002 
8086 
&1 55 
8224 
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12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


8232 
8217 
8215 
$200 
8188 
8005 
8135 
8133 
8108 
8075 
8068 
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Further particulars of the above and other Riverside and 
Country Furnished houses, together with orders to view, will be 
forwarded on application accompanied by a note of require- 
ments. 


STATE in Berks, touching Hants and Wilts.—To be 
SOLD, a fine, compact ESTATE of about 500 acres. 
The estate, which is situate in a most lovely country, comprises 
old-fashioned Mansion, standing in well-timbered grounds and 
gardens, and surrounded by a finely-timbered park. The 
mansion stands high and contains 19 bed and dressing rooms 
and four receptionrooms. Spacious outbuildings; stabling, five 
loose boxes, four stalls, coach-house, harness-room, etc. Farm- 
house containing two sitting rooms, four bedrooms. Price, 
£11,000, or might be sold with less land Timber and tenants’ 
fixtures, etc., at a valuation. (6,025.) 


AIDENHEAD.—To be SOLD or LET, Furnished, a 
handsome riverside RESIDENCE, standing in prettily 
laid out gardens of two acres, extending to river bank. There 
are three reception rooms, reception hall (2oft. by rsft.), seven 
bed and dressing rooms, bath room, etc. Very spacious 
domestic offices. Stabling for one horse. The gardens are 
well stocked with fruit and other trees, and include double 
tennis lawn, bowls lawn, and good kitchen garden. Private 
landing stage. Price Freehold £6,600, or would be let Furnished. 
Photos .(C.U. 6021.) 


ORFOLK.—(Within two miles of Diss station.) To be 
Sold, a well-built old fashioned RESIDENCE situate in 

a delightful neighbourhood, containing three reception rooms, 
eight bedrooms with additional rooms suitable for bedrooms, 
bath and boxrooms. Sanitary arrangements excellent. The 
grounds comprise a - garden containing fruit trees, etc., 
with a large tield in all about six acres. Several out-houses in 
good condition and loose stabling for a couple of horses. Toa 
gentleman with several children desiring a cheap investment for 
purposes of occupation we can recommend the property having 
personally inspected same. Price Freehold {1000. The house 
would be let furnished (comfortably) for a period at a low rental 


to a probable purchaser. (C.U. 6071.) 

URREY (WEYBRIDGE.) To be Sold, a FAMILY 
S RESIDENCE. situate five minutes’ walk from the rivers 
Thames and Wey, with good drainage and water supply. It 
contains three reception rooms, nine bedrooms and capital 
domestic offices, stabling for two horses, laundry. The grounds 
are about one and three-quarter acres in extent, including 
pleasure garden, green house, forcing pits, etc.; with landing 
stage on the river Wey, Price freehold, £1,900. (C.U. 6009.) 


(CHAMPION & BUSBY, 
AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS & ESTATE AGENTS, 
27, CHARLES STREET, Sr. JAMES'S, S.W. 
Branch Offices at Reading and Henley-on-Thames. 
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COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


WILLIAM COWLIN & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1834), 
Estate and House Agents, Valuers, Builders, and | 
Decorators, 
VICTORIA STREET, CLIFTON. 


Monthly Register free on application containing over 2,500 | 
Properties in the West. Telegraphic address, ‘‘ Houses, CLiF- | 


ton.” National Telephone, 5,517. | 








EREFORDSHIRE—on the Welsh bordersof.—CLY RO 
COURT, a CHARMING MANSION on the banks of the 
Wye, twenty miles by rail from Hereford, to be LET, furnished, | 
for a term, containing four reception rooms, billiard room, | 
twenty-nine bedrooms and dressing rooms, salmon fishing on 
one-and-a-half miles of the Wye, and about 5,000 acres of | 
shooting, average bag last three years 1,721 pheasants, 451 
partridges, and 172 hares; good garden and conservatories, 
stabling for 12, a very fine Elizabethan house with splendid 
views of the Black Mountains, and standing high and well away 
from the river.—Further particulars from P. Lioyp, Estate 
Office, Glasbury R.S.O. | 


BRECON, SOUTH WALES.—On the banks of the 
river Usk, to be LET, Furnished, for a term, “ DINAS 
HOUSE,” containing ten bed and dressing rooms, exclusive ot 
servants’. Waterand drainage excellent Stabling for six, good | 
garden, and inexpensive grounds; also about two miles of 
salmon and trout fishing in the Usk, and sporting over about 
2,000 acres, One mile from Brecon by private road.—Apply to P. 
Lioyp, Estate Office, Glasbury, R.S.O. 





IGH WOODS, CLIFTON.—Within a few minutes 
walk of Clifton College, the club, Grand Spa, and railway 
stations. To be SOLD an attractive DETACHED RESI- 
DENCE, standing high, and commanding magnificent views 
over a broad expanse of country. The gardens are in excellent 
order, and are about two acres in extent. The stabling is a 


convenient distance from the house, and comprises two stalls, ) 


two loose boxes, coach-house, and harness room, with dwellin 

rooms over, The house is a substantial structure, and finishe 

in good taste. It comprises vestibule, entrance hall, 34ft. by 
rift. gin., drawing room, 27ft. by 17ft., and large bay dining 
room, 24ft. by 17ft., and bay morning room, 17ft. by 14ft. 3in., 
and bay study, ten bedrooms, servants hall and excellent 
offices, lavatories on three floors. Greenhouse and orchid 
house.—For further particulars apply 


Messrs. HUGHES & SON, 
EsTATE AND House AGENTS 
38, College Green, 


BRISTOL. | 





ORTH DEVON.—WESTWARD HO! and Bideford. 

Educational advantages unequalled. Royal North Devon 

Golt Links; Fishing, deer, fox and otter hunting. House 

list free—Apply Brappick & Sons, Auctioneers and House 
Agents, Bideford. Established 1857. 


WANTFP in September, Furnished or Unfurnished, a 
small HOUSE, containing three or four reception rooms, 
nine to ten bedrooms, gardens, lawns, and some grass land. 
Some shorting and fishing. Must be near a Roman Catholic 
Church. Homecounties preferred. Rent about £250.—Address 
by letter, A. M. V., c/o Day's Library, Mount St., London, W. 


LANDSCAPE 








GARDENING. 


W. INNES STUCKEY, 


Landscape Gardener, 46, Dyne Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 
13 Years with Mr. H. E. MILNER. 


COUNTRY LIFE IIlustrated. 


VotumeEs I. anv II. are Now Reapy. 
Each Volume contains 800 Pages of Reading, 
WITH UPWARDS OF | 

1,200 ILLUSTRATIONS PRINTED ON ART PaPER. | 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, 21s. ; or Half-Morocco, 25s. each. 





Volumes I., [I., and III. of RACING ILLUSTRATED are now | 
extremely scarce, and only a few sets are now obtainable. Price | 
£2 2s. each, bound in cloth, with Gilt Edges. 


Orricrs:—20, Tavistock STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. | 
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[July 2nd, 1898. 


OR DISPOSAL, a smart Two-wheel DOG-CART, 
nearly new, with brake attached, suitable for horse from 
fourteen to fifteen hands; built by Brainsby & Son, Long Acre.— 
Address: Mr. CLarKE, Post Office, Bishop’s Lydeard, Somerset. 


HUNTERS. 


HIGH-CLASS IRISH HUNTERS FOR SALE.—- 

Always a good selection on hand that know their 
business thoroughly 3 up to all weights; can be seen 
over a natural country; also made Polo Ponies; 
every trial given. 


HUNTERS LET ON HIRE. 


J. CLERK (late Newland & Greenwood), 
HILLMORTON, RUGBY. 


HUNTERS. 


DVERTISER hunting in the Midlands, and constantly 
A buying horses which he sees going well with hounds, is 
always open to sell. 








These horses are not made up for sale, but are regularly 
hunted, are in hard condition, fit to go, and know their business 
thoroughly. Every trial given. 


Apply to “ Hunters,” THE INTERNATIONAL Horse AGENCY 
AND EXCHANGE, 46A, Pall Mall, London. 


THORN’S 
STATION BROUGHAM. 





MESsrs. THORN’S COUNTRY OR STATION 
BROUGHAMS are very light, and suitable for one 
horse in rough or hilly country; made to carry four inside and 

| luggage ontop. On view, finished, and ready to finish to choice 
in three weeks, price goGs. Built in three sizes—1g, Great 
Portland Street, Oxford Circus, W., and Ranelagh House, 
Lower Grosvenor Place,S.W. Drawings forwarded. Weight 
84 cwt. Two in use by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sand- 
ringham at the present time. Extra Roof Seat for Races, &c. 


aaunts ror Elswick’ § “ Marples’ Cycles. 


Delivery Guaranteed. ‘‘ Carriage Accicent Insurance,” 
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“« ZEKE” 


; (FoR PHEASANTS) 
Consists of tropical insects, dried and packed whole. 
They are caught by the million in swamps, and their bodies 
contain rich oily matter, rendering them most suitable food 
for fattening youny pheasants, ducklings, wild ducks, 
and other wild fowl. 


66 ZEKE Ed 


The most useful and valuable food for all insectivorons 
cage b ras, also a special relish for canaries and all 
seed-eating bird:. 


oe ZEKE dd (FOR YOUNG TROUT) 


A natural and well-adapted food for this and other kinds 
of river fish, also for aquarium fish. 


(FoR CaGe BirDs) 


To be had retail of all Stores, Corn Merchants, Seedsm n, 
Naturalists, &c., in 1d., 3d., 6d., and 1s. packages, or 5s., 
10s., and 20s. bags, or wholesale from - 
THE INSECTIVORA FOOD COMPANY, 
112, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
SAMPLES FREE. 
SPHSHSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSOOSSOSSOSOSOSOOOOS 





A. F. BUCKINGHAM & CO., 
cvcle Manutacturers, 
Whiteladies’ Road, CLIFTON. 


“A. J. BUCKINGHAM” CYCLES. 
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